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REPORT OF DIRECTOR, 1898 

James Russell Parsons jr 

To the Secretary of the University of the State of Nnu York 

I submit herewith the following report of the high school department 
for the year ending July 31, i898« : 

Reorg^anization. In June 1898 the departments into which the 
work of the regents is divided were reorganized as follows : 

1 Administrative, including charters, finances, legislation, printing and 
publications and all other work not assigned to any other department. 

2 College, including universities, professional, technical and other 
special schools and all matters pertaining to degrees or licenses. 

3 High school, including academies and all interests of secondary 
education. 

4 Home education, including all work heretofore done under the 
name of the extension department. 

5 State library. 

6 State museum, including all scientific interests. 

This report made in accordance with the new organization, includes 
the academic examination work heretofore done by the examination 
department, and also the work of the inspectors and such other matters 
as pertain to the interests of secondary education. 

Secondary schools. The following table shows the number of high 
schools and academies for 1870, 1875, i88o, 1885, and for each year from 
1886 to 1898: 

a AD statisttai In thli report are for the year ending July 81, 1806, but later information Is 
In Tarknia places up to Jan. 15, 1890 when the report was completed. 
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Between 1870 anVl 1888 there was an increase or 141 or more than 
227% in high schools. From 1888 to 1898 the number has increased by 
311 or 153%- Within the full period of 28 years the increase has been 
45' or 729%. 

From 1870 to i388 there was a decrease of 50, or two fifths, in 
the number of academies. Beginning with 1889 the numt>er has increased 
steadily each year except in 1896 and 1897, when there was a decrease of 
12. In 1898 there were 131 or 6 more than in 1870, a growth in 10 
years of 56 or 75%- 

AIl academies which have been added to the University roll since 1888 
and which are now on this roll are Roman catholic institutions except 
Cascadilla school, Ithaca; Friends' academy, Locust Valley; Keuka 
institute; New York military academy. Corn wall-on- Hudson ; Pratt insti- 
tute high school, Brooklyn; St Faith's school, Saratoga; Westerleigh 
collegiate institute, Staten Island and Round Lake summer institute. 

Counting together all secondary schools these figures show a growth 
in 10 years of 367 or 132%. 

Secondary Bcbools in the Univsraity, June 30, iSgB 
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In 1897 the average salary of high school teachers was $554-58, of 
academy teachers (including fees) $521.43, In i8g8 ihe corresponding 
figures were $615.11 and $606.61, an increase of $60.53 and $85.18. 

In 1897 the 465 high schools expended $1,892,960.16 or $43.10 for 
each student. In 1898 the 508 high schools that reported expenditures 

aIncludInK the two stale InBtttutlone tor thi- blind. b Including fl^rm for colltRlata 
departments of Keuko, Holf Angela. Pratt Institute and metUcal, pharmacy and Cwll«^al« 
departmeuta at Sjrlan protoalanl collvge. One apecial school ia alaii Included, eNot 
Including sli schoolB In greater New York which did not report. il Including one aprclal 
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expended $2,239,226.45 or $43.91 for each student, an increase in one 
year of $.81. 

In 1897 the 119 academies expended $1,391,286.02 or $145.71 for 
each student. In 1898 the 131 academies expended $1,482,609.25 or 
$131.59 for each student, a decrease in one year of $14.12. 

Counting together all secondary schools these expenditures show a 
cost for each student of $61.43 ^^ ^^7 ^^^ $59-7^ i^ 1898. 

The analysis of expenditures given below includes items that greatly 
increase expenditures for academies but either do not appear at all or to a 
comparatively limited extent in the maintenance of high schools. If we 
exclude for example items 8, 9, 10, 13 and 15 the comparative cost for 
each student is : 



Hijzb schools 

Acadeaiies 

All secondary schools 




1898 



$36 97 
72 84 
43 46 



But when all allowances have been made we find that private means 

are much more freely expended for secondary education than money 

raised by taxation. 

Expenditures 





HIOH SCHOOLS 


ACADKMIS8 




1897 

$8 018 74 
2t>9 868 97 
2«257 08 
38(V»R0 
89 444 96 
1 205 105 79 


al898 


1897 


1896 


Additions. improTement and repairs 
1 Oronnds 


$9 589 18 
285 83159 
89 653 14 
85 792 53 
49 015 94 
1410 447 41 


$16 179 04 

140 (t94 91 

20 786 87 

9097 99 

5 876 04 

563 602 71 
80 853 98 
96 65170 
9192 48 
19 95$ 73 
48 983 87 
16 094 19 
73 180 64 
24 645 75 

829 795 67 


$$1 939 86 


a Buildings ^ 

S Furniture 


78 908 28 
20 666 84 


4 ADParatus 


8118 80 


6 Libraries 


8 698 64 


6 Saiaries for iostruction 


678 188 69 


7 Fees to teachers 


$7149 28 


8 To other officers and employees 

9 Prizes, scholar' hips, etc 

10 Given or lent to students 


101 825 90 
1 177 26 


110 87016 
1760 08 


100 690 78 
11851b5 
80 717 6« 


11 Interest on debts 

1 9 Insurance 


'"8 647 65 

11 005 17 

65 im 57 

19 726 64 

ItiO 356 98 


25 5.^S 44 

9 P61 87 

71 611 48 

19 939 64 

169 012 10 

1 


46 488 09 
15 868 98 


18 FuelandllRhts 


70 958 1$ 


1 4 Other Incidentals 


86 895 01 


15 All other piirnoses 


449 246 18 






Total 


$1 892 960 16 


$2 239 206 45 

1 


$1 891 286 02 


$21 488 609 85 







Students. In 1888 there were 31590 secondary school students as 
coin pared with 66342 in 1898, an increase of 110%. In 1888 only 
15^5^ were reported as holding the preliminary certificate, while in 1898 
the corresponding number was 37819, an increase of 138%. 



a Not including six schools in Greater New York which did not report. 
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In 1888, 1236 graduates were reported, in 1898, 4818, a growth of 
290% or nearly fourfold. But in 1888 those graduating on local creden- 
tials were not included. If we make a proportionate allowance for this 
fact, the growth in graduates since 1888 will still be more than threefold. 

This 10 years' increase in secondary school students is abnormal as 
may be seen from the fact that the growth in attendance on our public 
elementary schools has been less than 20%. 

Governor Roosevelt in his first annual message says : *In comparison 
with results attained and with other expenditures the state appropriations 
for high schools are small. In 1898 the state expended about $150 for 
each convict in her prisons and $185.31 for each lunatic in her asylums. 
The cost to the state of each student in her high schools was $4.45.* The 
fact that more than 90% of the total cost of New York secondary 
schools is paid from local sources shows the value of a high school train- 
ing in the eyes of those most directly concerned. 

I believe it was Victor Hugo that said * He who opens a school closes 
a prison.' (governor Black stated last year in his annual message that 
fewer would be confined in other institutions later in life if more were 
earlier confined in schools. Even with our boasted generosity in educa- 
tional matters we are ready to expend public money more freely for cure 
than for prevention. We pay our superintendent of state prisons $6000 
a year, our state superintendent of public instruction only $5000. 

Students in secondary schools as graded June 30, 1898 



High $chool$ 

High schools 
Senior '* 
Middle " 
Junior ** 
a Special ** 

Total 
Apademies 

Academies 

Seuior academic schools 
Middle *' '* 

Junior " *' 

b Below grade 
Special 

Total 



NO. 



267 
24 
61 

160 
2 



Grand total 



514 

90 
3 
8 

19 
I 
1 

131 
645 

645 
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Boys 



19 202 

666 

1287 

2 301 

26 



I 



23 482 

d4 474 

64 

179 

433 

35 

? 60 

5 245 
28 727 



Oirls 



26 341 

919 

1450 

2860 

23 



31593 

5 242 
117 
214 
309 

f '"iio 

6 022 
37 615 
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a New York institution for the blind. New Yoric. New Yoric state scliool for the blind, Batavlji. 

b Sc Austin^s school, Staten Inland. 

c Round Lake summer institute. 

d De Veauz students not included. No report. 



« Graphic representation of actuaries table 
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This table shows an increase in secondary students over 1897 of 
12878 or 24%. The total children of school age (5-18) reported to 
the department of public instruction in 1898 was 1,518,808, a decrease 
over 1897 of 150,141 or 9%; the total enrolment reported in 1898 
was 1,168,994, a decrease over 1897 of 34205 or 3%. The decrease 
in 1898 in school population and school enrolment suggests inaccuracies 
in the reports to the department of public instruction and should be 
studied with the returns for other years. In any event, however, the 
increase in secondary students is extraordinary and is verified by 
corresponding increases in the number of secondary schools and in the 
proportion of graduates. 

School population and enrolment. The misleading statement that 
less than 5% of the school population ever enter the high school has in- 
duced us to ascertain how many should enter the high school and to 
compare this number with the number actually found there. 

If we divide the number enroled in the secondary schools in one year 
(66342) by the school population (1,518,808) the quotient is 4.3%. The 
common statement that less than 5% of the school population ever enter 
the high school is based on this method. 

Reasoning in the same way, substituting for the number in the second- 
ary schools that part of the school population shown by the actuaries 
table to be five years of age (122,495), and dividing as before by the 
school population, we show that less than 9% enter the first primary 
grade, or carrying the same reasoning further, substituting for the num- 
ber in the secondary schools the number of births in one year that pro- 
duce the school population (as shown by the actuaries* table), and divid- 
ing this number (169,700) by the school population, we show that less 
than 12% were ever born. 

With an eight year elementary course and a four-year high school 
course, it is clear that, disregarding loss from death and other causes and 
distributing the school population equally among the 12 classes, there 
could not be in one year either in the high school or in any four classes 
in the elementary school more than one third of the school population. 
In other words, if a stated number of pupils entered school each year, and 
all remained to complete an eight-year elementary course and a four- year 
secondary course, only ^^ or S3i?o could be in the secondary course at 
once. If we consider loss by death only and make no allowance for 
failure of promotion from illness and other causes the high school en- 
rolment is three times as large as commonly stated. Not only death 
however but lagging from illness and other causes must be considered in 
order to arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 
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PYom the actuaries table it is seen that of persons born, 73% reach the 
legal school age of five )ears, 68% reach 14 years, the age of high school 
entrance, and 66% reach 18 years, the age of high school graduation.** 
But inquiry shows that by reason of slow progress certain pupils fail of 
promotion at the regular time. Applying this correction'' and distributing 
the school population between the elementary and the secondary schools 
it is found that 129,047 could be enroled in the secondary schools, while 
66342 or 51% are so enroled. The corresponding per cent for the ele- 
mentary schools is 80 ; it is therefore seen that though the elementary 
school is aided by the compulsory education law and by the greater 
facilities which are offered those seeking an elementary education, the 
secondary school makes 64% as good a showing. Both results would 
be still more favorable if we considered all children of school age enroled 
in private schools.*^ 

As the actuaries' table is based on insurable lives only, i. e. those passed 
by medical examination as in normal health and with full expectancy, it 
follows that the mortality is greater than is indicated and as the number 
of students over i8 years of age in the secondary schools is more than 
offset by the greater number of pupils over 14 who are still in the grades, 
the conclusion is conservative.^ 

Table showing method of obtaining ratio of actual enrolment to possible 

enrolment 



Elementary Secondary 



Total 



Scboo) popalation from the forthcom- 
ing report of the department of pub- 
lic iDstrnotion distributed, according 
to actuaries* table. 

School population from the furthcom- 
ing report of the department of pub- 
lic instruction distributed accordiu;; 
to actuarieb' table corr* cted for 
failure of promotion, possible eurol- 
meut. 

Elementary enrolment obtained by de- 
ducting 55075 ill. high schools from 
1,168,994, total given by department 
of public iusttuction. Secondary 
eurolnient obtained by adding 55 075 
in high schools to 11 267 in academies. 



1 066 334 



1 389 761 



1113 919 



80^ 



452 474 



129 047 



66 342 



51": 



1 518 80S 



1 518 808 



1 180 261 



Ratio of actual enrolment to possible 
enrolment. 

aEletums from 73 schools give 17.74 as the average age. 

jt>Obtained from reports from 20 districts differiug in density of population and in variety of 
employment. See Appendix . 

cin 1898 the department of publicinstruction reported 814 18 pupils enroled in private schools 

dSchool statistics in a city of more than 25000, where the average age of graduation is 18.60 
give 10.94 as the per cent of secondary students more than 18 years of age. 11.^5 as the percent 
of elementary pupils more than 14 years of age. 
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academic diplomas issued in 1896 and 1897 included both the old and 
the new forms. Notwithstanding the great difference in the grade of 
these credentials under the two systems the number issued in 1898 was 
nearly as great as in 1896. Only about half the number of advanced 
diplomas was issued in 1898, as the time was too short to overcome the 
increase in standards. 

Specially gratifying is the great increase in 1898 in honor credentials. 
957 honor preliminary certificates and 406 honor higher credentials were 
issued as compared with 535 and 238 respectively in 1897. 

The growth in certificates indicates more clearly what has been done 
under the new system. A corresponding growth in academic diplomas 
and advanced diplomas will doubtless occur in 1899. 

Methods of apportionment. The report for 1898 shows that con- 
trary to the prevalent impression, the amount now granted for credentials 
is much less than half the total, amounting in 1898 to only $71620. 
Other grants were as follows : 

For $100 quota $51 100 

For attendance 46 730 82 

For books and apparatus 39 799 66 

$137 ^30 48 
Our attention has been called recently to similar work in Minnesota, 
where $400 is apportioned annually to each school that has * a regular 
course of study embracing all the branches prescribed as a prerequisite 
for admission to the collegiate department of the University of Minne- 
sota,* and which is registered as meeting all requirements. To receive 
this $400 a school must offer an approved four-year high school course 
based on an elementary course of not less than eight years. 

Under the Horton law each registered secondary school is granted 
$100 according to the Minnesota system except that we make no dis- 
tinction between a large and a small school provided each maintains the 
standard of its grade. 

In New York one cent is allowed under the regents ordinances for 
each day's attendance of each academic student. Heretofore academic 
students counted for grants have included only those who had earned 
regents preliminary certificates, the requirement for admission to a 
secondary school. In Minnesota all non-resident students applying for 
admission to high schools must pass the examinations prescribed for 
third grade teachers licenses. December 15, 1898 the ordinance of the 
regents excluding fi*om grants for attendance all who had not secured 
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Any registered high school or academy that bases promotion on class 
work and local examinations may receive $5 for each regular local 
academic certificate or diploma issued, on the certificate of two Univer- 
sity inspectors that the requirements for the local certificate or diploma 
are clearly above the minimum prescribed for the corresponding Univer- 
sity credential. 

Teachers in secondary schools. In the discussion of this pro- 
posed amendment to the ordinance it was pointed out that an apportion- 
ment on local credentials might not be safe till the University had in 
operation some method of certification of teachers in secondary schools. 
The following illustrates our present weakness in this respect. A short 
time ago a principal told a University inspector that he was somewhat 
nervous about his ability to take charge of a new school to which he had 
been called as he would have to teach Virgil and Caesar and he had 
himself studied Latin only six weeks. Excluding college graduates the 
best teachers as a class to-day in New York high schools are normal 
school graduates, and yet it is well known that under the system of li- 
censing teachers that has prevailed in New York a grammar school grad- 
uate might enter a normal school with only the qualifications exacted for 
admission to a high school, and on graduation from a two-year course 
receive a license to teach for life in a high school. There are still many 
normal school graduates teaching in high schools who had only these 
qualifications. There has been a change for the better in this respect. 
Admission icquirements have been increased and courses as a rule have 
been lengthened, but a normal school diploma even now does not repre 
sent by any means a course with admission requirements equivalent to 
high school graduation, nor is the course long enough in the absence of 
such admission requirements to afford both the preliminary and the pro- 
fessional training which a high school teacher should have as a minimum. 

In laws of 1895, ch. 1031, the state declared that after January i, 
1897, no person should be 'licensed to teach in the primary and gram- 
mar schools of any city authorized by law to employ a superintendent 
of schools who has not had successful experience in teaching for at least 
three years, or in lieu thereof has not completed a three-year course in 
and graduated from a high school or academy having a course of study 
of not less than three years . . . and who subse(juently to such gradua- 
tion has not graduated from a school or class for the professional 
training of teachers having a course of study of not less than 38 weeks.' 

The least that the secondary schools ought to accept from their 
teachers is a college education or its equivalent, to which at least one 
year's professional training has been added, if such training was not a 
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force must be approved by a University inspector. With this protection 
and that afforded by the proposed ordinances touching the certification 
of teachers, it would be easy to recognize peculiar fitness for special lines 
of work. Each teacher must necessarily hold the license required by law, 
but this, however satisfactory for the primary and grammar grades is in no 
case a guaranty of fitness for teaching special subjects in the higher work 
of the secondary school. 

We earnestly desire from each secondary school principal a frank 
opinion of the proposed ordinances regarding the certification of 
teachers by University inspectors, and the method of apportionment 
either for local credentials as suggested above or on the basis of the 
number of duly certified academic teachers employed throughout the 
year. The original resolutions of the regents show that their action 
on these questions will depend on the views of those most directly 
concerned. 

Qualifications and average salary of secondary principals 
and teachers. In December 1898 the following circular was sent to 
New York secondary schools : 

lyincipal 

Dear sir : Kindly return this blank at your earliest convenience with 
the following information relative to yourself and to your academic 
teachers in language^ literature, mathematics, science, history or social 
science : 

1 Total number of teachers (not including principal), giving full or 

partial time to academic work. 

2 Number of college graduates not including principal. (Give in 

each case college and degree, salary, professional training and 
experience) 

3 Number of normal graduates not including principal or those 

included in 2. (Give in each case school and course, salary, 
professional training and experience) 

4 Number of high school or academy graduates not including prin- 

cipal or those included in 2 or 3. (Give in each case school 
and course, salary, professional training and experience) 

5 Number, not including principal, whose qualifications are not 

included in 2, 3 or 4. (Give qualifications and salary in each 
case) 

6 Qualification of principal. (Give name, college and degree, or 

school and course, salary, professional training and experience) 

Answers to these questions which should be as brief as possible will be 

considered confioential, and summaries alone will be published. Through 

this information the University hopes to secure results beneficial both to 

principals and teachers. 

Very truly yours 

James Russell Parsons jr 
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Replies to this circular are summarized in the following tables : 

Of the 519 principals reporting, 209 are college graduates with at least 
two years* experience in teaching. Their average salary is $1439. Only 
six principals are reported as college graduates with less than two years' 
experience. Their average salary is $700 or less than half that of the 
more experienced. Principals in 48 schools are both college and normal 
graduates with at least two years' experience. Their average salary is 
$1150 or $289 less than that of experienced college graduates without 
normal school training. 

Principals in 168 schools are normal graduates with at least three years' 
experience in teaching. Their average salary is $930. In 15 schools 
principals are normal graduates with less than three years' experience. 
Their average salary is $617 or $313 less than that of the more 
experienced. 

In 42 schools principals are high school graduates with at least three 
years' experience. Their average salary is $966. 

In 31 schools, principals are not college, normal or high school gradu- 
ates. Their average salary is $1061. In this class, however, are 
included many experienced teachers who have had partial college, high 
school or normal courses or some special training that may be considered 
an equivalent to graduation. 

Of the 275 principals that reported in 1888, 203 or 74% were educated 
in colleges, 38 or 14% in normal schools, 34 or 12% in academies. 

Of the 519 principals that reported in 1898, 263 or 51% are college 
graduates, 183 or 35% are normal graduates, 42 or S% are high school 
graduates, 31 or 6% had other training. 

In comparing 1888 statistics with those of 1898 we should remember 
that those of 1888 included all who had taken partial courses while those 
of 1898 include graduates only. It is clear nevertheless that the pro- 
portion of principals who are college graduates has decreased. This fact 
is accounted for in part by the unprecedented growth in one, two and 
three-year secondary schools, all of which were classed as academies or 
high schools in 1888. 

In four-year secondary schools reporting in 1898, 197 or 69% of the 
principals are college graduates, 64 or 22% are normal graduates, 12 or 
4% are high school graduates, 13 or 5% had other training. 
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Qualifications and average salary 
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This table shows that of 1453 secondary teachers, not including prin- 
cipals, 462 or 32% are college graduates, 560 or 39% are normal graduates, 
287 or 19% are high school graduates and 10% had other training. In 
this last class are included many who have had partial courses or special 
training that may be considered an equivalent to graduation from college, 
normal or high school. 

Those who have experience and both college and normal training 
receive the highest average salary, $1272. Next in order come experi- 
enced college graduates, $893, next those who are not college, normal or 
high school graduates, $615, both college and normal graduates without 
experience, $586, college graduates without experience, $523, experienced 
normal graduates, $513, normal graduates without experience, $401 
inexperienced high school graduates, $372. 



Calendar of high school examinations, 1898 
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This table shows an increase in 1898 of 25249 in answer papers writ- 
ten, of 34408 in answer papers claimed and of 32328 in answer papers 
allowed by the University. The proportion of papers claimed to totjil 
number written is larger than ever before, being 4% greater than for the 
past two years, and yet the per cent of claimed answer papers allowed 
by the University is greater than for any year since 1889. The propor- 
tion of papers allowed to total number written is the highest yet reached. 

From these statistics it is evident that students have more than kept 
pace with higher standards. Statements therefore that standards 
required by these tests are being raised too rapidly are clearly without 
foundation. The fact that 31362 answer papers which were claimed 
by the principals were rejected by the University, an uicrease of 28890 
over 1889, shows on the other hand why regents credentials are of more 
value than local certificates. 

Since the last report there has been an increase of 51 in the number 
of schools taking regents examinations, the number in 1898 being exactly 
double that in 1889. Within this decade there has been a growth of 
131% in answer papers written, of 183% in answer papers claimed and 
of 174% in answer papers allowed. 

The following summary indicates the increase or decrease in the number 
examined in each subject in 1898 as compared with 1897. Latin and 
Greek composition are followed by blanks in the 1897 column because 
these subjects were first given as separate papers in that year. 

Of the 81 subjects 51 show an increase in 1898 over 1897 in papers 
written. This increase exceeds 4500 in spelling; 3600 in geography; 
1600 in algebra; 1500 in elementary English; 1400 in English ist year; 
1 100 in Latin ist year; 900 in New York history and civics; 700 in 
arithmetic, physical geography, and bookkeeping ; 600 in Caesar's Com- 
mentaries and physiology ; 500 in German ist year ; 400 in rhetoric, plane 
geometry and economics ; 300 in American selections and botany ; 200 
in English 2d year, English composition, English selections, French ist 
year, Virgil's Aeneid^ Latin composition, zoology and stenography, 50 
words a minute; 100 in French 2d year and advanced U. S. history. 

The decrease in papers written in 1898 exceeds 900 in English reading; 
800 in drawing ; 700 in advanced English ; 600 in advanced arithmetic ; 
500 in American literature; 400 in advanced drawing; 100 in English 
literature, Greek, ist year, astronomy, geology, general history, and 
Roman history. 

There is a decrease in five subjects in English language and literature, 
in one modern foreign language subject, in three subjects in Greek, in 
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two subjects in mathematics, in five science subjects, in four history 
subjects, and in six other subjects. All subjects in Latin and French show 
an increase. 

The fluctuations in the figures for the two years 1897 and 1898 are 
most noticeable in drawing and New York history, and somewhat less 
marked in American literature, English reading, Greek ist year, Roman 
history, economics and bookkeeping. 
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This table shows that about 90**^'^ of all criticisms of question papers 
received since 1893 when the plan of detailed reports was instituted 
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English, 1 140 or 85% were satisfactory; of 147 reports in first year 
English, 133 or 90% were satisfactory ; of 79 reports in second year En- 
glish, 65 or 82% were satisfactory; of 42 reports in third year English, 
36 or 86% were satisfactory ; of 1035 reports in advanced English, 890 
or 86% were satisfactory; of 749 reports in English composition, 719 or 
96% were satisfactory ; of 797 reports in rhetoric, 629 or 78% were satis- 
factory; of 326 reports in English literature, 254 or 78% were satisfac- 
tory ; of 342 reports in American literature, 327 or 95% were satisfactory ; 
of 232 reports in English reading, 184 or 79% were satisfactory. 

In September 1898 the following circular was sent to New York super- 
intendents and teachers : 

Canandaigua^ N, Y, 29 Sep, 1898 

My DEAR SIR : At a meeting of the executive committee and other 
officers of the Associated academic principals of the state of New York, 
held in Canandaigua, Saturday, September 24, I was directed to send 
the annexed questions to every secondary school principal in the 
state. 

We earnestly desire a frank opinion on this subject from each 
principal who is interested in regents examinations. 

We hope you will answer these questions and return the sheet to me 
as soon as convenient. The answers will be tabulated and the result 
announced at the December meetmg. 

Fraternally yours 

J. C. NORRIS 

1 Have the requirements in English for the past two years as given in 
the syllabus been in accord with the highest interests of your school ? 

2 Please give reason for your answer. 

3 Do the works from which subjects for Knglish essays or compositions 
have been selected, meet with your approval ? 

4 If not, please state the books to which you have objections. 

5 What modifications, if any, would you suggest as tending most to 
harmonize the scope of the requirements with the legitimate demands 
for English work in our schools ? 

6 Were the questions in English of last January, March and June 
satisfactory ? 

7 If not, please state your objection. 

8 Have the questions in English for the last two years been worded 
so as to be clearly understood by your pupils ? 
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in Other subjects was entirely satisfactory. Prin. Lovell reported as fol- 
lows : ' The general sentiment among the principals was largely in favor 
of the syllabus as it is. Admiration was expressed for the arrangement 
of courses of study and of the outline of work presented to us by those in 
charge of the regents office, and the prevalent opinion was that it would 
be difficult indeed to make any changes to the advancement of educa- 
tional interests in the state.' 

Here is an evident contradiction. The proportion c f unfavorable criti- 
cisms on the syllabus is the same as the proportion on the English papers, 
yet the syllabus was considered satisfactory in June. 

2 The criticisms on the syllabus seem to favor the following : the 
dropping of the history of the language, an increase in grammar, fewer 
texts in literature, and the introduction or some literature into elementary 
and into advanced English. Some desire less composition in elementary 
and in advanced English and a few advocate the transfer of false syntax 
from advanced English to English composition. 

3 Question 3 reads: M) j the works from which subjects for English 
essays or compositions have been selected meet with your approval ? ' 
68 answer * yes,' 33 answer * no/ Criticisms fall as often on authors and 
texts that have been in use for years as on those lately introduced. 
They touch on almost every book in each course, but do not indicate 
any considerable degree of dissatisfaction with any one book. 

4 Returns in answer to question 6 show, as stated above, that the 
questions in English of la-.t January, March and June were quite as 
satisfactory as the syllabus in English. 

5 Returns to questions 8, 9 and 10, arc remarkable. These answers 
are the only ones in which a majority of the comparatively small number 
of schools reporting express dissatisfaction with the English standards. 
It would seem incredible that on the sarnv* sheet a principal should 
report the question papers satisfactory anVl then go on to report them as 
ambiguous in wording, as not suited to the age an<l ability of the average 
pupil, and as tending to discourage pupils. In spite of these evident 
contradictions the criticisms have received careful consideration. 

6 Answers to question 1 1 show that a majority of the teachers are 
satisfied with the English examiiiations. These answers agree with those 
to the sixth question. 

7 More than two thirds of the i)rincipals reporting agree in thinking 
that the papers are fairly reviewed at the regents office and that students 
receive just credit for work in composition. The opinion of the mmor- 
ity, however, shoukl be regarded and examiners have been directed to 
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In many schools students are admitted to higher English courses 
regardless of preparation. Thus in one school, of 140 students in the 
class in advanced English, 79 had not passed in elementary English. In 
another, seniors and first year students are together in first year English. 

Illustrations of this sort could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

Some of the principals state that they would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to make similar criticisms in other lines of work. This opportunity 
is given after each examination and a frank expression of opinion is 
always desired. 

Value of new English courses. At the last meeting of the 

Associated academic principals the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the regents be requested to communicate wiih the 
schools that have introduced the subjects of first year, second year and 
third year English, to ascertain what their experience has been as to the 
value of those subjects as compared with the studies of advanced English, 
English composition, rhetoric and English literature. 

In reply to' the circular of March 4, 1898 the following information 

was received fi"om 25 schools in which these new courses were in 

operation : 

1 The schools were practically unanimous in reporting the superior 
value of the content of each of these courses as compared with that in 
advanced English, English composition, rhetoric and English literature. 

2 These schools were also practically unanimous in the statement that 
the interest of the students could be more easily aroused and made 
effective for instruction and discipline in the courses in first, second and 
third year English. 

3 They were also practically unanimous in preferring for instruction 
and discipline a course in a few texts for careful study rather than a 
course like that in English literature. 

4 About half the schools reporting seemed to feel that the efficiency of 
instruction in these courses in their present experimental stage did not 
compare favorably with that in advanced English, English composition, 
rhetoric and English literature. 

Hudson river schoolmasters club. October 30, 1897 this asso- 
ciation 

VoUd^ That in high school mathematics, we recommend greater atten- 
tion to the training of memory and imagination, more care in the grada- 
tion of the reasoning process to powers of students, more watchfulness 
against the abuse of the blackboards; and that wc ask the regents office 
to send letteis of suggestion after reading the answer papers as often as it 
shall be found expedient. 
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Grading^ of schools. The following specific rules will in futxire be 
observed in grading: 

1 High school or academy. Each high school or academy must devole 
the equivalent of the full time of at least two teachers to an approved 
four-year academic course. 

2 Senior schooL Each school of senior grade must devote daily at 
least nine 30-minute periods, given by not less than two teachers, to an 
approved three-year academic course. 

3 Middle schooL Each school of middle grade must devote daily not 
less than six 30-minute periods to an approved two-year academic course 

4 Junior school. Each school of junior grade must devote daily not 
less than three 30-minute periods to an approved one-year academic 
course. 

The following circular has been sent to each secondary school : 
To the secondary schools of the University 

We send to every school the official certificate of the grade in which it 
is repislered by the University. You will find the rules for grading in 
ordinance 14, p. 469, of bulletin 38. 

To be graded as an academy or high school, there roust be for acad- 
emic use books worth $500 and whatever apparatus is required to teach 
satisfactorily the subjects in the courses given, the minimum being $250. 
If the most essential reference books are kept in the school building, a 
public library freely accessible to the students may be accepted as supply- 
ing half the library requirement. The other half must be owned by the 
school and kept in its own rooms. There must also be not less than two 
teachers giving full time to academic work. If there are three or more 
teachers, a full equivalent may be accepted ; i. e. four teachers averaging 
half time on academic work, might be accepted instead of two giving 
whole time. 

It is strongly advised that every school which can meet the conditions 
for that grade shall use the name high school or academy, as the public 
is becoming accustomed to the exact use of the grade names in accord- 
ance with the new ordinances. Academic departments of union schools 
which have not reached high school grade may call themselves junior, 
middle or senior schools according to their certificate, or retain the name 
' academic department of the union school,' but they are not entitled to 

use the name high school till they receive the certificate of being so 

graded. 

Similarly, a school not supported by taxation may use the term junior, 
middle or senior academic school, or may call itself an ' academic 
school.* The term academy ought properly to be used only by a school 
which has received a grade certificate showing that it is registered by the 
regents as an academy. 

The ordinances however do not require that the present name be 
changed, but it is desirable that the grade name be used in school 
aanouncements and other printed matter as it is used by the University. 
In legal documents, however, the exact legal title of the corporation must 
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be used. In granting new charters, unless there are strong reasons to 
the contrary, the school is given the name of its location followed by 
*high school* or * academy * according as it is supported by taxation or 
by private endowments and tuition. In some cases a historic name 
is so valued by old students that it is desirable to retain it after tlie 
academy has been changed into a high school ; but it is a source of con- 
slant confusion to have names like Lincoln academy at Jonesville for an 
institution that is in fact the Jonesville high school. 

Public sentiment is rapidly coming to recognize the high school as the 
mo.^t honorable and most desirable title and to take a pride in having 
included the name of the place, and there is little doubt that within the 
next few years many of the schools which now retain the old name 
academy will ask to have it changed to high school. The regents 
uniformly grant the requests of boards of trustees for a change in name 
that brings the school more into harmony with what has been accepted 
as the best nomenclature. Blanks on which to request such changes 
can be had on application. 

Melvil Dewey 

Secretary of the University 

Grants. Heretofore half the market value of any approved piece of 
apparatus has been allowed from the academic fund. After October 4, 
1898, in accordance with the note under ordinance 36, that * in approv- 
ing books and apparatus to be bought with grants from the University, 
unnecessaiily costly books, editions or pieces will be counted only at the 
cost of a satisfactory article meeting all real needs,* the allowance from 
the academic fund for any chart or piece of apparatus is not in any case 
to exceed what the inspectors consider half its real educational value to 
the school. 

For the following specified articles only the definite amounts here 
stated will be allowed: relief maps, formerly approved at $100, $30; 
Blodgett's historical chart, formerly approved at $22.50, $7.50; Ken- 
nedy's dissecting geomeric blocks, formerly approved at $22, $5. Any 
chart intended partly for preacademic and partly for academic work will 
be rejected for duplication from the academic fund. 

Fixed requirements. Reports for 1898 indicate that some schools 
have not complied with the ordinance requiring at least two and one half 
40-minute periods, or the equivalent, of English instruction for each class 
each week throughout the academic course; that a few schools have not 
received grants through failure to remain in session 175 days, including 
legal holidays; that other schools failed to meet the retiuirement of 1000 
days attendance of academic students, and that a number of schools 
were not provided with the specific articles required by ordinance 14 
{Regents bulletin 38, p. 469). 

This year strict compliance will be required for retention on the list of 
schools in good standing and entitled to receive academic grants. 
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of all to those schools that include either more than 20% in the * doubt- 
ful* package or * doubtfur papers in the * sure ' package as a result of the 
January examination. 

Plane and spheric trigonometry. Hereafter examinations in 
plane and spheric trigonometry will include problems that require the 
use of logarithms of numbers and trigonometric functions. Tables will 
be sent with the question papers to be returned with the answers. 

Meeting of associated academic principals. The following re- 
quest for the payment of necessary expenses while attending the Syracuse 
meeting was sent to the local authorities in November 1898. Replies 
indicated a growing appreciation of the wisdom of granting this request, 
to which another year there will doubtless be very few denials. 

To the President of the Board of Education 

I beg to call your attention officially to the importance of sending the 
principal of your school to the annual conference of academic principals 
of the slate held during holiday week each year at Syracuse. Study of 
this matter for a series of years has convinced us that no money expended 
by the school is likely to bring greater returns than the necessary expense 
of sending at least the principal of each school in the University, for there 
is no other educational meeting in the United States so directly helpful 
to pritKipals of secondary schools. Besides the information and assist- 
ance that come from two or three days of constant conference with the 
best teachers in the state, the schools would gain in benefit more than the 
expense, if not an item of information were carried back, for the inspira- 
tion that comes from this meeting stimulates to stronger, better work and 
cultivates an esprit de corps and a pride in the profession and tne school 
that react on assistant teachers, on pupils and on the community. 

Doubtless every board of education would concur in this view if its 
members had our opportunities of observing the effects. I send this 
circular letter to the president of every board urging: i) that the princi- 
pal be present ; 2) that his necessary expenses be paid by the school. 
The meeting is for the benefit not of the individual delegates but of the 
academies and high schools represented. Our principals are paid small 
salaries, though there is no profession in which there is harder and more 
conscientious work. While this meeting is a change, and so a refresh- 
ment and an advantage to your principal, it is filled with hard work, for 
he is trying by conferences with teachers who have similar problems in 
other places to find out how to accomplish more for your home commun- 
ity with the money, teachers and facilities at your disposal. If he is 
willing to give up part of his vacation in earnest work for the benefit of 
your school, it is not reasonable to ask him in addition to pay from his 
own pocket the necessary traveling expenses. It would be a pleasure to 
us to know and record the fact that your board had determined that 
hereafter it would consider the expenses of the principal in attending this 
meeting at Syracuse a part of the annual school expenses. 

Melvil Dewey 

Secretary of the University 
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Senior examiner Joseph W. Ellis. The death of Mr Ellis, Sep- 
tember 4, 1898 was a sad blow to the members of the staff by whom he 
was greatly loved. The Utica daily press of September 5 spoke as fol- 
lows of his life and character: 

His personal life and character were as near to the perfection of Christ- 
ian manhness n> humanity ever attains. He was a lovable, kindly, help- 
ful man and all who knew him accorded him unstinted devotion and 
esteem. After 20 yeais he came back to the reunions of the old Whites- 
town students, the center of attraction, the personage most popular and 
beloved. Prof. Ellis never accumulated f )rtune nor achieved greatness 
in the worldly sense, but it has fallen to few to exercise a more widespread 
and benign influence. Coming in close contact with thousands of young 
people in the formative period of their lives, by precept and example he 
helped to make them better. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
unselfish character or a more useful life than his. P'ailhful to every duty, 
thinking nothing too small to be d(>ne in the very best way, diligent to a 
degree, he was the ideal instructor. There are very many who, regretting 
to read of his death, will feel they owe him a never to be paid debt of 
gratitude. Reckoned in coin, his reward was not large, but calculated 
in love, respect and esteem, in consciousness of every duty nobly dis- 
charged and in the cheerfully recognized obligation of those he instructed, 
his reward can not be over estimated. Such lives are as rare as they are 
beautiful. 

Teachers institutes and associations. At the request of the 
department of public instruction I have assisted during the year at the 
following teachers institutes : 



Date 



Sep. 16-17 
Oct. 8 
" 13 
" 28 
Nov. 17-18 
Dec. 20-21 
22 

23-24 
4-5 
2-3 
18 
4 

5-6 
7 
14 
22 

26-27 
4 
18 



(( 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
Ap. 

n 

II 
it 
(( 

May 



Place 



Fort Edwarcl. 

Batavia 

SoiubamptoD. 
Sandy Hill... 
Plattsburg ... 

Saratoj^a 

Fort Plain ... 

Webster 

Clarence 

Addison 

Pougbkeepsie 
Bingbamton. . 

Geneva 

Caiiandaigua. 

Kingston 

Marathon 

GoHben 

KiHhkill 

Lake George . 



Perioda 



6 
3 
4 
4 
8 
4 
2 
4 
6 
3 
4 
8 
6 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 



Total 19 phiccM and |70 periods 



As in former years, one period in each of these institutes has been 
devoted to a conference with academic teachers and to the discussion of 
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Up to Jan. I appointments have been made as follows for the 
academic year 1899 : 



(4 



Charles F. Wheelock 
Teachers ivatitutea 

Datchess CO week of Oct. 10 

Ulster 00 

Washington co 

Ontario co 

Cattarangas co 

Broorae co 

Wayne co 

Otsego CO 

Saratoga co 

Chenango co 

Montgomery co 

Cayuga co 

Steuben co 

Livingston co 

Niagara Falls 

Erie co 

tt 



n 
(i 

ti 
«4 
tt 

tt 
It 
tt 
(4 



Rome 

Oswego. . . 
Tioga CO.. 
Fulton CO. 



tt 
ti 
ft 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 



17 

31 

Nov. 7 

'' 14 

Dec. 5 

•« 12 

" 19 

" 19 

'* 19 

Jan. 2 

*• 30 

" 30 

'' 30 

Feb. 6 

" 6 

6 

2 

3 

3 

3 



tt 

Mnr. 

tt 

Ap. 

it 



Teacher a aaaociationa 

Saratoga co. ass'n Feb. 1 1 

Herkimer CO. ass'n " 18 



Charles N. Cobb 



Teachers inatitutea 

Genesee co week of Oct. 17 

Saratoga CO ^* Dec. 5 



Teachers aaaociationa 
Montgomerj co. ass'n .. week of Nov. 7 



Charles Davidson 



Teachera in 

Chautauqua co 

Rensselaer co. .... . . . . 


aUtutea 

.week of Sep. 
" Oct. 

** Nov. 

(( ft 

" Dec. 
•• Jan. 

*' Feb. 

(( tt 


26 
3 
14 
28 
19 
2 

27 
27 


Cattaraugus cu 

Wvominff co 


Saratocra co 


Montgomery co 

Ogdensburg city iusti- 

tute 

Rome city institute. 



Teachera aaaociationa 

N. Y. Commercial teachers 

ass'n Oct. 

Ulster CO. association '* 

Steuben CO. ** Dec. 

Jeflferson CO. '^ * " 

Owego principals conference.. Jan. 14 

Rockland co. aijsociatiou Feb. 11 

Gloversville city and county 
associatiou ** 13 



8 
1 
3 
9 



Eugene W. Lyttle 

Teachera aaaociations 
Chautauqua co week of Feb. 6 
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for any one class in the lime allotted to study exhaustively all the topics 
mentioned, and no one textbook would furnish the material for such 
exhaustive study. It is here that the alternative questions come in to 
give relief. A question paper is set containing 15 questions from which 
the candidate may select the 10 which he chooses to answer, except in 
the case of geometry where only eight of the 15 are required. This gives 
the student a chance to show what he knows, which is quite a different 
thing from an attempt to find out what he does not know. If a question 
paper has been properly prepared and a class has been properly 
instructed, each candidate should find on the paper at least four questions 
that relate to matters which have not been taken up in detail in his study 
of the subject. If this is not the case it is evidence either that the 
questions have not been properly distributed over the whole field, or that 
the instruction and study have been distributed over too much of the 
field. If teachers and students will take this attitude toward the exami- 
nation system, all of its limiting and hampering effects will disappear and 
it will be, as it is intended to be, stimulating in the best sense. The 
teacher who expects to train a class of students in 20 or even in 40 weeks 
to answer any legitimate question in any branch of science or history or 
literature, or who leads his students to expect to do it, must certainly 
have a very narrow view both of the subject-matter studied and of the 
mind of the student. 

Equipment. Among the facts noted by the inspectors as worthy of 
special mention is the disposition on the part of boards of education and 
principals to comply promptly and cheerfully with all requirements of the 
University. Nearly all the schools are now provided with the articles 
specified in the University ordinances. 

Grading. During the year the grade of 48 schools has been raised 
because of increased equipment, additions to teaching force and better 
work. An immense benefit has resulted from the employment of additional 
teachers in order that schools meeting all requirements might thereby be 
raised in grade. The only possible danger from this source is that small 
schools may be ambitious to reach a higher grade than they can readily 
maintain, and so attempt more work than they can do well. Careful 
inspection is the safeguard against this danger. 

The following table shows the changes that have taken place in the 
grades of the schools since 1896 : 
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In conclusion I wish to acknowledge again the courtesy with which 
the inspectors have been received throughout the stale. For this treat- 
ment we are very grateful. 

Apparatus inspector James H. Gibson submits the following special 
report for the academic year 1898 : 

Selection of apparatus. After 18 years' experience in nearly all 
school laboratories in the state, I am convinced that many thousands of 
dollars have been tied up in unnecessarily expensive apparatus. There 
has been a very decided improvement in the selection of apparatus in 
the last four or five years, largely the result of the work of the inspection 
division. Still there are some school officers, and not a few teachers, 
who seem to think it advisable to buy a few large and expensive pieces 
rather than many smaller and plainly finished ones. 

The following illustrates my meaning : the pieces named with cost I 
have seen in many school laboratories — air pump, $100; hydraulic press, 
$40; upward pressure weight lifter, $10; Pascal's vases, $10; Magdeburg 
cups, $6; transmission of force, $8 ; hydrostatic bellows, $20; total $194. 
Everything shown by any one or all of these pieces may be illustrated as 
well by a careful teacher, with one air pump costing $20, and one seven- 
in-one apparatus costing $6.50, total $26.50, leaving $167.50 for other 
apparatus. Such economy might not be advisable for cities and large 
towns that can afford large and well-equip[)ed laboratories, but the 
average union school must necessarily use great care in expending avail- 
able funds to get that which will be of the greatest educational value. 

Unprofitable machines. There are a few pieces of apparatus 
illustrated in dealers' catalogues and in textbooks that seem specially 
desirable but have proved to be of little educational value in the class- 
room — Atwood's machine is an example. I can now recall but two 
reported as entirely satisfactory. Both were in city schools with large 
working laboratories under special teachers. About 6% of these 
machines would verify the laws of falling bodies if we knew how much 
to allow for friction, etc. At least 75% are of no practical value. While 
it may be desirable to buy many kinds of low cost pieces, cheap Atwood's 
machines have not proved satisfactory. 

Another example is the mechanical powers apparatus, consisting of a 
frame supporting a system of pulleys, levers, wheel and axle, capstan, 
and model of the screw. The average cost of the apparatus is about 
$25. Not over 5% are in perfect order after the first year and in a few 
years 50% are practically useless. The system of levers on this frame is 
of brass and adds considerably to the cost. I have never seen these 
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Another principal asked me to give him an estimate of the cost of an 
oil lantern and views suitable for classroom work. The same day when 
overhauling the apparatus I found packed away a lantern and about 100 
views. The lamp was put in order and the lantern cleaned. The screen 
was found in the library. In the evening the outfit was set up in one of 
the schoolrooms and the principal, who had no experience in this work, 
soon learned how to use it to get the best results and it proved to be just 
what he wanted. It is not improbable that this teacher will make good 
use of the lantern and at the close of his term of service pack it away for 
safekeeping and his successor never take the trouble to open the box to 
learn its contents. Many such experiences could be given. 

Needless depreciation. After a careful estimate, based on an 
experieuce of nearly 20 years, it is safe to say that the loss in educa- 
tional values on apparatus in this state during that time has been not less 
than $30000. Some of this loss is due to the great change required in 
electric instruments, but the chief causes are careless and ignorant use by 
pupils and teachers and neglect properly to clean and care for after use. 
There has been a marked decrease in the rate of loss during the last five 
or six years, one of the good results of oflicial inspection, and the 
improvement is not confined to the laboratories, but extends to every- 
thing pertaining to the school. It is a pleasure to report that the number 
of able teachers who use and properly care for their apparatus is 
increasing. 

A single case will illustrate what can be done by an energetic and 
skilful teacher. Two years ago I visited a village where an old academy 
had been changed to a union school. Some changes had been made in 
the building, but no provision had been made for the care of apparatus. 
This was found on the floor of a small room, disjointed, broken, rusty 
and mixed with dirt, waste paper, broken lamp chimneys and other 
rubbish. After visiting the school board and urging on them the neces- 
sity of providing cases for apparatus, I left without making repairs, prom- 
ising to return when the cases were ready. Last summer I again visited 
the school prepared for the work of changing a junk heap into useful 
apparatus. I found in the academic room new cases with glass doors 
and good locks and in these cases the bright brass and clean wood of 
what at first sight appeared to be new apparatus, but proved to be the 
transformed junk heap. The principal had interested a young man 
residing in the village and a recent graduate of a technical school in the 
work of restoring the apparatus. Working Saturdays, holidays and vaca- 
tions they had at little cost converted this junk heap into a good a^jpa- 
ratus equipment. 
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Do not let nitric acid, muriatic acid or chlorid of lime remain in the 
vicinity of physical apparatus not even if they are in well-stopped bottles. 
The injury done in the last 30 years by these three articles alone amounts 
to thousands of dollars. 

Do not let any apparatus be used to prop doors or to hold up windows 
or as stage properties in entertainments. I have found in piles of waste 
after some school entertainments valuable pieces of apparatus with gilt 
battle axes, broken crowns, hemlock brush, etc. 

Do not let the village doctor keep the school microscope in his office. 

Do not let your friend take the electric machine home to use for his 
rheumatism. 

Do notXtt boys take apparatus apart to see the 'inside' unless under 
the eye and direction of a teacher. A spectroscope was recently found in 
a condition indicating that some one had taken it to pieces and was not 
able to put it together again. The telescope was found in a closet under 
the work table, part of the standard in a case and the tube with the 
prisms in another case. Part of the mounting and all the connecting 
screws were missing. The instrument originally cost $50 or $60. Many 
cases could be mentioned where other apparatus has been found under 
similar conditions. 

Do not let students make haphazard experiments, specially with 
chemicals. They are of little educational value and are dangerous. I 
know one boy who lacks an eye, another two fingers, another whose 
hands and face were badly cut with broken glass, besides countless 
smaller accidents, all the result of careless experiments. A room badly 
scorched and property destroyed, and an entire building burned are other 
results. 

Do not let the janitor and scrub women * wash and clean up ' the 
apparatus. 

Taken as a whole the condition of laboratories and apparatus is steadily 
improving. There are many laboratories in excellent working order 
under the care of efficient teachers and the number is increasing. The 
educational value of apparatus as now used is greater than ever before. 
Still it is quite evident that too many teachers do not have enough in- 
struction in the manipulation of apparatus before taking charge of a 
laboratory. 

Information relating to equipment for secondary schools, compiled by 
Frederic M. Baker, the apparatus clerk, is printed in the appendix as 
exhibit P. 
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CONDENSED REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SYLLABUS 

-REVISION TO ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS AT 

SYRACUSE DECEMBER 1898 

The committee on syllabus revision, appointed in December 1895, 

finds itself in the double relation of statistician and advisor. It may 

collect and edit the opinions of the principals, but it remains for the high 

school department to approve or reject its suggestions and conclusions. 

The correspondence with the principals has been heavy, each principal 

having been addressed at least twice. To the following general letters 

112 replies have been received. 

Ithaca, N, K, 18 Nov, 1898 

THE 1900 SYLLABUS 

Last March a letter was sent to every principal in the state urging him 
to discuss needed changes of the syllabus with his faculty, to go through 
the entire work, and to report to the committee such changes as seemed 
desirable. From 600 principals addressed, only 68 replies were received. 
Is the committee to infer that the 532 who did not reply are entirely 
satisfied with the regents s)llabus as it now stands? 

The subject of syllabus revision is to be discussed at the Syracuse 
meeting, December 27-29, when the work of the committee representing 
the academic principals will be practically completed. The regents will 
take the suggestions which have been gathered, and in the light of them 
proceed to revise the syllabus. What points should be brought out in 
the final report of the committee ? 

If the present syllabus is not entirely satisfactory, now is the time to 
make it known. Every principal should examine the entire syllabus, note 
the changes he desires to have made, and send these to the revision com- 
mittee. If there is not time to go over the entire syllabus, please take 
that part which seems to have particular deficiencies and report upon 
that. 

Very truly yours 

F. D. BOVNTON 
E. W. LVTTLE 

F. V. Lester 

Committee 

Ithaca, N, Y. 3 March, 1898 

Fellow principal : Pursuant to a resolution passed at the Syracuse 
meeting, 1895, your committee on regents syllabus has begun its work 
to ascertain the changes desired by the principals, to tabulate and dis- 
tribute the results and arrange for the consideration of proposed changes 
at our next meeting. 

The syllabus will be published in 1900 and must then remain unchanged 
for five years. Now is the time to make suggestions for a change in the 
program of examinations, correlation of subjects — such as American 
history and literature, English history and literature, Cicero and Roman 
history, Nepos and Greek history, etc.; whether U. S. history should be 
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divided and part i become one of the preliminaries, how this division 
should be made, if at all ; whether drawing should become a preliminary 
subject ; whether Greek should be dropped, etc. 

VVc have asked the regents to communicate with the schools that have 
introduced the subjects of ist, 2d and 3d year English to ascertain what 
their experience has been as to the value of those subjects as compared 
with advanced English, English composition, rhetoric and English litera- 
ture; and to issue a bulletin giving the results of this inquiry. 

It is the hope of the committee that every principal will discuss the 
various changes desired with his faculty and respond promptly, specify- 
ing as clearly as possible the changes which he thinks would improve the 
work in the regents schools. The above suggested changes are not 
intended for anything but suggestions, and it is hoped that the responses 
from the principals will cover the entire field. 

Very truly yours 

F. D. BOYNTON ) 

E. W.. Ly'itle V Syllabus comtnitUe 

F. V. Lester ) 

The 112 replies may be roughly tabulated as follows : 

8 wish changes made in the program of examinations. 

12 prefer stability to changes of any kind. 

10 wish two examinations given in spelling, preacademic and 
academic. 

4 wish a one count test in vocal music. 

8 wish the questions in physics and chemistry such as to bring out the 
amount of laboratory work done. 

12 from colleges, seminaries and new principals who are unable or 
unwilling to suggest changes. * 

6 are for and 7 against correlating U. S. history and literature. 

7 are for and 6 against correlating English history and literature. 
7 are for and 8 against correlating Nepos and Greek history. 

16 are for and 19 against dividing U. S. history and adding part one 
to the preHminaries. 

1 5. are for and 22 against adding drawing to the preHminaries. 

22 are for and 27 against increasing the preliminaries. 

4 are for and 14 against dropping Greek from the program. 

On doubling the time and counts for Greek and Roman history, and 
for lessenmg the amount of work required in English and American liter- 
ature, the replies are practically unanimous in favor of such change. 

In addition to the above the following suggestions have also been 
made ; give a written examination in spelling for each certificate issued ; 
divide all 40-week subjects into parts i and 2 and give an examination 
at the end of each part ; divide U. S. history and cut out or correlate 
civics with it ; reduce the number of counts required for a classical 
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fractions, decimals, denominate numbers, the metric system and per- 
centage. Percentage, as used in this report, is intended to include inter- 
est, commercial and bank discount, and to exclude the remainder of 
commercial arithmetic. It is believed that the time now spent on that 
portion of arithmetic, which the adoption of this recommendation would 
exclude, may be more profitably spent on mental arithmetic, concrete 
geometry, and simple algebraic forms. Time is thus saved for the pupil 
who is to continue his studies while the pupil who ends his school life 
with the grammar school or before has all the arithmetic that the aver- 
age man in any business ever has occasion to use. By the introduction 
of the simpler forms of algebra and of concrete geometry into preacad- 
emic study an added stimulus that will lead to high school work is given 
to the pupil. 

The great fault of our educational system is the failure to correlate 
similar subjects or difterent parts of the same subject. We are going 
over and over the same ground at different points of the course. In the 
judgment of the committee, the intensive study of political and physical 
geography may be left profitably to a later period, the political geography 
to be taught with history, and the physical geography with science. It 
is therefore recommended that less be required of preacademic pupils 
both in political and physical geography 

The American pubhc school has before it a definite purpose, namely, 

the preparation of its boys and girls for intelligent American citizenship. 

Citizenship is the supreme test, the ultimate end of public education, 

and alone justifies the outlay of public funds. Hence there is no subject 

of more importance, no subject more closely related to good citizenship 

than U. S. history. As most of our pupils complete their school life 

before they reach the high school, it is necessary to teach this^, subject 

with the elements of civil government, in the grades. It is therefore 

recommended that U. S. history form a large part of the work in reading 

in the seventh and eighth years, and that an examination be given at the 

close of the eighth year. This examination should cover the entire field 

of U. S. history, but in a less intensive form than is expected of present U. S. 

history classes. The committee does not recommend that the study of 

U. S. history end at this point, but that a full year's course in U. S. 

history and civics be placed in the high school, not earlier than the third 

year, and after the student has had one or more years of other historical 

study. 

This committee believes that the above recommendations may be 
carried out easily in the grades, and if so that much of the gap which 
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now exists between the grammar and the high school will be closed and 
a much larger number of pupils will enter the high school. 

If it is possible to blend the last year of the grammar school with the 
first year of the high school, or to take one or two high school subjects 
during the last year of the grammar school, then much will have been 
accomplished toward closing the break between the two schools. 

Many high school students choose a course with two foreign languages. 
The reason for this is evident. The classical courses, those that have 
Latin with some other foreign language are still regarded as leading 
straight to the college; the general courses are regarded as leading 
nowhere. The obstacles now thrown in the way of completing any of 
these courses should be removed. At present 54 counts are required of 
the classical student who elects Latin and Greek as follows : Latin, 15 ; 
Greek, 11; English, 8; history, 6; science, 6; mathematics, theoretically 
6, but practically 8 ; a total of 54 of which 34 are language counts or 
nearly three full years of the course. If a modern language is selected 
in place of Greek, 51 counts are required. 

The reason why this discrimination should be made is not quite clear. 
But any attempt to lengthen the period of secondary study should be 
opposed by every principal. Any good four-year course of study^ should 
be accepted by the colleges. If they are unwilling to do this, then so 
much the worse for them. If it is true that continued study of foreign 
languages does not at the same time teach correct English expression, 
then there should be a corresponding reduction in the time allowed and 
in the amount of work required for the study of foreign languages. It 
should be made possible for the average student to complete any well- 
balanced 48 count course in four years, with 15 hours of prepared reci- 
tations a week. 

The correlation of Nepos and Greek history, of Cicero and Roman 
history would through concentration save some time in schools that take 
these subjects. 

Nothing tends more to superficiality than a series of lo-week subjects. 
The reduction of the number of such subjects accomplishes a double 
purpose, i) it secures better work, 2) it holds the pupil in school for a 
longer period. One of the reasons why the classical course has been 
regarded so universally a better course than any that has thus far been 
offered as a substitute is the thorough study of comparatively few subjects. 
The committee, therefore, recommends that all 10- week courses be 
abolished. 

It is further recommended that two counts be given to Greek and 
Homan history, and that New York history, if continued at all, be 
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continued as a reading course with advanced U. S. history, and given 
one count. For nonclassical students it is recommended that one or 
more of the great masterpieces of classical literature be read in trans- 
lation in both the Greek and the Roman history classes. 

The feeling is general among the principals that the amount of work 
required in both English and American literature is altogether out of 
proportion to time allowed and counts given. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the amount of work in both English and American litera- 
ture be reduced one half, and that definite authors be assigned for each 
year's study, that it be understood that the study of English and Ameri- 
can literature with advanced English be assigned to the third year 
of the English course, that the course in English reading be assigned to 
the fourth year of the English course and be given four counts. 

The time has not yet arrived when the March examination should be 
discoii tinned. If the state undertakes to conduct these examinations at 
all, then it should make ample provision for them, including the review 
of papers. The committee assigns two reasons for this position : 

1 The strain on students in the graduating classes, who do not know 
whether they are to be graduated or not till within a few hours of com- 
mencement exercises, is a serious matter and should be avoided. It 
should therefore be the aim of all principals to arrange the work of the 
senior class so that after the March examination each member may spend 
the remaining portion of the year in the intensive study of some period 
of history or literature or biography with the object of writing a thesis of 
from two to three thousand words. 

2 Many schools in smaller towns and villages still find it impracticable to 
adjust themselves to a two-term course, there being a large number of 
nonresident boys and girls from the country who find it necessary to 
leave school in the early spring. It is therefore recommended that the 
March examination be retained for preacademic, nth and 12th year 
pupils, and that the January and June examinations include all subjects; 
that the program of examinations be modified by placing nth and 12th 
year subjects in the first three days and the preacademic subjects in the 
last two days of the week. 

After some inquiry into the causes, the committee has been unable to 
see the full force of the argument, that a subject which is studied for 10 
weeks should be given just as searching an examination, extending over the 
same length of time as a subject pursued the entire year. It therefore 
reconmiends that for all subjects receiving but one count and studied but 
10 weeks, should any such escape the final revision of the 1900 
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syllabus, but two hours be given in which to write the examination with 
a corresponding decrease in the number of questions submitted. 

There is a general impression that too many subjects are now included 
in the schedule of examinations, and that this number should be reduced. 
It is therefore recommended that all subjects be omitted in which less 
than lo schools, as shown by the examination returns, are interested. 

Finally, the committee recommends that the work of syllabus revision 
be along lines looking toward four-year-parallel courses in history, 
science, mathematics and English. It is recommended that the course in 
history include the study of general history, Greek, Roman and English 
history with a year of advanced U. S. history and civics ; the course in 
science, a year each in physics, chemistry, biology and geology; the 
course in mathematics, elementary algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
plane and spheric trigonometry and advanced arithmetic ; the course in 
English, I St and 2d year English as prescribed in the present syllabus 
with such minor changes as may seem necessary, advanced English and 
the history of English and American literature for the third year, English 
reading for the fourth year. 

Respectfully submitted 

F. D. Boyntonn 

E. W. Lyttle V Syllabus committee 

F. V. Lester ) 

Report of committee of Associated academic principals on 

revision of courses of study 

November 15, 1898, the following letter was sent to all high schools 

and academies of the University : 

Ithacay N. K, 15 Nov. 1898 

Fellow principal: 

The chancellor of the University has appointed the undersigned to 
take charge of the work specified in the following resolution passed at 
the Convocation in Albany last June : * The chancellor shall appoint a 
committee from the academic principals of the state whose duty it shall 
be to take under advisement the arrangement of parallel courses of study 
— academic, commercial, manual training, domestic, also in history and 
science — to be printed in the 1900 syllabus as suggestions to the schools 
of the state. 

The committee respectfully asks you to give on one side of the inclosed 
blank complete information of your courses as they now exist ; and on 
the other side what in your judgment would be an ideal course or 
courses for a school of your grade. If you do not favor * labeled 
courses,' kindly fill out on the back of the blank a general course suited 
to all pupils and all conditions. The committee asks an immediate reply 
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in the inclosed envelop in order that it may be able to make a prelim- 
inary report at the principals' conference, which will be held at Syracuse 
during the holiday vacation, December 27-29. 

Very truly yours 

F. D. BovNTON, Ithaca 
F. V. Lester, Westport 
O. D. Robinson, Albany 
C. T. R. Smith, Lansingburg 
James Winne, Poughkeepsie 
C. W. Evans, Elmira 
A. L. Goodrich, Utica 

Committee 

The blank called for courses of study in effect in 1899 and for ideal 
courses that might be suggested for the 1900 academic syllabus. 

Replies from 108 schools were received in November and December. 
The high school department was unable to tabulate these returns in time 
for consideration at the principals* conference. The committee asked, 
therefore, that they be printed by the University and that a final report 
be presented at convocation in 1899. 

Of the 108 replies to the circular letter, two gave an actual general 
course and nine an ideal ; 71 an actual classical course and 14 an ideal; 
81 an actual Latin-academic course and 13 an ideal; 31 an actual 
modem language course and eight an ideal ; 57 an actual English course 
and six an ideal. 

Of 86 schools 79% reported rhetorical exercises. The average prepara- 
tion for these exercises in 30 schools was 123 minutes. The average 
weekly time aside from preparation in 52 schools was 34 minutes. 

Of 88 schools 85% reported general exercises in singing. In 69 schools 
the average daily time devoted to these exercises was 12^ minutes. 

89 schools reported 482 academic teachers, an average of five to each 
school. 84 schools reported 7741 pupils holding preliminary certificates. 
86 schools reported 19764 pupils, an average of 229 pupils. In 75 
schools the average number in the graduating class was 13. In 73 
schools the average age at graduation was 17.74 years. 

The 64 schools giving an actual classical course introduce 67 different 
subjects ; the 14 schools suggesting an ideal classical course 57 ; the 69 
schools giving an actual Latin-scientific course 68; the 11 schools sug- 
gesting an ideal Latin-scientific course 51 ; the 80 schools giving a real 
English course 67 ; the six schools suggesting an ideal English course 38. 
Tables G-I in the appendix give these returns in detail. 
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ADBaSSION BEQUIRENBNTS TO BBPBESENTATIVE COLLEGES OR COL- 
LEGE DEPARTMENTS OF UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA ^ 

These requirements, measured by the University unit (count), represent- 
ing lo weeks* work for five days each week are presented for comparison 
with the report of the committee of the academic principals. 

Tables J^ K, L, M in the appendix give the classical, Latin-scientific, 
scientific and English courses, or their equivalents. The numbers refer 
to the columns in the table and are followed by the state or province, 
institution, place, course, year in force and grading as measured by counts 
required. 

The 25 colleges offering a classical course introduce 40 different sub- 
jects ; the 25 colleges offering a Latin-scientific course 42 ; the 25 colleges 
oflfering a scientific course 45; the 12 colleges offering an English 
course 41. 

Admission to 2$ colleges or college departments of universities 

Classical course 



No. 



State or proTlnce 



1 


California 


2 


Colorado 


3 


Connectiont 


4 


Illinois 


5 


Indiana 


6 


Iowa 


7 


Kansas 


8 


Maryland 


9 


Maine 


10 


Massaohusetts 


11 


Michigan 


12 


Minnesota 


IS 


Nebraska 


14 


New Hampshire 


15 


New Jersey 


16 


New York 


17 


New York 


18 


North Dakota 


19 


Ohio 


20 


Pennsylvania 


21 


Rhode Island 


22 


South Dakota 


23 


Wipconsin 


24 


Ontario 


25 


Quebec 



Institution 



University 

University 

Yale 

University 

University 

University 

University 

Johns Hopkins 

University 

Harvard 

University 

University 

University 

Dartmouth 

Princeton 

Columbia 

Cornell 

University 

University 

University 

Brown 

University 

University 

Toronto 

McGill 



Place 



Berkeley 

Bonlder 

New Haven 

Urbana 

Bloomiufi^ton 

Iowa City 

I<awrence 

Baltimore 

Orono 

Canibiidge 

Ann Arbor 

.Minneu polls 

Lincoln 

Hanover 

Princeton 

New York 

Ithaca 

Grand Forks 

Coliiiiibiis 

Philadelphia 

Providence 

Vermillion 

Madison 

Toronto 

Montreal 



Course 



O 



Group 1 1901 

Classical 1898 

Classical 1899 

Clas!«ical 1898 

Classical 1898 

Classical 1898 

Group 2 1898 

Classical 1898 

Classical 1898 

Group a 1898 

Group 1 1898 

Classical 1899 

Classical 1898 

Classical 1898 

Classical 1898 
Group 1 or 2 1899 

Group A 1899 

Classical 1898 

Classical 1897 

Group 2 1898 

Group 2 1898 

Classical 1898 

Group 2 1898 

Part 2 1898 
Arts associate 1899 



a 

s 



58 

52 

52 

45 

56 

46 

42 

51 

51 

60 

50 

54 

46 

48 

49 

48 

50 

36 

51 

50 

50 

48 

50 

38 

24 



aCompiled by Directors' assistant Henry L. Taylor, Ph. D. 
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ScUntific course 



No. 


State or province 


Institution 


Plac« 


Course 


a 
1901 


Counts 


1 


California 


University 


Berkeley 


C. E. 


43 


2 


Colorado 


School of mines 


Golden 


General 


1898 


12 


3 


CoDiiecticut 


Yale 


New Haven 


Sheffield sci. 


1898 


43 


4 


Illinois 


University 


Urbana 


Coll. of sci. 


1898 


34 


5 


Indiana 


Rose polytechnic 


Terre Haute 


C. E. 


1898 


12 


6 


Iowa 


University 


Iowa City 


Philosophy B 


1898 


39 


7 


Kansas 


University 


Lawrence 


Engineering 


1900 


46 


8 


Maine 


University 


Orono 


Scientific 


1898 


30 


9 


Maryland 


Johns Hopkins 


Baltimore 


Group 2 


1898 


50 


10 


Massachusetts 


Inst, of technology 


Boston 


C. E. 


1900 


28 


11 


Massachusetts 


Worcester poly. 


Worcester 


General 


1899 


24 


12 


Massachusetts 


Harvard 


Cambridge 


Lawrence sci. 


1898 


30 


13 


Michigan 


University 


Ann Arbor 


Group 4 


1898 


50 


14 


Minnesota 


University 


Minneapolis 


Scientific 


1900 


54 


15 


New Hampshire 


Dartmouth 


Hanover 


Thayer scho*! 


1898 


36 


16 


New Jersey 


Green school of sci. 


Princetou 


C. E. 


1898 


29 


17 


New Jersey 


Stevens 


Hobokeu 


General 


1898 


28 


18 


New York 


Columbia 


New York 


Sch. of mines 


1898 


41 


19 


New York 


Cornell 


Ithaca 


Sibley coll. 


1898 


32 


20 


Ohio 


Ca.se school 


Cleveland 


General 


1897 


26 


21 


Pennsylvania 


Lehi)>h university 


S. Bethlehem 


Soi. & letters 


1898 


24 


22 


Pennsylvunia 


Towne scieuclfic 


Philadelphia 


Sci. and tech. 


1898 


32 


23 


Rhode Island 


Browu 


Providence 


Group 4 


1898 


31 


24 


Wisconsin 


University 


Ma«li8on 


Grou]) 4 


1898 


50 


25 


Ontario 


Coll. of phys&sur. 


Toronto 


General 


1898 


36 



Admission to za colleges or college departments of universities 

English course 



No. 


SUte 


Institution 


Place 


Course 


I 

a 

5 


S 

a 

9 


1 


California 


University 


Berkeley 


Social sci. 


1 
1901! 58 


2 


Colorado 


University 


Boulder 


B. S. 


1898' 50 


3 


Michigan 


University 


Ann Arbor 


Group 4 


1898; 50 


4 


Minnesota 


Unixersity 


Minneapolis 


Literary 


1900' 50 


5 


Nebraska 


University 


Lincoln 


General 


1898: 45 


6 


North Dakota 


University 


Grand Forks 


English 


18981 36 


7 


New Hampshire 


Dartmouth 


Hanover 


Lat.8ci.(B.L) 


1898i 50 


8 


New York 


Cornell 


Ithaca 


Group C 


18991 46 


9 


Ohio 


University 


Columbus 


Eng. in phii. 


1898; 42 


10 


Pennsylvania 


Uuiversity 


Philailelphia 


Course 4 


1898 30 


11 


South Dakota 


University 


Vermillion 


Literary 


1899 44 


12 


Wisconsin 


University 


Madison 


Eng. group 6 


1898 46 
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New definition of requirements 

1 English as at present. (Outlined in cat\ virtually college 
entrance requirements in English as adopted by the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the middle states and Maryland ; 8 
counts) 

2 Elementary Greek. The examination will be adapted to the 
proficiency of those who have studied Greek in a systematic course of 
five exercises a week extending through at least two school years. (CVjt/.; 
involves changes; 8 counts) 

3 Greek authors, and 

4 Greek composition. To be adequately prepared for both ex- 
aminations, the candidate should have studied Greek in a systematic 
course of five exercises a week extending through at least three school 
years. {Cat.\ involves changes ; 12 counts) 

5 Elementary Latin. The examination will be adapted to the 
proficiency of those who have studied Latin in a systematic course of 
five lessons a week extending through ^t least three school years. {Cat, \ 
involves changes; 12 counts) 

6 Latin authors, and 

7 Latin composition. To be adequately prepared for both ex- 
aminations, the candidate should have studied Latin in a systematic 
course of five lessons a week extending through at least four school years. 
{Cat. ; involves changes ; 16 counts) 

8 Elementary German. Selections for translation into English 
will be suited to candidates who have read not less than 200 pages of 
easy German. The grammar should be studied concurrently. (Gz/.; 
involves changes ; 4 counts) 

9 Advanced German. The translation at sight of ordinary German. 
The translation into German of a connected passage of English prose. 
In addition to the amount specified under elementary German not less 
than 500 pages of classical and contemporary prose and verse. (Gz/.; 
discussions of the Commission of colleges of the New England states ; 
course seems short of three years' work; 10-12 counts) 

ID Elementary French. Selections for translation will be suited to 
the proficiency of candidates who have read not less than 400 pages. 
The grammar should be studied concurrently. {Cat,\ involves changes; 
4 counts) 

II Advanced French. Selections for translation will be suited to 
the proficiency of candidates who have read in addition to the elementary 
French not less than 600 pages of prose and verse. {Cat. ; discussions of 
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25 Botany. A course of study in laboratory work. The course 
should extend through at least half the school year with five lessons a week 
{Ou/.; 2 counts) 

Zoology. A course of study in laboratory work. The course 
should tend through at least half the school year with at least five 
lesson .week. (On/.; 2 counts) 

2 7 JO Shop work. A course of instruction in the use of tools and 
in .ordinary processes employed in the working of wood and metal. 

27 Woodwork 

28 Blacksmithing 

29 Chipping, filing and fitting 

30 Machine tool work. Notebooks and models required, (d?///. ; 
2-4 counts each) 

31 Freehand drawing. The representation of simple objects in 
outline and shading. (2 counts). 

32 Projections. The projection in plan and elevation of geometric 
figures and of simple parts of architectural subjects or machinery. {Ou/. ; 
31 and 32 are the equivalents of the * Outline of requirements in draw- 
ing'; 2-4 counts each). 

Terms of admission to Harvard college under the new system are not 
yet formulated but it is not the intention of the faculty to increase the 
amount of work required. 

Proposed requirements for admission to the Lawrence scientific school 

The following preliminary statement has received the approval of the 
faculty of arts and sciences. By this plan admission requirements will be 
brought up to substantial equality with those of Harvard college, by 
adding new subjects from time to time. In those studies which may be 
used for admission either to Harvard college or to the scientific school, 
the examinations will be identical. The number placed before each study 
designates the same study in the new definitions of requirements. 
The figure which follows each study indicates the relative weight which 
it is proposed to give to it in determining the question of the candidate's 
fitness for admission; but the weights, as well as other features of the 
plan, are subject to modification. 

Languages 
Elementary Advanced 

1 English (4) 3 Greek authors (2) 

2 Greek (3) Offered without 4 Greek composition (i) 

Latin will count 4 6 Latin authors (2) 

5 Latin (4) 7 Latin composition (i) 

8 German (2) 9 German (2) 

10 French {2) 11 French (2) 
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For 1903, and thereafter, the studies of Group A, and in addition 
studies aggregating 9 points, a total of 26 points. 

It is proposed, however, to limit the freedom of election by certain re- 
strictions on the choice of optional studies. 

Conclusions. The preceding summaries show 

1 a great lack of uniformity in courses of study in force in New York 
secondary schools ; 

2 a similar lack of uniformity in courses of study suggested as ideal ; 

3 a decided lack of uniformity in admission requirements to repre- 
sentative colleges ; 

4 results of endeavors of Columbia conferences to promote uniformity 
in college-entrance requirements. 

Careful study of these summaries and discussions should lead to work- 
ing courses for one, two, three and four-year secondary schools so that 
a student might change with the least possible loss 

1 from one secondary school to a corresponding grade in another ; 

2 from grade to grade in the same or another secondary school ; 

3 from course to course in the same or another secondary school ; 

4 from one college, university, professional, technical or other special 
school to a similar institution in the same or another state. 

The problem demands 

1 a clear definition of 

a) fundamental subjects common to all courses, e. g. algebra, etc. 
If) essential ^subjects belonging to particular courses, e. g. Latin in 
classical. 

2 an exact assignment of 

fundamental and essential subjects to certain positions, e. g. 
second year English to the second year, not to the first year as sug- 
gested in four * ideal ' courses. 

Principals are requested to study the problem carefully and to forward 
suggestions to the high school department. 

SUMMARY OF SUOOESTIONS FOR 1900 ACADEMIC SYLLABUS 

Preliminaries. Outlines in reading, writing, spelling and elementary 
English, the language studies required for admission to the high school, 
should be more specific. Though each subject is in close relation with 
all the others, elementary English should be considered the sum of 
results obtained in all. 
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Outlines in arithmetic and geography should be to some extent simpli- 
fied, even beyond the abridged forms of the 1895 revision. 

In teaching arithmetic special emphasis should be placed on the avoid- 
ance of puzzles and operations with enormous numbers, and on attention 
to mental work and to practical problems. 

In teaching geography the minds of pupils should not be burdened 
with useless details. 

English. II branches should be substituted for the 17 given in the 
1895 edition : 

4 First year English 2 Rhetoric 

4 Second year English 2 American selections 

4 Third year Enghsh 2 English selections 

• 

4 English reading 2 Advanced English composition 

2 Advanced English 2 History of literature 

2 English composition 

The courses in first, second and third year English and that in English 
reading should form a carefully graded course extending over the four years 
of the hii^h school. These courses should be so arranged that where 
the pressure of other subjects forbids the giving of so much time to English, 
the curriculum may be lightened by omitting the work of any year and 
distributing the work of either the preceding or following year over two 
years. If in any year of the high school course it is impossible to give 
English continuously throughout the year, parallel half-year courses should 
be offered, a*nd these should be in most cases so similar to portions of the 
full year courses that students may pass from them to the year's course 
without inconvenience. The desire that more than four years of English 
should be available for graduate students should be met by the provision 
that some of the parallel courses of the later years should be elective as 
additional courses. By this arrangement also those who prefer extensive 
to intensive courses in the later years, and those who wish to teach the 
history of literature rather than the courses required for entrance to 
college, would be accommodated without confusion or loss in the grada- 
tion of work from term to term. All the courses should be planned to re 
quire the full lime in study and recitation that is demanded for any other 
courses to which the same credits are assigned. 

German and French. Prof. H. S. White, dean of the Cornell uni- 
versity faculty and professor of German, writes as follows touching the 
modern language courses in the 1895 syllabus. 

I have recently examined the academic syllabus referring to the exami- 
nations m German and French. Regarding the directions to students 
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and the papers set in these languages, Professor Crane (professor of the 
Romance languages) and myself agree that there is little to suggest. The 
examination papers and the instructions for preparation seem quite well 
adapted to the time set aside for these subjects. One suggestion, how- 
ever, I desire to make with regard to the work set for translation into 
English for second year German. Our experience has been that in too 
many of the schools the translation during the second year is confined to 
easy stories and plays. Examining your list on page 317, I find only one 
work, Freytag's Journalisten, which is of a distinctly classical character. 
It seems to me that it would be well to insert in this list some of the 
standard works noted on page 318, as for instance, Lessing's Minna von 
Barnhflm, Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea^ diVid Schiller's Wilhelm TelL 
I see no reason why one or more of the above four works should not be 
read during the second year. 

Our criticism of the work in the modern languages in the schools is 
that these languages are not taken seriously enough. The same students 
who are studying difficult Latin and Greek clabsics are set to work on 
the easiest French and German productions, and complain if works of 
even moderate difficulty are set for translation. The result is that often 
students study two years in the schools merely to meet our ele- 
mentary requirements in French and German; and sometimes three 
years are spent without meeting our requirements for advanced German. 
The principal reason is that the standard German classics are not begpn 
early enough in the course. Your selections for second and third year 
French and for third year German are all that could be desired. 

In individual cases principals of New York secondary schools have 
criticized the modern language courses as too severe. Returns from the 
whole state, however, indicate a comparatively unusual degree of satisfac- 
tion. This is specially true of first and second year German, first, second 
and third year French. 

The criticism of Prof. White and Prof. Crane that the work in modem 
languages in the schools is not taken seriously enough seems perfectly 
just. Courses in German and French should require as much and as 
careful work as those in Latin. In second year German Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell and Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea should be substituted 
for Freytag's Journalisten, and in third year German Faust should be 
omitted. 

Greek. Second and third year Greek should be omitted. 

Mathematics. There should be one two- count examination in 
trigonometry, including both plane and spheric trigonometry. 

Physics and chemistry. There should be continuous courses of 
one year in both physics and chemistry. Laboratory work should be 
required. Lists of experiments should be given in the syllabus and the suc- 
cessful performance of a certain number should be a condition for admis- 
sion to the examinations, of which laboratory note books should also form 
a part. 
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Earth science. There should be continuous courses of one year in 
both physical geography and geology. The course in physical geography 
should be recommended for the first or second academic year, so that when 
practicable it may be followed immediately by geology. Topics of a geo- 
logic nature heretofore included in the syllabus in physical geography 
should be omitted. 

Biologic sciences. There should be continuous courses of one year 
in both botany and zoology. In botany, zoology, physiology and hygiene, 
topics should be assigned for special study as in history and literature. 
Announcements of special topics should be made some time in advance 
and should include hints as to books and other sources of information. 
Where special topics have been assigned teaghers should not overburden 
the minds of students with minutiae in the rest of the field, such as in 
zoology, e. g. the memorizing of Latin names of orders and families of 
branches of animals not assigned for special study, or the description of 
animals which are not ordinarily procurable in a condition fit for study in 
the class. Laboratory notebooks should form a feature of the exami- 
nations. 

In botany more stress should be laid on the study of the life processes 
of plants and their general morphology. Members of the lower as well 
a^ of the higher plant families should be suggested for study. There 
should also be a general study of the characteristics and habits of several 
important families as manifested in representative plants. Stress should 
be put on the study of plants when possible in their natural surroundings. 

The work in zoology should be confined largely to the animals 
mentioned in the syllabus, on the supposition that the knowledge required 
will be derived mainly from the study of the animals themselves after the 
methods laid down in the numerous laboratory guides now available. 

In physiology more stress should be laid on the cell theory and on the 
digestive processes. More attention should also be paid to different 
kinds of food and their relative digestibility and to simple experiments 
illustrating physiologic phenomena. 

History. Two counts each should be assigned to Greek and Roman 
history. French history and one reading course in U. S. history should 
be omitted. In U. S. history a more elementary syllabus requiring much 
biographic reading, and the elements of civil government should be pre- 
pared. In advanced U. S. history the present syllabus should be revised 
and the outlines should include the history of national finance and of 
civil service reform. The syllabus in New York history should not be 
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changed, but after 1900 a short reading course should be added to the 
present requirements. 

Stenography and bookkeeping. Outlines in stenography and 
bookkeeping should be made more explicit. 

Drawing. There should be few changes in the outlines in geometric 
and working drawings. The syllabus in pictorial drawing and in decora-, 
tive drawing, however, should be revised, specially as regards the text in 
historic ornament and all the plates selected for study in the schools. 

Business subjects. The special subjects for state business credentials, 
given as higher examinations, should be credited as follows toward 
academic credentials : 

State business diploma and state business certificate 

2 Bookkeeping 2 Commercial arithmetic 

2 Commercial law 2 Business and office methods 

2 English 2 Commercial geography and his- 

torv of commerce 

State stenographers diploma and state stenographers certificate 
2 English 2 Typewriting 

Credentials. These should be the same as in the 1895 revision 
except that permission should be granted to substitute Latin or Greek for 
the English now required for diplomas and for 24, 36 and 48 count cer- 
tificates. This change, however, should be made only with the definite 
understanding that the Latin or Greek papers of all students who claim 
this privilege will be revised carefully for English. 

Program, The program should be modified by placing nth and 
12th year subjects in the first three days and the preacademic subjects in 
the last two days of the week. 

SUMMARY OF APPENDIX 

For the convenience of the reader some of the tables and other informa- 
tion have been transferred to the appendix. These are described briefly 
as follows : 

Table A. Summary of secondary schools chartered or admitted to the 
University in 1898. Absolute charters were granted to eight academies 
and certificates of admission to three as branches of the Academy of Mt 
St Vincent. 52 certificates of admission were issued to high schools and 
academic departments. The total net property of all these institutions 
was $1,981,571.10, the average net property $33026.18. 
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Table B. List of i8 academic departments whose names were changed 
to high schools in 1898. 

Table C. Honor roll of schools sending 10 or more students to 
college. In 1898 the following, included in 1897, do not appear: New- 
burg free academy, Albany high school, Lockport union school, Alfred 
academy. Correspondence with these schools gives as a rule financial 
depression as the cause, and in almost every case comparatively large 
numbers of prospective college students are reported for 1899. 

Table D. List of 32 schools in which all students hold regents pre- 
liminary certificates. 

Table E. A comparison in faculty, students and credential grants of 
the 10 largest high schools, the 10 largest academies, the 10 smallest high 
schools, the 10 smallest academies. 

Averages show 37.8 instructors, 1292.3 students, $1427 in credential 
grants in the 10 largest high schools, as compared with i, 9.1, $5 respec- 
tively in the 10 smallest high schools, 4.5, 107. i, $184.10 respectively in 
all high schools; 21.4 instructors, 361.2 students, $302 in credential 
grants in the 10 largest academies, as compared with 2.3, 19.1, $8.50 
respectively in the 10 smallest academies, 7.7, 88, $113.44 respectively in 
all academies. 

Averages for all New York secondary schools show 5.1 instructors, 
^^3-3 students and $172.60 in credential grants. 

Table F. Academic studies table. This is discussed fully under 
academic examinations. 

Tables G-I. Actual and suggested courses of study. These arc dis- 
cussed under revisions of academic syllabus. 

Tables J-M. Entrance requirements of leading colleges in United 
States and Canada. These are discussed under revision of academic 
syllabus. 

Tables N, O. A part of the study of New York school population and 
enrolment, showing that 51% of those who could be enroled in secondary 
schools are so enroled as compared with 80% in the elementary schools. 

Exhibit P. Information relative to equipment for secondary schools. 

Respectfully submitted 
Regents office^ Albany^ N. Y, James Russell Parsons jr 

February 1899 Director 
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APPEN- 

Table 

INCORPO 

Teaching 

Summary of charters 



VAMS 



AbBolate charters 

Friend! academy 

Holy CroM academic lotaool 

Round Lake acidemy 

St Jamee academy of Brooklyn. . 
Bt Joeeph'i acad. ichool of Batavla 
St Mary's academy of Llttlefalls 

XJrtallne seminary 

WatWTllet academy 

Academiea admitted 

a Holy Croas acad. of Manhattan. 

a St Oabrlers acad. of Manhattan, 
a St Lawrence's acad. of Manhat'n. 

Hlgrh achoola and aoademio 
departments admitted 

Almond union school 



Broadalbln union school 

Brushton union school 

Bnrdett union school 

Campbell union school 

Chaumont union school 

Cherry Creek union school. . , 
Clncinnatus union school . . . . 

East Isilp union school 

Elba union school 

Elmlra Heights union school 

Frewsburg union school 

Georgetown union school . . . 

Girls high school 

Hammond union school .... 

Hannibal union school 

Hartwlck union school 

Highland Falls union school 
Irondaquolt union school. . . . 
T^fargeville union school . . . 



PoBts>fflce 



Locust Valley. 

Albany 

Round Lake . . 

Brooklyn 

avia 

Utttefalls 

New Rochelle 
Waterrliet . . 



New York. 
New York. 
New York. 



Almond 

Broadalbln 

^rushton 

Burdett 

Campbell 

Chaumont 

Cherry Creek . . . 
Clncinnatus ..., 

East Isllp 

Elba 

Elmlra Heights 

Frewsburg 

(Georgetown ... 

Brooklyn 

Hammond 

Hannibal 

Hartwlck 

Highland Falls 
Irondequolt. . . . 
Laf argevlile . . . 



County 



Queens 

Albany 

Saratoga .... 

Kings 

Genesee 

Herkimer . . . 
Westchester 
Albany 



New York. 
New York. 
New York. 



Date 



Allegany 

Fulton 

Franklin 

Schuyler 

Steuben 

Jefferson 

Chautauqua ... 

Cortland 

Suffolk 

Genesee 

Chemung 

Chautauqua . . . 

Madison 

Kings 

St Lawrence . . . 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Orange 

Monroe 

Jefferson 



27 Je98 
16 D 97 
4 N 97 
16 D 97 
16 D 97 
22 Mr 98 
22 Mr 98 
22 Mr 98 

27Je98 
27 Je98 
27Je98 

16 D 97 

4 N 97 

4 N 97 

27 Je9l 

4 N97 

92 Mr 98 

16 D 97 

16 D 97 

27 Je9d 

4 N 97 

27 Je 98 

16 D 97 

2aMr98 

16 D 97 

4 N 97 

22 Mr 98 

22 Mr 98 

22 Mr 98 

22 Mr 98 

27 Je98 



1 



acad. 
J. a. 
acad. 
acad. 
m. a. 
acad. 
acad. 
acad. 

acad. 
acad. 
acad. 



I 



C 

c 

CI 

w 
w 
w 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

w 
w 
o 

A 

w 
c 
w 

K 
CI 
CI 

w 
w 

c 

c 
c 
c 

D 
Cr 
C 
C 



n Rninch of Acndeniy of Mt St Vincent, h A=S. Dwlght Arms ; C=Charles N. Cobb ; Cl=Arthur G. 
o Subject to Inspection, d Leased, e Includes grounds. /Public library completes requirements. 
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DIX 

A 

RATION 

institutions 

and admissions 1898 



TALUS OP 


DEBTS 




OronndB 


Buildings 


Library 


Apparatus 


Furniture 


Museum 


Other 
property 


VBT 
PROPBRTY 


$1200 
d3500 


$42 500 

d 12 700 

13 000 

20 000 

d80 000 

d 16 000 

40 000 

d20000 

210100 

« 80 400 

44 441 

• 

1000 
4500 
2 500 
2500 
8500 
6500 

aooo 

8500 

15 000 

2500 

15000 

4500 

2500 

400000 

3800 

8500 

1100 

17 000 

7500 

4000 


$350 
d 219 65 

750 

7500 

500 

7 700 

/7250 

d500 . 

2 516 
560 
509 85 

200 

200 

200 

393 

200 

200 

200 

27040 

200. 
7250 

250 
7 219 25 

204 
8000 

240 

200 95 

250 
/170 

200 

200 


$450 
d2S4 60 

500 
7300 

250 

250 

7250 

d860 

514 

60915 

27144 

100 
7100 

100 

151 10 

100 

100 

163 

175 

175 

131 

382 96 
7 151 15 

141 
2500 

100 

153 60 

150 

142 

143 75 

100 


$8 650 

d835 
350 

3639 

1850 

1426 
71000 
dl 700 

6324 
1250 
1656 66 

200 
?500 

285 

250 

619 
50 

200 

100 
1000 

200 
1342 24 

200 

310 
30 000 

150 
60 

156 75 
1 50(> 

529 95 

300 


$146 
25 

dl70 

50 
800 

• • • • • • • 

200 


$65 690 06 


$98119 


$112 858 87 
d 17 509 25 


1000 


12 000 




27 600 


15 000 


2000 


87 489 


d6000 




88 746 


d4000 






82 401 


40 000 




29 000 


52 500 


dl 000 




d38 780 


51 500 






271 004 


? 






88119 15 


24 000 
400 






70 878 94 
1 900 


500 


03000 


2800 


500 




8585 


500 
500 


285 
179 22 


01000 


8 079 10 
5 098 22 


500 




7850 


400 


7 650 
73M44 
2 875 




3 618 


500 

1500 

400 


0800 
07000 


4 108 84 
18 750 
2 981 


S200 
1000 


1650 


M8 000 


3 775 2i> 
6 070 4u 


900 




071200 


2255 


100000 




540 700 


350 






4 140 . 


500 


879 85 




10 294 40 


200 




1 856 75 


9000 
600 

500 


1977 

509 90 
?50(» 


i8300 
<3 500 


21489 
5 983 60 
5600 



Clement; 
fflndudei 



Cr=L O. Crlssy: DzCharles Davidson ; K=Roland S. Keyser; W^harles F. Wheelock* 
bonded Indebtedness, h Includes $17000 bonded indebtedness, i Bonded debt. 
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Table B 

Names changed 1898 



Prom 



Allegany union school 

Buffalo bigh school '. 

Cornwall union school 

Corona union school 

De Ruyter union school 

Far Kockaway union school 

Franklin acad. and union school, 

PratUbur^ 

Qenesee Valley seminary and union 

school 

Glens FallH union school 

Lawrence Station union school 

McQrawville union school 

Mechanicvillc union school 

Mexico union school 

Oneida union school 

Port Byron IVfe school and ucad... 

Silver Creek union nchool 

South Glens Fulls union school.... 
Tarrytown union school 




Allegany high school 

BufStlo central high school 

Cornwall high school 

Corona high school 

De Rny ter high school 

Far Rockaway high school 

Franklin acad. and Prattsburg 
high school 

Bel fast high school 

Glens Falls high school 

Lawrence high school . . . ; 

McGraw union school 

MechanicTille high school 

Mexico acad. and high school 

Oneida high school 

Port Byron high school 

Silver Creek high school 

South Glens Falls high school 

Washington Irving high school .. 



Date 



27 Je 
16 D 

4N 
16 D 

4N 
4N 



98 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 



27 Jo 98 



27 Je 
4N 

4N 
27 Je 

4N 
27 Je 

4N 
4N 
4N 
4N 
4N 



98 
97 
97 
98 
97 
98 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 



Table C 
Honor roll of schools sending 10 or more students to college 

•93 *94 'es *»6 *e7 '08 

25 38 35 41 47 45 Polytechnic inst. of Brooklyn, acad. dep't 

a 25 24 30 40 40 Brooklyn boys high school 

18 21 18 14 30 36 Adelphi academy 

24 53 33 33 45 31 Ithaca high school 

a 21 a 29 25 31 Syrian protestant college, acad. dep't 

41 21 39 56 37 29 Syracuse high school 

a a 18 26 23 25 Cascad ilia school 

a a 8 15 17 22 Trinity school 

38 27 26 21 33 20 Buti'alo central high school 

29 29 38 37 13 20 Rochester free academy 

15 13 23 10 14 19 Troy academy 

13 16 17 23 7 18 Utica free academy 

18 20 25 13 14 16 Colgate academy 

6 13 10 3 r 16 Youkers high school 

3 3 6 8 10 15 Packer collegiate institute 

7 7 12 12 10 13 Binghamton high school 
23 19 20 16 18 12 Elmira free academy 

13 11 14 t 10 11 Auhurn high school 

13 8 4 10 5 11 Jamestown high school 



a No report. 
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Table E 

The brmcketed flgrure after the name of each school tells in how many of these columns it 
finds a place; 1. e. in bow many of the three points considered it is among the first or last 10. 

1898 Maximum : lo high schools (tax supported) 



Academic faculty 



1 Brooklyn girls (2) 81 

2 Brooklyn boys (2) 46 

S Hasten Park (8) 88 

4 Buffalo central (8) 87 

5 Syracuse (8) 85 

6 Rochester (8) 81 

7 Manual training (2) 80 

8 Albany(2) 27 

9 New York girls (2) 27 

10 bBrasmui Hall (1) 26 



Students 



1 Brooklyn girls (2) 8 118 

2 Brooklyn boys (2) 1 406 

8 Syracuse (8) 1 356 

4 Buffalo centra] (8) 1 251 

5 Hasten Park (8) 1 248 

6 Hanual training (2) . . . . 1 078 

7 New York boys (2) 897 

8 New York girls (2) .... 888 

9 Rochester (8) 879 

10 New York mixed (1) . . . 812 



« Earned on credentials 

1 Buffalo central (8) $4 675 

2 Albany (2) 1 595 

8 Hasten Park (8) 1 200 

4 Elmlra(l) 1 190 

5 Watertown (1 ) 1 140 

6 Jamestown (1) 965 

7 HomelUville (1) 925 

8 Ithaca (1) 915 

9 Syracuse (8) 900 

10 Rochester (8) 765 



1898 a, Minimum : lo high schools (tax supported) 



1 Altmar (1) 

2 Arkport(l) 

8 Ausable Forks (1). 

4 Baldwin (2) 

5 Brownvllle (1) 

6 Central Valley (2). 

7 Coesrmans (1) 

8 Corfu (1) 

9 Depew (2) 

10 oEssex (1) 



1 Amenla(l) 4 

2 Honeoye (1)... 5 

8Ravena(l) 6 

4 Depew (2) 7 

5 HoUis (1) 9 

6 Hinsdale (1) 10 

7 East Hampton (1) 11 

8 Central Valley (2) 18 

9 Katonah (1) 18 

10 Stony Point (1) 18 



1 Baldwin (2) 5 

2 ClncinnatUB (1) 5 

8 Greenwood (1) 5 

4 Highland (1) 5 

5 Lestershlre (1) 5 

6 Harlboro (1) 5 

^ Hooers (1) 5 

8 Sag Harbor (1) 5 

9 Silver Springs (1) 5 

10 Stapleton (1) 5 



1898 Maximum : academies (not tax supported) 



1 Packer collegiate Inst. (2) 48 

2 Polytechnic in., acad.dep*t (2). 27 
8 Acad, of Ht St Vincent (1) 25 

4 Pratt Inst, high school (2) 25 

5 ntica female academy (1 ) 17 

6 Albany female academy (1)... l6 

7 Fem.aca.Sac.H*rt,K*nw*d(l). 16 

8 Adelphi academy (2) 15 

9 Fem. aca. Sac. Hr't, N.Y. (2).. 15 
10 dNasareth academy (2) 15 



1 Adelphi academy (2)... 1 041 

2 Poly, in., aca. dep't (2). 580 

3 Parker collegiate in. (2) 521 

4 Trinity school (2) 882 

5 Fem. ac. S. H'rt, N. Y. (2) 221 

6 Genesee Wes'lynsem.O) 212 

7 Pratt In. high school (2) 188 

8 Casenovia sem. (1) 178 

9 Cook academy (2) 172 

10 Syr'npro.coLac.dep't(l) 172 



1 La Salle Inst. (1) 385 

2 Pike seminary (1) 360 

8 Cook academy (2) 340 

4 Nazareth academy (2) . . . . 315 

5 Lansingburg acad. (1).... 810 

6 Glens Falls acad. (1) 275 

7 Harion col. Inst. (1) 275 

8 StHary'sac, Ogden8b.(l) 270 

9 Keuka Institute (1) 245 

10 St Hary's cath. Inst. (1).. 245 



a Excluding schools admitted during year, b New York boys high also had 26. c 26 others 
also had one. d 8t Joseph's, Flushing, Trinitj school and Troy female also had 16. e 42 acad- 
emies and 47 union schools did not earn anything. 
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Table G 
CLASSICAL 
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Table M 

ADMISSION TO ENGLISH COURSE 

la 12 leading colleges 



1 


Subject. 
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Exhibit P 

APPARATUS 

Money expended for maps, charts ard globes for other than academic 
work, repairs to apparatus, chemicals, perishable supplies such as test 
tubes, bursting squares, Rupert's drops, corks, filter paper and rubber 
tubing, boxing ar.d transportation charges will not be duplicated. In the 
case of homemade apparatus the University will duplicate for the completed 
article on appraisal and approval of an inspector, but not for materials. 
The expense of a competent expert may be allowed for classifying and 
labeling a collection of minerals so as to transform them from a miscel- 
laneous mass of specimens into a well-organized collection suitable for 
instruction, but not for reclassifying and relabeling a collection which has 
been allowed to get into confusion. 

List prices are quoted from which a discount of from 5% to 25% will 
be allowed by dealers. Schools intending to buy are advised to get esti- 
mates from two or more dealers. The fact that an article is found in the 
following list does not mean that the University will duplicate for its 
purchase by every school regardless of ecjuipment and other conditions. 
On the contrary each individual case is subject to the approval of a 
University inspector. 

The articles enumerated below will be found most helpful in the labora- 
tory. They may be obtained from any good hardware store at a small dis- 
count from the list prices quoted. 

Price list 

Burner, Bunseii $ 50 

Calipers (spring) outside 1 

Calipers (spring) inside 1 

Calipers, Vernier 3 

Cold chisel 40 

Cork borers, set of six 1 

Dividers (spring) 1 

File, round, 6 in 15 

File, three cornered, 6 in 15 

Glass cutter 20 

Gage, American wire, 5 to 36 2 50 

Gauze, wire 4x4 10 

Graduate, cyliudric, English and metric 25- * $1 50 

Haunner, claw 50 

Lamp, alcohol 40 

Ma;;uiticr, pocket 25- 75- 

Mercury, per lb 75 

StMiie. oil 60 

riiers, Hat nose with wire cutter, 6 in 80 
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PHcelUt 
Table, rotating $6 



Tower, leaning 

Tubes, capillary 

Weights, avoirdupois, iron, 1 oz. to 1 lb 

Weights, Jgr. to 10 gr 

Weights, metric brass, 50 grams to 1 centigram 

HffdrodynamioB 

Bottle, specific gravity 

Cup, Tantalus 

Hydrometer, demonstration 

Hydrometer, light 

Hydrometer, heavy 

Hydrometer, Nicholson's 

Imp, bottle, with jar 

Jar, hydrometer 

Mill, Barker's, glass model 

Press, hydraulic, glass model 

Press, hydraulic, for breaking bars of wood and iron 

Pressure of liquids, apparatus 

Pressure, upward, apparatus 

Principle, Archimedes 

Pump, force, glass model 

Pomp, lifting, glass model 

Ram, hydraulic, glass model 

Siphon, glass 

Tubes, equilibrium 

Tubes, V shaped 

Vase, buoyancy 

Vase, PaschaFs 



150 


125- 


1 


50 


1 


iM) 


7&- 


20 


50 


50 


250 


80 


50 


450 


2 


25 


135 


150 


175 


250 


2 50 


4 


30 


2 


50 


175 


450 



Pneumatics 

Bag, rubber, with stop cook 1 

Barometer, aneroid 10 

Barometer, mercurial 6 

Chamber, condensing 6 

Fountain, Hero's glass ^ 

Fountain in vacuo 5 

Gage, vacuum 

Glass, band and bladder 

Globe, hollow copper for weighing air 

Hammer, water 

Hemispheres, Magdeburg, iron 

Mariotte*s law apparatus 

Pump, air 

Pump, air, Spreugel 

Receiver, glass, 2 gal 



$2 



150 




« 



.<P 
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Pric€list 

Tabes, aooustio $275 

" HopkiM' 3 

Wheel, Savart's 6 

Xylophone.. .^ 1 50 

OptUt 

ApparatQB for experiments with lenses $1 10 

Camera Inoida 7 50 

Disk, Newton's color 1 50 

Incidence and reflection apparatas 1 

Kaleidoscope 1 

Lenses, set of demonstration 2 50 

Mica, specimen of 30 

Mirror, concave 3 

** convex 275 

'* plain 50 

Photometer 7 

Polariscope . i 

Portlumi^re 15 

Prism, achromatic 3 

** bisulphid of carbon 3 

" glass 35- 

Nicbol's 3 

Reflection of light apparatas 1 50 

Beflectors, parabolic, per pair 8 

Spar, Iceland 50 

Spectroscope, pocket 10 

Tongs, tourmaline 3 

Vision, persistence of 60 

EUotrioity 

Ammeter 12 

Bag, Faraday's 125 

Balls, pith, per doz 25 

Battery, dry 40 

Battery, Grenet, qt 3 

** plunge, per cell 3 

** Samson 150 

Bell, electric 1 

Binding posts 15 

Bridge, Wheatstoue 8 - 

Cell, decomposing 2 50 

Chimes, electric 150 

Cylinder, induction 3 50 

Coil, demonstration 6 

lifting 1 

Rohmkorff li in. spark 8 
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Chemical apparatus 

.tic hydrogen generator 

18, qt. $1.25, gallon 

sand 

water 

Pip« 

es, reagent per doz 

ie, Woulflf 

ittee I.. 

serolles 

mp, for test tabes 

oks, pinob 

aoibles, Hessian 

isbes, evaporation 

isbes, lead 

Hstillation apparatus 

Cropper 

Flasks, evolntion round and flat bottoms 

Funnels, glass 

Glasses, beaker, per nest of 3 

Glasses, watch, per doz 

Jars, specimen, per doz 

Mortar, wedge wood 

Platinum foil and wire, per gram 

Rack, test tube 

Retorts, glass 8 oz 

Retorts, copper, 2 qt 

Rody stirring, of glass 

Spatula : 

Spoon, deflagrating 

StopperH, rubber, per doz 

Tongs, crucible 

Tripod, malleable iron, 6 in., 3 rings 



Price liMt 




$3 




175 




25 




125 




25 




2 - 


3 


25- 


2 


25- 


1 


.'SO- 


150 


15 




15 




05- 


40 


15- 


50 


35 




10 




05 




15- 


50 


10- 


50 


25- 


75 


25- 


60 


6 




50 




45 




30 




25- 


40 


4 




15 




25 




20 




25- 




75 




60 





Mineral collections 

Price list 
108 crystal models, liurd wood $24 50 for $15 1 

40 '* cutglass 30 21 for IS i^'^^"^^'' 

Preston's crystal mo<lelH 16 j 

Wash ing ton school collection no. 1.. 2 \ 

2.. 2 * 



3.. 2 V V 

Academy collection, 200 specimens lOO \ 



<* 4.. 3 50 
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Yagge's anatomic chirt $35 

Yagge's geographic chart $45 

Blodgett's historical chart ) 22 50 allowed 

Mac Coan historical chart 15 

Natural history diagrams fur botauy and zoology, each 1 20 

Zoologic wall charts, each 110 

Advanced maaic chart 12 

Maps 

Rand, McNally Globe ser. single map on spring roller 5 

Randy McNally, Globe scr. s«t 8 maps iu spring roller case 42 

Rand, McNally, Diamond ser. sot 8 maps in H)>riug roller caso .. 44 

Rand, McNally, Columbia ser. set 7 maps in spriug roller case.. 50 

Kiepert's physical maps,, each 7 

Kiepen's wall maps of ancient history 6-8 

W. &, A. K. Johnston's natural ser., single maps 5 

. on 

Relief maps, set 7 in case J 100 ^[\q^ a 

Parker's new structural maps, each 8-12 

Globes 

Terrestrial fully mounted, 12 inch 25 

Terestrial meridian, 12 inch 20 

Solar telluric globe 15 

Andrew's lunar tellurian 30 50 

Kendall's lunar tellurian 30 

Sweigert's lunar tellurian 42 50 

Gymnasium 

Cheatweights 8-12 

Horizontal bars with guys 15 - 25 

Horizontal bar, hickory 150- 2 50 

Parallel bars 15 - 25 

Indian clubs, per pair 40- 1 

Dumb bells, wood, per pair 25- 50 

Dumb bells, iron, per lb 05 

Wands, maple or hickory 50- 1 

Vaulting horse 25 - 40 

Traveling rings complete 4 

Exercising rings, wood 50 

Striking bag 4 - 

a » ual training 

Bench iitted for four pupils 10 

Bench, single 6 - 

Lathe, foot power or countershaft 35 
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Dealers in school supplies 

The University assumes no responsibility for the financial standinfi^ of any dealer 

American Roentgen ray co., Boston, Mass. 

X ray apparatus 
American school supply co., Chicago, III. - 

Maps, charts, globes and school furniture 
3ardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Maps, globes and school supplies 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 

Optical atvd laboratory supplies 
Becker, Christian, 117 Chamber st.. New York 

Fine balances and weights of precision 
Biddle, J. G., 910 Drexel bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric measuring instruments, physical apparatus, X ray apparatus 
Buff & Burger, Boston, Mass. 

Engineers and surveyors insruments 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Physical and chemical apj>aratus 
Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandi St., New York 

Electric instruments and supplies 
Caproni, P. P. & Bro., Boston, Mass. 

Plaster casts 
Castelvecchi, L., 143 Grand st., New York 

Plaster casts 
Central school supply co., Chicago, 111. 

Physical and chemical apparatus, maps, charts and schools furniture 
Chandler & Barber, Boston, Mass. 

Manual training tools and supplies 
Colt, J. B. & Co., 115 Nassau st.. New York 

Projection lantern and slides, acetylene generators 
Eimer & Amend, New York 

Physical and chemical apparatus, chemicals 
Elbridge electrical apparatus co., Elbridge, N. Y. 

Handpower dynamos and motors 
English, George L. & Co., 64 E. 12th st., New York 

Geologic specimens 
Foote, l)r K. A., 131 7 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geologic specimens 
Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Maps, charts and globes 
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Physical apparatus, lists and 
prices, 425-29. 

Physical geography, increase in an- 
swer papers, 342^; reeommeuila- 
tion on study, 371'; suggestions 
for syllabus, 387'. 

Physics, suggestions for syllabus, 
386'. 

Physiology, increase in answer 
papers, 342'; suggestions for syl- 
labus, 387*; models for study of, 
43P. 

Preliminary certificates, increase in 
number issued, 33 P; students 
holding, 375', 395. 

Principals, qualifications and sala- 
ries, 336"-40'; payment of ex- 
penses, at meeting of Associated 
academic principles, 354'. 

Promotions, per cent of pupils not 
promoted, 423. 

Pupils, see Students. 

Question papers, criticism, 344^-45', 
402^; protection of, 353*; extra 
orders, 353*. 

Beadingy recommendation of sylla- 
bus committee on, 370'. 

Regents credentials, issued, 331^ 
32»; apportionment for, 332*, 396- 
97; value, 342'. 

Reorganization of departments, 325'. 

Rhetoric, increase in answer pa- 
pers, 342'. 

Rhetorical exercises, 375'. 

Roman history, decrease in answer 
papers, 342"; counts, 372'; sugges- 
tions for syllabus, 387'. 

Roosevelt, Gov., on appropriations 
for high schools. 328'. 

Salaries, of teachers. 326*, 330'-40". 
School population and enrolment, 

329»-30», 423. 
School supplies, dealers in, 434-30. 



Schools, ace also Secondary schools. 

Schott Wilhelm, review of exami- 
nation questions, 345^ 

Science, suggestions for syllabus, 
374». 

Scientific course, college admission 
requirements, 420-21. 

Sc udder. M. T., resignation, 355'. 

Secondary schools, taking regents 
examinations, 342^; change of 
name, 35r-52', 394^; failure to 
meet requirements, 352'; report on 
incorporations, 390-93; sending 
greatest number to college, 394*- 
95'; maximum and minimum 
tables, 396-07. See also Acade- 
mies; High schools; Students. 

Senior schools, requirements for 
grading, 351*. 

Singing, exercises in, 875*. 

Spelling, increase in answer papers, 
342*; recommendation on study, 
370'. 

State library, 325'. 

State museum, 325'. 

Stenographers diploma, 388^. 

Stenography, increase in answer 
papers, 342'; suggestions for syl- 
labus, 388*. 

Students, number, 326', 327'-29', 
375'; graduates, 328*; age of grad- 
uates, 375'; holding preliminary 
certificates, 327*, 375', 395'; not 
promoted, 423. 

Subjects, number in schedule of ex- 
aminations, 374\ 

Syllabus, see Academic syllabus. 

Tables, description, 388'-89'; char- 
ters and admissions, 390-93; col- 
lege entrance requirements, 416- 
22; actual and suggested courses 
of study, 404-15; summary of ex- 
amination reports, 398-403; names 
changed, 394; school population 
and enrolment, 423; schools send- 
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Bulletin 2 November 1899 



New York State Science Teachers Association 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 



Held at Columbia university, New York city, December 29-30, 1898 

INCLUDING 

Proceedings of the first and second annual conferences 



SUMMARY OF SESSIONS 

Thursday, December 29, 9.30 a. m. 
Meeting of executive council 
Registration 

Opening session; called to order by Prof. Edward L. Nichols, 
chairfftan. 

Address of welcome 

Pres. Seth Low, Columbia university. 

Response 

Prof. Edward L. Nichols, Cornell university, retiring presi- 
dent of the association. 

Introduction by Prof. Nichols of President-elect Prof. Charles W. 
Hargitt, Syracuse university. 

Zoology as a condition for admission to college 

Dr Charles B. Davenport, Harvard university. 
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Discussion : 

Prof. Edwin G. Conklin, University of Pennsylvania. 
Arthur E. Hunt, Manual training high sclibol, Brooklyn. 
Prof. James E. Peabody, Boys and girls high school, New 

York. 
Prof. Charles W. Dodge, University of Rochester. 
Dr Henry A. Kelly, Ethical culture schools, New York 

city. 
Charles B. Scott, Oswego normal school. 
R. Ellsworth Call, Children's museum, Brooklyn institute 

of arts and sciences. 
Dr Frank M. McMurry, Teachers college. 
Dr Charles B. Davenport, Harvard university. 

Thursday, 2.30 p.m. 
Meeting called to order by Prof. Le Roy C. Cogley, chairman. 
Report of the committee of nine, presented by Prof. Le Roy C. 

COOLEY. 

Reports of subconmiittees : 

Nature study 
Presented by Charles B. Scott, Oswego normal school. 

Earth sciences 

Presented by Prof. Richard E. Dodge, Teachers college. 

Botany i 

Presented by Prof. George F. Atkinson, Cornell university. 

Physics 

Presented by Prof. William Hallock, Columbia university. 

Union meeting, Schcrmerhorn hall, Columbia university. 

On invitation of the American society of naturalists, the associa 
tion united with them in their annual discussion, which is reporte* 
in full in the proceedings of that society. 
Advances in methods of teaching: 

Zoology 
Prof. Edwin G. Conklin, University of Pennsylvania 

Anatomy 
Prof. George S. Huntington, Columbia universit 
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Physical geography in the first or second year of the high scho< 
Prof. Richard E. Dodge, Teachers college. 
Ezra W. Sampson, Mixed high school, New Ydrk city. 
Miss L. Belle Sage, Olean high school. 

Discussion : 

R. Ellsworth Call, Children's museum, Brooklyn institu 

of arts and sciences. 
R. H. Cornish, Girls high school, New York city. 
Sup't J. I. Gorton, Sing Sing. 
Philip Emerson, Corbett school, Lynn, Mass. 

Section C — Nature study. Charles B. Scott, Oswego norm 
school, chairman. 

1 Aims in nature study 

Higher aim: To bring the child in sympathy with nature 
Prin. George H. Walden, School lo, Rochester. 

Subordinate aim : To aid in other school work 

Prin. Alice C. King, Teachers training school, Utica. 

General discussion 

2 Material for study (40 minutes) 

Bird study 

Mrs N. DeG. Doubleday (" Neltje Blanchan," author 
Bird neighbors), New York city. 

Insect study 

Prof. John H. Comstock, Cornell university. 

Plant study 

Charles B. Scott, Oswego normal school. 

Earth study 

Prin. Anna J. Stone, Binghamton. 

General discussion. 
Intermission (10 minutes). An opportunity to examine help 
books and work of pupils. 

3 Ways of helping teachers (35 minutes) 

Relation of teacher and pupil in nature study 
Dr Clifton F. Hodge, Clark university, Worcester, Ma 
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Discussion : 

Prin. Edward S. Babcock, Portville high school. 
Prof. Fred Z. Lewis, Canandaigua high school. 
Sup't J. I. Gorton, Sing Sing. 
Prof. Charles W. Dodge, University of Rochester. 
Prof. William Hallock, Columbia university. 
Prof. Irving P. Bishop, State normal school, Buffalo. 
Prof. C. W. Hargitt, Syracuse university. 



Friday, '8 p. m. 

Lecture — Educational value of bird study (with stereopticoi 
trations) 

Frank M. Chapman, American museum. 

Adjourned 



Sketch of association with brief reports of first two meeting 
List of members, 1898.' 



SUMMARY OF ACTION 



Becommendations 



adopted by vote of the association, DECEMBER 3O, 

1 In general: That science should be taught continuousl} 
secondary schools during the four years' course and should i 
each of the three great divisions, according to the methods laic 
in the recommendations of this report. 

2 In particular: That at least one typical branch of p 
science, and another of biologic science, and another of 
science, should be taught in all secondary schools, each for or 
with five exercises a week, in preference to the sacrifice of ei 
these departments for the sake of a more extended course 
one of them. 

3 That the association approve the propositions contained 
reports on nature study and secondary science courses ^nd au 
the necessary steps to make them effective. 

These propositions relate to: 

The functions of science in elementary and secondary edu 
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Conimittee reports 

Resolutions. Tlic coniniittcc on resolutions presented the " 
lowing report which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved t That this association extend its thanks to Science *' 
publishing a report of the proceedings of our meeting at Ithaca, C^ 
ember 1897, and for printing the program of our present meeting 
advance; also to the Xew York school journal and to the Journal * 
pedagogy, of Syracuse, for devoting generous space to reports of ^ 
Ithaca meeting. 

Resolved, That heartv thanks be extended to Pres. Low, 
- Columbia university, for his kind words of welcome and his m^' 
acts of thoughtful courtesy; to the trustees of Teachers coU^B 
for the free use of their convenient and pleasant building, and for ^^ 
opportunity for friendly intercourse, afforded by the reception 
Thursday evening; to the local committee for the careful ^^ 
thorough preparation for our coming, and the anticipation of all ^ 
needs; and to the authorities of the American museum of natt^^ 
history, ior opening their great institution for our inspection *^ 
study. 

Darwin L. Bardwell 
Irving P. Bishop 

Committed 

Nominations. The committee presented the following names 

Officers — President, Le Roy C. Cooley, Vassar college. 

Vice-president, Albert L. Arey, Rochester free academy. 

Secretary and treasurer, James E. Peabody, Boys and girls h 
school, New York city, 3 av. and 157 st. 

Council — 1899 John F.- Woodhull, Teachers college. 
1902 Charles N. Cobb, Regents office. 
1902 Franklin W. Barrows, Buffalo. 
1902 J. H. Comstock, Cornell university. 

Richard E. Dodge, Chairn 

By vote of the association the secretary was directed to • 
ballot for the nominees as reported, and they were declared f 
for the coming year. 

Treasurer's report 

The treasurer presented the following financial report for t 
ending Dec. 28, 1898: 
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Pres. Seth Low — It gives nie very great pleasure to welcome this 
association to Teachers college and to Columbia university. I 
suppose that this association urtites with a general interest in 
science, the specific desire to improve the teaching of science by co- 
ordinating the work done in the various schools and academies and 
colleges of the state, and to improve the methods of teaching by 
giving information as to improvements that have been brought 
about in any part of the state. I presume that the battle has been 
won, so far as the admission of science into the schools as a proper 
subject for study is concerned, and that now your problem is not so 
much the broad question as to whether science can be taught, or 
should be taught, at various stages of the student's career, but it is 
rather the more specific question of what should be taught and how 
it should be taught. I think that the importance of the knowledge 
of how to do a thing is very well illustrated by an anecdote that may 
be familiar to many of you. I remember reading of a manufacturer 
in New England whose factory was brought to a stop because a cer- 
tain pump failed to work. His own engineer was unable to mend 
the pump; and, finally, they sent for some one in the neighborhood 
who had the reputation of being a clever mechanic. He came and 
looked at it, walked all around it, asked for a hammer and struck 
the pump a blow at a certain point, and immediately the pump re- 
sumed its normal function. When the manufacturer received the 
bill he saw that he was charged $25.50; and his first feeling was one 
of immense indignation. He sat down to write a letter declining to 
pay such a sum for such a service; but before writing the letter he 
read the items of the bill, which were as follows : 

For fixing pump $ 50 

For knowing how 25 00 

and he immediately sent his check with a letter of thanks and appre- 
ciation. Now it is not less important to know how to teach science 
than it is to know how to fix a pump, and therefore the service which 
such an association as this can render to the cause of education in 
this direction alone, not only in New York state but throughout the 
country, is beyond question. 

A college or university president needs to know only two things; 
one, what he does not know; the other, who knows it. I know, for 
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college of Columbia university is a most fitting place in which to 
hold our annual meeting for 1898. 

As time goes on and this association grows in strength and in 
numbers, it will have to deal with many problems other than the 
mere discussion of methods of teaching. It is already seeking to 
solve some of these through its committee of nine, which has been 
manfully laboring these two years. Science in the schools is very 
young, and its condition even now may be called chaotic. ITiere 
are many striving to teach science in the schools, there are some 
teaching science well in the schools; and yet one need not go far to 
find that there is a very great difference of opinion regarding the 
things to be taught; one need not go far to learn how wofully in- 
adequate is the time allotted to science teaching in the schools as 
compared with that which is given to the languages and to mathe- 
matics ; one need not go far to see how inadequate is the ecjuipment 
with which science teachers have to work. 

We have in this association an earnest and determined set of men 
and women, who love science, who know how to teach science, 
whose enthusiasm for their fields of work is certainly worthy of the 
very highest praise. Now the chief purpose of the organization, at 
least for the next few years, should be the calling together of these 
kindred spirits so that they may make their enthusiasm and their 
skill as teachers felt by the public — ^the pedagogic public first of all, 
the greater pubHc afterw^ards, in order that science may have the 
recognition and the opportunity which it deserves. Elbow room is 
what we need for science in the schools, and if this association moves 
on in the direction in which it is now pointing, it will secure room in 
which we may carry on our work, money for laboratories and for 
the furnishing of laboratories, time in which to do the work which 
we all desire to do and are eager, wilHng and anxious to do. 

I can not speak in detail of the many things which we science 
teachers hope to accomplish through this association. These will 
come up one after another. This year we seek among other things 
to get into sympathy •N\'ith, to gain the cooperation of the science 
teachers of this section of the state. The Teachers college, by oflFer- 
ing us hospitality, has helped to make this possible, and on behalf 
of the Science teachers association I beg to thank most heartily 
Pres. Low and those whom he represents. 
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for admission to college. The college is not only for those who, 
from an early period, have been specially fitted to enter it ; any high 
school course of adequate scope and content should lead up to the 
college gates. A second reason is that the college can elevate the 
standard of teaching in any subject by conditioning students who 
have been poorly taught in that subject. The question whether 
zoology may properly be offered for admission to college con- 
sequently depends on the answer to the question whether it prop- 

' erly forms part of the secondary school curriculum. Here we must 

distinguish between the classical schools and the English schools. 
The classical schools have a program which, established in its main 
features in medieval times, has only recently, with many misgivings, 
admitted a single science and this science is doubtless preferably 
physics or chemistry. The English schools, on the contrary, have 
room for two or more sciences and here zoology may reasonably 
hope to find place. The English school program, while it should 
lead to college, is specially arranged for the future average citizen, 
the business man, the man of affairs, rather than for the professional 
scholar or even the intending college student. The question then 
arises, Is zoology of such importance to the average student as to 

i warrant placing it on the program, rather than some other aspirant 

for the place? I think it is if appropriately taught. This teaching 
should include training in analysis and careful observation; it should 
include also information which shall give insight into those large 
matters of the origin of human structure and habits which every 
citizen should know. The appropriate teaching should cultivate 
moreover that sympathy 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature — 

which every true naturalist has had awakened in him at some tim< 
his life. We often hear from those that decry the study of sci< 
that the proper study of mankind is man, but we believe with Wc 
w^orth 

One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Tlian all the sages can. 
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pace of the crayfish or removing the shell of the clam, additional 
organs are exposed, without special dissecting apparatus. 

There are reasons besides the larger ones I have urged at the" 
beginning, for confining the anatomic study to the external organs. 
In the time saved from dissection a larger number of types may 
be taken up. For instance, to the crayfish may be added such 
other Crustacea as a sow-bug and a water flea. The study of the 
exterior is of great consequence because on it are left the most 
important records of adaptation to surroundings. It is of special 
importance to the citizen because it is that which he sees in the 
park or country. He does not go about with knife and forceps, 
but if he is interested he will note the form and markings of the 
elm tree beetle that lights on his coat in the street car and get out 
of it much mental enjoyment. 

The needs of the future citizen should determine the kind of ani- 
mals to be studied. They should be those which he will be most 
apt to meet with out of the laboratory. In the interior of our 
country these will be chiefly land and fresh water animals. The 
types should be large enough to be studied with the naked eye or 
with the aid of a hand lens. I do not question that it is an inter- 
esting and valuable experience for the future citizen to know some- 
thing at first hand about microscopic organisms; I should be glad 
if each one could draw an amoeba or a Paramecium. But I think 
it is more important for a school to be equipped with proper aquaria, 
charts and books than to have a compound microscope for each 
student in a laboratory section. A few good microscopes are 
almost indispensable; but it seems to me that teachers are too often 
allured by agents of microscopical firms into buying sets of expen- 
sive microscopes, microtomes, paraffin baths and other histologic 
apparatus which are out of place in secondary instruction. 

In addition to external anatomy I advocate the study in the 
laboratory of such activities of living animals as locomotion, re- 
sponse to stimuli, the feeding and repiratory movements. This 
' physiologic study is as important as the morphologic study, as prac- 

ticable for the schoolroom, as capable of precise observation and 
record, and to most students more interesting. I advocate simple 
experiments dealing with normal reactions, and having no element 
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necessary as a preparation for the zoologic work of the colleges 
It is very useful but as Dr Davenport pointed out, the leading 
universities of the country now give general zoology courses ii 
which they deal with the fundamental facts and principles of th< 
science. Such work forms a good introduction to zoology anc 
could not well be omitted by the colleges even if there were an en 
trance requirement in this subject. 

This subject, like most others, must be looked at from botl 
the college standpoint and that of the secondary school. We o 
the colleges do not desire the high schools and the grammar school: 
to be little universities and colleges. The extent to which thii 
mistake has been carried by many well-meaning teachers is ven 
great. I have heard of a high school where an attempt was mad< 
to introduce journal clubs and seminars and the teacher talked se 
riously about research work in zoology. Of course his ideas con 
cerning a course in zoology were derived entirely from universit] 
courses and he was not able to adapt himself to the needs of thos< 
whom he was called to teach. We who teach zoology in th< 
college would like to have students prepared for our work, no 
by exhaustive anatomic study but by a course which will give som 
breadth of view with regard to the animal kingdom. I have i 
mind a high school in which the study of types was carried ^ 
this extreme; in the entire course two animals only were studic 
two invertebrates, with the idea, as the teacher suggested, of kno 
ing everything about these animals. In the end the pupils 
not know everything about these animals any more than the teac 
or anybody else did. There is no limit to any subject and the ^ 
thing to do is to make somewhere an artificial ending of the \ 
on a certain type and go on to something else. The greater 
of the time spent in laboratory work is commonly in minut< 
section. Work could be so done, if limited to external morph 
and to the general physiology of an animal, that it would r 
slipshod and yet a considerable number of animals could be s^ 
The future citizen does not want to know merely an eart 
and a crayfish. There are a great many interesting and pr 
things to know about many different animals^ and he ought 
some breadth of view with regard to the whole animal kingd 
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that the type of work which has been presented by Dr Davenport 
and for which I am speaking, is the type which best fits a man for 
life, and, as we agree, best fits him for college. 

But there are other biologic subjects which must be taken into 
account, and if the secondary school is so limited in time that it 
can give but a very few weeks to the consideration of biology, I 
should by all means recommend the study of physiology — ^not the 
old type of textbook physiology nor a course requiring an exten- 
sive knowledge of anatomy, histology and chemistry, but one be- 
tween these two in which the pupil shall get some knowledge first 
of human physiology and second of the laws of health. This is 
the most useful subject in biology which the future citizen can take 
up, and if no time is to be had for zoology, I think we ought first 
to teach physiology as unquestionably the important thing. It is 
certainly more important to know something of the life* and nature 
and habits of man than of an amoeba or grasshopper. 

Arthur E. Hunt — If I had not already been convinced that the 
scheme which Dr Davenport has outlined of presenting the subject 
of zoology is in the main the best for secondary schools, I should 
now be convinced. I would particularly second what he has said 
concerning the study of the living animal. This very necessary 
part of the subject of zoology has been sadly neglected. The reason 
is not far to seek. In many cases teachers are not prepared to 
take up this part of the subject successfully; then too, the difficulties 
of presenting it in large classes are not inconsiderable. But I be- 
lieve these difficulties may be largely overcome and they must be 
we are to secure the best results. 

But the difficulties that arise on account of the attempt to wo 
with living material are not the only ones which the teacher 
zoology in the secondary schools must face. When I began i 
work as a teacher of science, I attempted to answer this questi 
Can zoology be taught in the secondary schools in such a way 
to make it a genuine discipline which may be favorably comp 
with that secured by the teaching of geometry, Latin or physi- 
I found that physics and chemistry had been .well taught, 
zoology and botany were still considered merely information s 
jects and treated accordingly. Therefore there were no laborat 
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■ogy as applied to the university where I spent some 

■ hours in dissection. Naturally when I went into the 

■I did exactly as I had done in the university; I had my 

|ct all the time. I discovered very soon that with chil- 

1 not work that way at all and felt that the children had 

? life side of nature. After five or six years with chil- 

Rit back to the higher students and I was very much sur- 

■find that what I had learned with the children applied to 

■ students. One of my students in the normal school came 

f d said, " Since I have been studying some living animals, 

tarned to look at them in a different way. When I went out 

I before only the trees, but they mean something more 

■now." And so I find that both the younger and older 

■ts get very much more out of their science if they study the 

E of it. 

re is another point. Those who are going to teach nature 
Bes in our elementary schools must get a large part of their 
■ation from the high schools. I find from my work that nine 
Kiers out of lo think that it means taking things to pieces. If 
fare going to have any real nature study in the lower grades, 
must have this kind of work that Dr pavenport suggests and 
fcognize it in the scheme. 

R. Ellsworth Call — ^The discussion seems to have taken a 
;ciiliar turn, contrasting on the one handextemal observation solely 
id on the other internal anatomy. I have had some i8 or 20 years' 
>;periencc in teaching these subjects in high schools, and even 
do not know that I am yet in a thoroughly satisfactory state of 
jind. I can not exactly agree with the first argument which Dr 
Javenport advances. Inasmuch as secondary teachers, as a rule, 
ave to do with a large proportion of boys and girls who 

to a university, it does not matter to them what the university 
Durse may be, or whether it in any sense duplicates the work 
le high school or not. I have had some experience — speakii 
ow on the necessity for some knowledge of internal anatomy 

1 studying with pupils the great classes of fresh-water molh 
'he student who is studying an object from any of these tV^ 
ir the first time always points to the foot — what it does, 
cts — which fact necessitates the opening of the shell am 
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several students in the graduate school of Harvard university arc 
doing research work on the study of the activities of these lower 
animals. There is now one man studying the movements of the 
slug. Any one who has placed a slug on a board or a glass 
]>late may have noticed that the slug when placed on the hori- 
zontal board will move away from the light; when placed on an 
inclined board will move either up or down. The student is spend- 
ing a good part of his year in trying to discover what it is which 
makes the slug sometimes go up and sometimes go down. That 
I regard as a thoroughly scientific problem. 

I would like to say one or two other things in regard to the 
criticisms made by practical teachers in the high school. First, in 
regard to the study of types. With Prof. Dodge I believe thor- 
oughly in the study of types. It was merely the anatomic study of 
types which I objected to, because it takes so much time which to 
my mind can be better spent in other ways, the other ways being 
the study of a few more types and their activities ; the study of ad- 
ditional types being always with reference to their external parts 
rather than with reference to their internal structure. Reference 
has been made to the snail. I would advocate in this case the 
study of a live snail, in which one sees the essential external parts 
of the animal fully exposed to view. One learns, for example, 
very much concerning the mechanism of the tentacles by the act 
of retraction. Indeed, I think one learns altogether a greater 
variety of things and learns them in a more important way in the 
study of the exterior of the living snail than one would learn from 
a dead snail. It is a complicated machine, so complicated that we 
do not at the present time thoroughly understand the anatomy of 
the snail. It is a waste of time for the secondary student to attempt 
to understand it thoroughly. 

In regard to dissection. I am not opposed to dissection except 
in so far as it takes up the time which might in my judgment be 
mote profitably spent. I believe thoroughly, however, in the dis- 
section of a vertebrate in connection with the study of physiolog^^ 
rather than, perhaps, in connection with the study of zoology, r*^ 
think it is a very important thing for the student to study the ans 
tomy of a fish or frog in connection with his study of human phy^ 
ology. 
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and zoology. It is hoped that these branches may be considered 
in the near future. 

The committee of nine has received the reports of its subcom- 
mittees, which it now lays before the association. These reports 
contain the outlines of a scheme designed to make the study of 
science in the schools a serious and satisfactory pursuit. The com- 
mittee invites a full discussion of them, to the end that they may 
embody as far as possible the views of this association. We oflfer 
no novel theories of education and advocate no untried methods of 
teaching. A practicable scheme for immediate improvements in ■ 
science teaching can be based only on principles and practices ap- 
proved by the majority of educators; and we ask the association 
to recognize and approve these principles and practices in the plans 
proposed in this report and to authorize an effort to secure their 
intelligent application to elementary and secondary science teaching. 

Three subjects were originally assigned to the committee of nine: 
i) the recognition of science in requirements for entrance to col- 
lege; 2) science courses in the secondary schools; 3) nature study 
in the elementary schools. We refer to our last report for the pre- 
liminary treatment of these subjects, and now proceed to their fur- 
ther discussion. 

SCIENCE FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

Nature draws no lines to mark the stages of mental progress 
from the activities of childhood to those of more mature youth ; the 
transition is as continuous as time itself and the rise to higher levels 
of thought is an unbroken slope. Such should the processes of edu- 
cation be. Elementary, secondary and collegiate are convenient 
terms to describe stages in education, but the advance from the 
lowest to the highest should be gradual and continuous. It is 
generally admitted that science study should be continuous; yet 
our present courses are lamentably fragmentary. Secondary 
schools, with few exceptions, are unable to recognize the science 
teaching in the grades below, and they find their own courses dis- 
honored by the colleges. Such a condition is unphilosophic, be- 
sides causing waste and discouragement. The correlation <>£., 
science courses in the elementary and secondary schools and the col.^ — 
leges is a problem of supreme importance. We believe that tl 
adoption of the scheme of nature study proposed in this rep< 
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one, or better two, of the five periods, be devoted to laboratory and 
field work. That textbook study be supplemented by the use of 
more advanced works of reference. That the chief stress be placed 
on the structural and dynamic aspects of the science, rather than on 
the stratigraphic and paleontologic as is done in the courses which 
prevail at present. That the colleges of the state be requested to 
place geology when taught for a year, five periods a week, in a list 
. . of sciences which may be offered for entrance to the freshman class. 

Botany. The committee on botany holds the opinion that a 
course in this science should extend through one full year in the 
secondary schools, and it lays stress on the importance of a judi- 
cious selection of subjects and of the observational and experimen- 
tal methods of study. A complete outline of a year's work in ele- 
mentary botany is therefore presented. 

In constructing this outline the fact was recognized that all 
schools are not at present prepared to give so long a course in this 
subject. Accordingly the central topics in each general subject 
are distifictly indicated, and such schools are advised to select those 
for an abbreviated course suited to their necessities. By the selec- 
tion of these central topics from all the general subjects, the true 
relations, harmonious proportions and logical sequence of the sub- 
ject-matter of the entire course may be preserved in the abbreviated 
work. The outline is thus made flexible enough to suit all schools 
which desire to do as much as possible of the best kind of work im 
the best way, whether or not for the present they can devote a fuH 
year to this science. 

In view of the importance of experimental work in botany, an.< 
of the difficulties which beset the teacher, the topics given in thi.< 
outline are accompanied by practical suggestions. Descriptiomii 
of the materials to be used are given, together with hints for finding 
them. Directions for the treatment of materials for the purposes of 
observation and experiment, with suggestions as to the essential 
facts to be looked for, are also offered. 

The teacher is advised to prepare the pupil for each practical ex- 
ercise by pointing out to him, before he begins, the special object 
of the work he is to undertake and by giving him general direction* 
that will enable him to do it intelligently. Each student shottW 
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train pupils to use their eyes and other senses, and thereby gain 
definite, exact knowledge, and should develop the powers of observa- 
tion, thought and expression, the teacher of nature study must give 
attention to the mental interests of boys and girls, and endeavor to 
quicken their reverence for nature and appreciation of the beauties 
of the world of sense. Nature should be a means of training our 
children, not merely to see, think and tell for themselves, but to ap- 
preciate what is most worth seeing, thinking about and expressing. 

Furthermore, in nature study in the schools, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the primary purpose of our public schools, as com- 
monly understood, the instruction of children in the so-called " es- 
sentials," reading, writing, geography, arithmetic. We must aim 
to make nature study helpful in these by relating it to other school 
work; if simply pushed in as an extra, without relation to other 
work, it will win but a narrow place in the average school. 

In all work in nature study teachers should keep in mind these 
aims : to awaken in pupils a sympathetic interest in the world about 
them and through that to interest them in other school work; to 
.help them acquire a definite knowledge, through personal observa- 
tion, of their immediate physical environment, knowledge which can 
be made a basis for the study of their larger physical environment — 
in geography — and for other school work ; to develop the powers of 
observation, thought and expression, combining for that end the 
work in nature study with language and drawing; and, lastly and 
above all, to cultivate the higher nature of the child, bringing him 
into sympathy with the world of life, imparting a better appreciation 
of the beauty in his surroundings, and leading him through nature 
to nature's God. 

Unless these broader, higher aims are kept in mind, nature study 
will be deficient in results. If the teacher's aim is to furnish children 
with facts about nature, she may be satisfied to have them read 
books and do little real studying. If she keep before her as the 
great aim, their preparation to see and tell, to observe and describe, 
she can limit her work to mere dissection or analysis and description. 
If she thinks also of their higher development, she will study the lif 
and beauty of the world of sense, help her children to discover ttx 
" whys " and *' hows," and make nature study an introduction to t 
best literature which nature has inspired. 
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We believe that the following topics meet these conditions: 

Plant study. Our common shade and forest trees, such as elms, 
maples, oaks, poplars, birches, pines and spruces 

The development of buds, such as those of horse-chestnut, lilac, 
elder, pussy willow, beech, maple 

The germination of seeds, such as bean, pea, morning glory, corn 
The formation and dissemination of seeds, such as mallow, dande- 
i '1 lion, thistle, burdock, maple and ash. 

i Any of the above topics can be studied observationally in almost 

) any school, city or country. Bud and seed study are particularly 

good for primary grades. Trees are suitable for any grade. 

Animal study. Our common insects, such as crickets, grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars and butterflies or moths, flies, beetles and bees 

Our common birds, such as canary, robin, bluebird, English spar- 
row, chicken and duck 

Our common domestic mammals, such as cat, dog, horse, cow, 
rabbit. 

Insects and birds can be obtained and studied alive even in most 
city schools. It seems wise to emphasize insect study in early fall, 
bird study in the spring and the study of common mammals in late 
fall and in winter. 

Elcnicntary physical geography and physics. Common minerals and 
rocks, such as quartz, feldspar, mica, hornblende, calcite, salt, graph- 
ite, and such rocks as sandstone, shale, limestone and granite , 

The work of geographical agents, such as rain, streams and waves, 
and the results of their work, soil, valleys and hills 

Tl^e forms of water, including such topics as evaporation and con- 
densation, water-dust, fog, dew, rain, snow and clouds 

Heat: its causes and effects, including such topics as combustion 
and friction; solid, liquid and gaseous states of bodies; expansion 
and contraction ; conduction, radiation and absorption ; lamps, stoves 
and furnaces ; temperature, zones and climate ; drafts and winds. 

The topics suggested above are particularly helpful in earth study 
or real geography. They can be studied in late fall, in winter and i 
early spring, when the conditions are not favorable for much plan 
or animal study. 

Recommendations on topics for study. The subcommittee 
nature study would therefore recommend: 
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That the committee of nine and the New York state science 
:eachers association propose the following topics for study in our 
schools and endeavor to help teachers in working along these lines. 

For years or grades one to four 

September, October, November 

1 Formation, protection and dissemination of seeds 

2 Our common insects. Life, habits, life history, general 

structure 

November, December 
Our common domestic mammals, cat, dog, rabbit, horse, cow 

January, February, March 
Forms of water. Evaporation, condensation, water-dust, mist, 
fog, dew, rain, snow, etc. 

March, April, May, June 

1 Development of buds and germination of seeds 

2 Common birds. Canary, chicken, robin, bluebird 

3 Some insect study. Development of cocoons, galls, etc. 

^or years or grades Ave to eight 

September, October, November 

1 Insects. Habits, life history, structure and classification, re- 

lation of insects to man 

2 Some observation of trees. Preparation for winter, forma- 

tion of fruit, coloring and falling of leaves, and formation 
and protection of buds 

December, January, February 

1 Common minerals and rocks 

2 Heat, causes and effects. Changing solids to liquids and 

liquids to gases, expansion and contraction, combustion, 
relation to winds, currents, zones and other geographical 
phenomena 

March, April, May, June 

1 Our common shade and forest trees 

2 Our common birds, life, habits, adaptation, structure, classifi- 

cation, relation to man 

3 Work of geographical agents. Rain, streams, waves, soil- 

making, formation of valleys 
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John D. Wilson suggests that " work in nature study, as we 
are considering it, need not be continued beyond the sixth year; and 
after that should be superseded by the earth sciences, beginning 
with geography." With this exception the members of the sub- 
committee are in entire accord in their recommendations. 

Plan of work with teachers. The education of most teachers in 
our public schools has been gained from books and they depend on 
books, to a large extent, in teaching. Nature study, specially, will 
show teachers the value of individual observation as a foundation 
for thought and expression. Most teachers need help in the observ- 
ation of nature before they can train their pupils to observe. This 
can be obtained by means of teachers classes, organized for labora- 
tory work, not merely for talks on nature study. These classes can 
best be conducted by teachers in elementary schools who have 
gained some knowledge by observation and are familiar with the 
conditions and needs of such schools or by science teachers in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges. In general the work can be 
done best by school principals or by high school science teachers, 
whose work brings them in contact with teachers and schools. 
These teachers laboratory classes should be supplemented by field 
lessons for the study, in natural relations, of seed dissemination, 
trees, insects and birds. Stereopticon talks to teachers will be help- 
ful. The most advantageous work for teachers is done at summer 
schools. The conditions there are most favorable for out-of-door 
work and the collection of material. For the help of persons con- 
ducting these classes and for teachers deprived of such instruction, 
syllabuses should be printed, indicating in some detail topics and 
methods. These, prepared by competent persons, could often be 
published in the educational papers and afterwords issued in leaflet 
form, at slight expense. At slight cost excellent illustrations for the 
aid of teachers in the study of trees and birds can be provided. The 
cause of nature study will be advanced by the cooperation of all 
agencies interested in the promotion of science and nature study 
and in the training of teachers. The subcommittee would therefore 
add to its recommendations the following: 

Recommendations for helping teachers. That the committee 
nine and the State science teachers association advise and assist 
organization of teachers classes for observational study, suppl 
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c Depth, topography and bottom conditions; how deter- 
mined - 

d Temperature at surface and at different depths 

£f Density 

f Movements. Waves; cause, form and effects. Tides; 
cause, changes on coast; and effects. Currents; charac- 
teristic, cause, influence on ocean and air temperature. 
Influence on man 

4 The land (physiography) 

General considerations 

o Its extent in comparison with the ocean 

b Its mineral and rock constituents. A few of the more 
common minerals. A few of the more common rocks 

c Rock classification. Stratified, igneous, metamorphic 

d Rock characteristics. Strata, joints, folds, anticlines, syn- 
clines, faults, dip and strike 

e The crust of the earth. Thickness. Internal temperature. 
Its age 
Agencies that have modified its surface 

a Atmospheric erosion. Weathering, etc. Transportation. 
Deposition 

b Rivers and river valleys, lakes, waterfalls. Alluvial cover, 
talusi alluvial plains and deltas. Cycle of river develop- 
ment 

c Glaciers. Glacial phenomena. Evidences of past glacia- 
tion and past glacial periods 

d Standing water. Oceans, lakes and their work and im- 
portance 

e Elevation and subsidence. Influence on the coast 

f Volcanos and volcanic phenomena. Earthquakes. Hot 
springs and geysers 
Forms of the land and their origin 

a Continents 

b Islands, oceanic and continental. Origin and history. Il- 
lustrative examples 

c Plains. Origin and life history. Kinds. Instances 

d Plateaus. Dissected, mature, etc. Illustrative examples 
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e Mountains. Young, old, etc. Examples 
f Sea shores and shore lines. Effect of elevation ; of depres- 
sion. Changes in form 

Laboratory and field work. At least one period a week should 
be devoted to this work. It is difficult to make, in brief form, any 
adequate suggestions on this topic, for so much depends on the 
equipment of the school and on its environment. The teacher 
should make use of all the material at hand and provide some labora- 
tory work on each of the large divisions of the subject, though 
naturally most stress should be placed on the air and the land. A 
laboratory notebook should be carefully kept. The teacher is re- 
ferred to some of the more available literature for information touch- 
ing the equipment and use of a laboratory in physical geography. 
In the state of New York, through the aid of the regents, it is much 
more easy to obtain a laboratory equipment than in most states. 
The following papers deal with the topic under consideration. 

General papers. Cornish, '^Laboratory work in elementary phys- 
iography," Journal of school geography, 1897, i 1172-79, 204-9; Davis, 
"The equipment of a geographical laboratory," Journal of school 
geography, 1898, 2:170-81; Tarr, " Laboratory methods of instruc- 
tion in geology and physical geography," Regents bulletin no. 32, 
^^5» p. 992-101 1 ; Tarr, ** Teachers' outfit in physical geography," 
School raieuf, 1896, 4:161-72, 193-201; "Report of the committee 
on geography " in the Report of the committee of 10, U. S. bureau of 
education, Washington, 1893. 

Meteorology. Jameson, " Some suggestions for teaching elemen- 
tary meteorology," Journal of school geography, 1898, 2:2-9, 56-62, 
9^104, 139-46; Ward, " Meteorological observations in schools," 
Journal of school geography, 1897, 1:41-48; Maps: Davis, King and 
Collie, Report on governmental maps for use in schools, Henry Holt & 
Co., 1894; Davis, " Large scale maps as geographical illustrations," 
Journal of geology, 1896, 4:484-513; Davis, " The selection of topo- 
P^phical maps for schools," Journal of school geography, 1898, 2 : 340- 
45; Davis, " Topographic maps of the United States," Journal of 
^hool geography, 1897, 1:200-4; Davis, " State map of New York as 
^ aid to the study of geography," Regents examination bulletin no. 
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plasm, since in the studies of protoplasm the root hairs of seedlings 
are employed for the purpose of showing later how the protoplasm 
aids the plant in taking up nutrient solutions. 

Following (see paragraph 8i) this study of seedlings several ex- 
ercises can be devoted to studies of buds, twigs, etc., with excursions 
for the purpose of oecolog^c observations of trees and shrubs during 
the winter or autumn, in whichever of these seasons the work 
begins. These exercises can be followed by a study of protoplasm 
in the root hairs of the seedling, and then in the threads of spi- 
rog^ra as indicated in paragraph i. The other paragraphs can then 
be taken up in the order indicated in the outline. But from time to 
time, as the work progresses, excursions should be made for the 
purpose of some oecologic observations specially related to the work 
in hand. Specially is this the case when the study of the flowering 
plants begins in the spring. As several of the families are studied, 
excursions can be made for the purpose of observing these plants 
in their natural habitat, and for studies on pollenation etc. Topics 
for such studies are indicated under the 3d division of the outline, 
oecology 

Studies of life prooeesee in plants 

PROTOPLASM 

Protoplasm in a simple alga : spirogyra. The alga spirogyra is 
found in pools of quiet water, in ditches or in slowly running water 
of streams. It forms green mats of tangled tlireads. 

I Structure of vegetative stage of spirogyra thread. Mount a 
few threads of spirogyra in a drop of water on a glass slip, and cover 
with a cover glass for examination with the microscope. Study the 
thread; note size, shape, and form of the individual cells; the 
chlorophyl band ; groups of starch grains containing a small round 
central body, the pyrenoid. In each cell note the nucleus near the 
center; radiating strands of protoplasm, and wall layer of proto- 
plasm. 

Tests for protoplasm. Study the reaction of fresh material in 
each case in treatment with the following reagents, examining under 
the microscope: iodine (a solution of potassium iodid of iodine) ^ 
iji aqueous solution of eosin, alcohol, alcohol followed by a i 
aqueous solution of eosin, glycerine. 
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j r extinguished because the peas have consumed some of the oxygen 

/; during germination. Lower into the cylinder a small vessel con- 

taining fresh lime water. A whitish film and a whitish precipitate 
are formed. Blow with the breath on some lime water in another 
vessel. The same film and precipitate appear. This precipitate is 
calcium carbonate formed by the union of CO2 with the calcium 
in the lime water. Therefore the peas in germinating gave off CO2, 
and the process is the same as respiration in animals. Baryta 
water may be used instead of lime water. 

34 If a number of opening flower buds are at hand, or a number of grow- 
ing mushrooms, place them in the bottom of a similar vessel, closing tightly, 
and make the same tests. Compare the growth of germinated seedlings, 
some in ordinary air, some in an atmosphere with CO2 where O is absent. 
An atmosphere of CO 2 may be obtained by germinating peas as described 
above. The same vessel may be used after the former experiment is con- 
cluded. Place some wet filter paper on the peas, and place the germinated 
ones on this. Fit up another vessel with a small quantity of water in the 
bottom, and suspend in this germinated peas like those in the first vessel. 
They can be suspended on a wire pan covered with wet paper. Cover this 
vessel as the former, and after 24 hours note the result. Oxygen is neces- 
sary for growth. 

Note. Respiration should not be confused with transpiration. In transpi- 
ration the plant loses water while additional water is supplied by root absorp- 
tion. In respiration oxygen enters the protoplasm of the plant by osmosis, 
and oxidation takes place forming CO2, which then passes off. Respira- 
tion should not be confused with the absorption of CO2 and the giving off 
of O, which takes place in CO2 assimilation. 

ORGANS FOR ABSORPTION OF LIQUID NUTRIMENT 

35 Study root hairs of seedlings; the rhizoids of mosses; liver- 
worts. How do the algae absorb nutriment? How does mucor? 
Through the surfaces of the plant body bathed with the nutrient 
substance. Examine the mycelium (spawn) of . mushrooms. 

36 Make sections of a carnation leaf through a " rust " spot; treat in 
strong solution of chloral hydrate for several minutes, wash, and stain witl 
eosin: trace the mycelium between the cells of the carnation leaf, and t' 
haustoria within the cells. Study the absorbing organs of the dod(L 
(cuscuta). 

GROWTH 

37 Region of elongation. Take seedlings of com, pea, 1> 
pumpkin, or of other plants which have been germinated in "i 
of damp cloth or paper. With a fine pointed pen and in 
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43 Mount a few threads of a tuft which contains fruit in water for 
microscopic examination. Study the conjugation threads, connect- 
ing tubes, the zygospores, the passage of the protoplasm from one 
cell through the tube to another. 

44 If desired several different species may be studied Also species of 
zygnema, mougeotia, and the desmids. 

Confervoidcae 

45 Vaucheria (green felt). V, sessilis. Select material in fruit- 
ing condition, fresh or preserved in formalin. Mount for micro- 
scopic examination. Study form of thread, branching, contents; 
the sexual organs, oogonia with tgg in each (oogonium is short 
branch enlarged and more or less rounded), fertilized tgg in oogo- 
nium with thick brown wall, called also oospore ; antheridia, curved 
or coiled branches, one or more near oogonium curved, and note 
frequently several oogonia in groups. 

46 Oedogfonium. Use material fresh or preserved in formalin. Threads 
unbranched composed of cylindrical cells. Note here and there several cross 
walls close together appearing like small pans piled one within another, show- 
ing vegetative division of oedogonium. Observe oogonia — here and there en- 
larged cells, some containing fertilized egg with thick brown wall (oospore). 
Also antheridia — either on the same thread or on different threads, as in 
some species. Cells short, perhaps more broad than long. In some species 
dwarf males, short, club-shaped, appear on the oogonia. 

47 Coleochaete. This is usually quite difficult to obtain, but may be pro- 
cured from the Ithaca botanical supply co, Ithaca, N. Y. Compare the 
circular coleochaete (C. scutata) with spirogyra, vaucheria, oedogonium. 
Other confervoid algas may be studied if desired, as cladophora, draper- 
naudia, chaetophora, etc. 

PHAEOPHYCEAE (brown algac) 

48 Facus as an example. F. vesiculosus. Employ fresh materiml from t]M<^^ 
seashore, or material preserved in formalin or 70^ alcohol. Study the fom^^ 
of the plant, noting vesicles; also the numerous conceptacles, usua\^ 
situated in the flattened lenticular end of the branches. 

Prepare sections of the fruiting ends to study the form of the c* 
ceptacles, the oogonia, eggs and antheridia within. Sometimes both aik." 
ridia and oogonia are in the same conceptacle, sometimes in different cm 

RHODOPHYCEAE (red algae) 

49 Gracillarla or rhabdonia. Have material fresh from the seash 
preserved as in fucus. Study form of the plant, the pfrojectlng 
Section some of the cystocarps to study the structure and the form 
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56 Willow mildew. Preserve dry. Mount in water. Study the 
mycelium, and gonidia (borne in chains) in material which sHows 
an abundance of the whitish mildew. Taking leaves which show 
numerous minute, black specks (fruit bodies) study the fruit bodies 
or perithecia (perithecium). Mount some in water. Observe first 
with low power of microscope for outward form, etc. Then crush 
some by pressure on the cover glass, and study the contents, asci 
(ascus), and ascospores, with the aid of the high power. 

57 MuBhrooms (basidiomycetes) . In the winter these may sometimes be 
found in conservatories or in mushroom cellars. At other seasons they are 
abundant in the woods and fields. Study the form of the plant, cap (pileus), 
gills, stem, ring or veil when present, volva when present, the mycelium in 
the wood or soil. Section one of the gills, mount in water and study the 
structure of the gill (trama, subhymenium, basidial layer, sterig^mata, and 
basidiospores). PufTballs may be studied if there is time. 

Bryophyta 

LIVERWORTS (Hepaticac) 
Thalloid liverworts 

58 Biccia. This forms green circular patches, or ribbon like sheets which 
fork frequently, and grows on muddy soil or floats on the water. Study 
the form of one or more species obtainable, noting on the under surfac^^ 
the organs for absorption of nutriment. If material is in fruit, section th^^ 
thallus for the study of the structure of the capsule and the spores. 

59 March antia polymorpha. Collect in damp places alon^ ^ 
shaded streams or in swamps, or wet ground. Preserve in 2.] 
formalin or in yo^ alcohol. 

Observe the form of the plant, cupules with buds or gemmJ 
rhizoids. Distinguish the male plants, with stalked circular dl 
crenate on the margin, the antheridiophores or male recepta< 
Section to study the antheridia (one in each flask-shaped cavi^ ^i 
the sperm cells. If material is fresh the spermatozoids are fi 

quently seen. Distinguish the female plants, with larger, umbr ^11 
like female receptacles, the archegoniophores. 

Make longitudinal section to study the flask-shaped archegonia (f^^n^^ 
organs) on under side with egg in each at the base. In older spec^L me 
the sporogonium (capsule) may be studied. To study the mature s 
gonium, the plants should be collected in summer (June or July). J 
the capsules are pushing through the curtains on the underside of the ■ 
receptacles, the plants may be preserved in formalin. In this conditio 
will keep several years for study. 
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ANGiospERMS (incloscd seed plants) 

75 Forms sugrgested. Trillium, dentaria, caltha and others. 
Study stem (in trillium and dentaria a perennial, underground stem, 
with an upright, annual shoot), leaves (or scales in some cases), 
flowers, floral envelops forming the two outer whorls, calyx com- 
posed of sepals, corolla composed of petals. Compare the floral 
envelops with the leaves. Observe the spore-bearing members, 
stamens bearing anther sacs and pollen (microsporangia and mi- 
crospores), the pistils (carpels) containing ovules (macrosporangia 
containing macrospores) ; compare stamens and pistils with leaves. 

76 The teacher can here section ovules of difFerent ag^s to show the 
embryo-sac (macrospore), the young embryo, and the fonnatton of the 
seed, seed coats, etc. 



Studies of representatiTC families of the higher plants 
77 The following topics are suggested for the study of the char- 
acters which show the kinships among the higher plants, and the 
grounds for their union in different families. One or more species 
may be studied in each family according to convenience or time. 
If the plants can not be obtained in a fresh condition at the time 
needed, they may be preserved dry by pressing, and a number of 
the flowers of each kind should be preserved in formalin. Types 
of fruit, branching, and of the inflorescence can be studied alonj; 
with the examination of these forms. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS 
Topic t Monocotyledons with conipicuoua petali 
Liiiaceat: lily family 

Topic 2 Moncotyledons with flowers on a spadix 
Araceat: akuh fauilv (palms belong here) 
Topic 3 Monocotyledons with a glume subtending the flower 
Gramintae: gbass family. Cyperaceae: sedge family 

DICOTYLEDONS 

Topic 4 Dicotyledons with distinct petals, flowers in catkins or aineiK»l 
often degenerate 

Salieaciat: willow fauily. CupuUftroi: oak family 

Topic s Dicotyledons with distinct petals, and hypogynoua flowen <*■' 
in true catkiiu 
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ried on at any season of the year, since lateral buds and leaf scars 
indicate positions of leaves. Study the relation of leaves to light. 

TWIGS, BUDS ETC. 

82 Study growth of woody stems in thickness and length, as in 
the ash, oak, etc. Study buds. In the spring study opening buds 
and flowers, to see the arrangement of the leaves and parts of the 
flower in the bud; the transition from bud scales to leaves. 

POLLINATION 

83 Study means for the dissemination of pollen and for carrying 
the pollen to the stigma of the pistil (pollination) ; wind pollination, 
self-pollination, insect pollination ; cleistogamous flowers. 

PLANT COMMUNITIES 

84 Study relationships of plants in communities; the kinds asso- 
ciated under certain conditions of soil, moisture, protection, water, 
temperature, climate, altitude, etc. 

85 Association of plants, as in symbiosis in the lichens, Indian 
pipe, etc. 

Seasonal changes; the plants of differftit seasons in the same 
locality. 

86 Struggle for occupation of land. Study plants as factors in 
retaining newly made land where washed by streams; occupation 
of deforested areas; reforestation of old lands. 

87 Uses of plants in soil formation. Study rock vegetation, 
lichens, algae, as well as the higher plants; vegetation of moors, 
and filling of moors. 

ZONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS 

88 On margins of streams, lakes, moors, etc., study the relation 
of different kinds of plants to depths of water and degrees of moist- 
ure in the soil. Consider their relation to age of soil or formation; 
also the arrangement of the plants in distinct zones, and the ten- 
sion lines between the different zones. 

George F. Atkinson ] ^ , . , . 

„, T> T Subcoffmtttee on - 

William R. Lennon > 

ootany 
Edward S. Burgess 
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RSPORT ON PHYSICS 

The subcommittee on physics begs leave to report as follows: 
After various consultations and discussions, a provisional list was 
prepared, printed and 250 copies sent to high schools, academies 
and seminaries throughout the state. In view of its apparently 
favorable reception, it would appear desirable to adopt it at least 
for the present, and as a working basis. 

We believe that the work of the subcommittee for next year 
should be the preparation of a list of references and suggestions to 
accompany the list. 

Hoping that what we have planned, as well as what we have ac- 
complished, will meet the approval of the committee and the asso- 
ciation we beg to remain: 

Very respectfully yours 

William Hallock 
Albert L. Arey 
I. P. Bishop 

L. C. COOLEY 

The following list of experiments was designed as a guide to 
those teachers who are quite at a loss to know what experiments 
are best adapted to laboratory work, and as a suggestion possibly, 
to those more favorably situated, who have a wider experience to 
draw on. It was not intended to fetter the individuality of the 
thoroughly qualified teacher in the least, but rather to aid those 
unfortunate teachers who, without experience in laboratory physics, 
suddenly find it assigned to them to teach. Many good experi- 
ments have not been included in the list, though we hope all bad 
ones are excluded. 

The list is intended to furnish more than enough work for the 
"Wt student in the best laboratories, thus leaving his instructor a 
considerable amount of latitude in the particular ones chosen, 
"robably from two thirds to three fourths of the experiments could 
^ ^ont under favorable conditions. The teacher may alter the 
*€<iuence or association of the individual experiments as may appear 
^t ior local circumstances. The committee expect to prepare 
^ng the coming year, detailed suggestions concerning the ex- 
P*^nicnti, together with numerous references to many textbooks 

^ manuals. Possibly details as to apparatus will also prove 
dciinble. 
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Proposed list of experiments for a year of laboratory work 

MECHANICS 

1 Estimation of tenths in measurements: 

a) measuring a distance shorter than the ruler; 

b) measuring a distance longer than the ruler; 

c) dimensions of a parallelopiped. 

2 Measuring areas and volumes: 

a) of regular bodies by dimensions ; 

b) of irregular bodies by comparison with the weight of a 

regular body (Worthington). 

Micrometers and calipers to measure diameters of cylinders and 
spheres. 

Levers, principles with meterstick, three-cornered file and 
weights. 

3 Weighing: 

a) with meter stick and file; 

b) with equal beam balance; 

c) on a graduated spring balance; 

d) by substitution of weights on an ungraduated spring. 

4 Density of regular solid — , . 

volume 

5 Specific gravity of liquids: 

o) tubes communicating above with x ; 

b) with bottle; 

c) by loss of weight of a body immersed in water an^^^ ^^ uj 

the liquid; 

d) floating rule; 

e) hydrometers; 

f) determining the capacity of a flask. 

6 Specific gravity of solids: 

o) of a regular body; 

b) of an irregular body by immersion; 

c) substance lighter than water; 

d) calculating diameter of a wire from its ^^xv^^]) and spcdA 

gravity. 
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65 Mount some unopened but mature sporangia in water for 
microscopic examination. Draw glycerine under the cover glass 
and watch the effect on the sporangia through the microscope. 

66 Compare the sensitive fern (onoclea) with one like adiantum. 
For study of the prothallia of ferns, select some prothallia growing 
.on the soil of pots in the conservatory, or grow some by sowing 
(he spores a month or two or three months in advance on damp 
earth in greenhouses, or grow under a bell jar in a room not in 
strong sunlight. Consult a gardener. 

67 Study the germination of the spores, from material sowed 
about a month in advance, to see the formation of the protonemal 
thread and the rhizoids. Study mature prothallia from the older 
material. Mount some in water with the under side uppermost; 
study the rhizoids, the rounded antheridia situated among them, 
the longer archegonia near the sinus. 

■ 

68 If the prothallia have not been watered for several days, one is likely 
to see some of the antheridia burst and the escaping spermatozoids swim 
around for several minutes. The teacher may section some of the prothallia 
to show the structure of the antheridia and archegonia; or permanent sec- 
tions mounted in balsam may be used for demonstrations. 

HORSETAILS (cquisetineae) 

69 Field horsetail (equisetum arvense). Material may be pre- 
served dry, and portions of the underground stem and some of the 
fruiting spikes in formalin. Both fruiting and sterile shoots as well 
as parts connecting with the underground stem should be collected. 
Study form of the fertile shoot, markings, the nodes and internodes, 
the fruiting spike with whorls of shield-shaped spore-bearing leaves 
(sporophyls), the sporangia, spores and elaters. Study and compare 

sterile shoot. 

CLUB MOSSES (lycopodineae) 

70 Lycopodlum clavatum. It may be preserved dry, or some of thee 
fruiting spikes in 705^ alcohol. Study the creeping stem, the roots, th 
leaves, the upright branches with the fruiting spike at the top. Study th 
spore-bearing leaves forming the spike, the single sporangium at the base, 
each, the spores all of one kind. Study, if there is time, other club mosses. 

LITTLE CLUB MOSSES (selaginelleae) 

71 Selaginella. Some of these plants are grown in conservatories. Wh' 
these can not be had, fresh material may be collected and preserved in fc 
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zation of medievalism by an evolution, as real as that involved in 
the progress of life, the present splendid social and civil state has 
been realized, so by a similar process; no less real and potent, has 
been consummated a similar progress in both the aim and spirit of 
education. Account for it as we may, a profound and extensive 
change has taken place in the educational policy of our country, 
if not indeed of the world, within the present generation. Elective 
courses, new subjects, extensive libraries, finely appointed labora- 
tories, with corresponding modifications of methods of instruction 
as well as subject-matter, all have been realized within this time. 
And along with these changes has come what, in the minds of not a 
few, has been appropriately designated as the " science of educa- 
tion " — the new psychology, the new pedagogy, the new point of 
view, the new ideal, the new spirit. And added to all this, are the 
growing place and attention devoted to technologic education, 
boldly proclaimed by educators of renown as contributing a culture 
not inferior to that of the so-called " liberal education." 

The new education draws a sharp and significant distinction be- 
tween mere information, or even instruction, and education proper^ 
It does not even rest its definition upon the simple etymology o 
the term. It may seem a bit presumptuous to say that it finds th. 
root of all education in the biologic laws and conditions which 
viron the plastic mind from birth, through the unfolding years of 
growth, making it the rational adaptation of the mental propensities 
to those conditions peculiarly its right in the order of progress, yet 
such arc its grounds. In a recent address on the " Meaning of 
• education," Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler has elaborated a cogent 
argument along this line, taking his points of departure from the 
doctrine of evolution, the significance of prolonged human infancy* 
and the consequent necessity for a corresponding period of gradu- 
ated adaptation to changing conditions of environment, which h® 
designates under the heads of science, literature, esthetics, instlti*" 
tions, religion. With rational adaptation to these elements ^ ' 
human environment the subject is educated. Without such he lad^ • 
that culture demanded alike by reason and nature. 
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wholly unknown? Has he acquired not only information, but 
power? The whole field of natural science is available for that kind 
of training in power-getting which it is the main effort of modem 
education to supply." — Educatianal reform, p. 323 

Similar testimony from widely different sources might be multi- 
plied almost without limit, but it would be a work of supererogation 
to offer it in this presence. 

True, there may linger here and there an isolated and benighted 
representative of the old who still hugs the obsolescent phantom of 
traditionalism; true, now and then a voice may break upon the 
scholastic air in arrogant denunciation of the new, or vehemently 
defending the divine rights of a " learned aristocracy," or demanding 
a " trained patriciate." Or it may break in bewailing despondency 
over the awful sacrilege which has mingled the fumes of the crucible 
with the odors of the "Attic violet," or it may even grow hysteri- 
cal over the work of a ** noxious, intoxicating gas " which has 
filtered through the crevices of a " scientific workshop," since it has 
awakened within mankind some realization of their inalienable rights 
and powers — theirs both by endowment and conquest — the right to 
know the truth and be guided by it, let the result be evolution or 
revolution, " conceived and led by the scientific spirit." 

How sadly pathetic the fate which immolates such martyr spirits 
for sacrifice in a progressive age! Why should they not have beei^^ 
saved all this crucial agony by having had but glimpses of realit^j 
through the " magic casements " of some temple of ancient Jov^^, 
or learned " truth only about the past," with *' calm science, reclus*^, 
ascetic, like a nun, not knowing that the world passes, not caring^ if 
the truth but come in answer to her prayers! " 

But despite it all, the " zeit-geist " rules quite otherwise, and the 
consensus of educational thought and practice accepts the modem 
view, and whether for better or worse, faces the dawn of a new cca— 
tury with an assurance not likely to be easily shaken or diverted 1 
that the " new education " is a fact, vital and dominant! 

Assuming this without further argument or emphasis, what of 
relation of science to it all? It might seem hardly necessary to pn 
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pose serious argument upon this question in the presence of a body 
of science teachers. But a few statements of fact may not be amiss, 
stirring up our minds by way of remembrance and at the same time 
nerving our courage for work yet to be done. 

It may not be amiss, for example, that we firmly recall that the 
so-called scientific spirit is not a new thing in the world, any more 
than that it must be created dc novo in the mental life of every child. 
And as it is native to every normal mind, so it is a heritage from a 
remote past. And as the renaissance is known in history as the re- 
vival of letters, so likewise may the protestant reformation be said 
to have been, in spirit, at least, a revival of the " scientific method; " 
and both alike traceable by unmistakable lineage to the realistic and 
naturalistic spirit of the Greeks, who, more than any other ancient 
peoples, drew their best cultural inspiration from nature at first hand. 
And no history of inductive science can any more ignore the work 
of Democritus, Archimedes, Aristotle and Galen, than that of Lin- 
naeus and Cuvier, Newton and Laplace. But its emergence from 
the thraldom of medieval night has been gradual, and not till the 
opening of the present century did it become sufficiently conscious 
oJ its sturdy strength and dare assert itself to effective purpose in 
the formulation of the " scientific method." It is this mctJwd, so 
WefuUy designated by Huxley as the " method of common sense," 
^hich has practically so revolutionized every phase of material life 
^at the world of today would no more be recognized by that of two 
^^nerations ago than does the present appreciate that millennial 
'-topia of Looking backward. And what is true along physical and 
^^terial lines is hardly less true, though perhaps less conspicuous, 
^ong social, ethical and intellectual lines. 

The insatiable inquisition for truth, and the irresistible assurance 
"^^t this method only can finally discover it, has become the inspira- 
^Qn of every department of human thought, so that the scientific 
Method has become the working method of cver\' progressive de- 
partment of human learning. It is this which has turned the mind 
^<^n\ torpid introspections and empty speculations over elusive 
^^aries, to the recognition of the realities of time and sense, the 
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critical study of facts, and the inductive demonstration of the reign 
of law. 

Prof. Jebb, a renowned classicist, with a clear apprehension of the 
spirit and method of science, and a candor equally conspicuous, has 
borne testimony to the subject in these words: "sThe diffusion of 
that which is specially named science has at the same time spread 
abroad the only spirit in which any kind of knowledge can be 
prosecuted to a result of lasting intellectual value." — Prcs, Eliot ^ 
Educational reform. 

Wherefore again, for better or worse, the scientific method has be- 
come the dominant factor in every phase of modern life, education- 
ally, no less than otherwise. That it has been not only the pro- 
moter, but fundamentally the creator, of the new education, is at 
once the wail of the conservative defender of traditionalism, and the 
jubilant assurance of the prophet of the new dispensation! 

Yet paradoxical as it may seem, the subjects of the method which 
has thus made possible a new education have had slow and scanty 
recognition at the hands of those who guarded the approaches to the 
ark of the educational covenant! The contention of science for a 
place among educational instruments has, till of late, been a veritable 
battle. Nor is it yet accorded coordinate value in many institutions.... 
or even allowed elective equivalence as a condition for admission 
institutions which have, in theory, granted its intrinsic merit an 
even sought its promotion. 

That this statement is not overdrawn is abundantly shown in 
comparatively recent educational movements. How did it come -to 
pass, for example, that in assembling six educational conferences 2t 
Columbia university in order to consider the great question o/ 
equivalent college entrance requirements, science was practically ibc 
only great subject unconsidered? Commenting upon this rather 
remarkable circumstance, Pres. Eliot has said: " Pres. Low in 
organizing six conferences on requirements for admission to college 
in New England and the middle states did not think it worth whil* 
to have a seventh conference on science; because the institution*^ 
within the territory give so little attention to science as a require 
ment for admission, and so are divided as to the nature of the r 
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quirement. It seems as if the time had come when we should 
recognize, if not among the prescribed subjects, at least among the 
electives open to candidates who present themselves for admission 
to college, history, science, and the modern languages, and should 
seek a definition of science as a requirement for admission. I regret 
very much that science was omitted from the recent conferences in 
New York, because it is one of the secondary school subjects which 
must need be studied. A rational course in science — rational for the 
school because it affords a substantial training in observing, record- 
ing, reasoning, and rational for the college, because it affords sound 
preparation for further study in science during the years of college 
life — is a great desideration." — Educ. rcz'. ii 1418 

Was this action in reference to the conferences a deliberate slight 
to science, or simply the expression of a condition which made other 
action inexpedient? I regret to have to confess that the latter was 
the more probable motive in determining the case, though to my 
mind without altogether warranting it. But whatever the occasion, 
Or the motive, the implication involved is unmistakable ; as science 
teachers we have not as yet achieved the full measure of our rights 
^d privileges, nor met in full our obligations along this line. And 
possibly the dereliction sustains a closer relation to the evident 
'imitations forced on us than we have hitherto realized! 

It may not be amiss in this connection to recall attention to the 
^'^phatic statements of Pres. Schurman made before this body at 
Its preliminary meeting in Buffalo, in which it was set forth in 
Sonera! that the preparatory work done in science was not of equal 
^ucational value with that done in language and mathematics; 
^ough softened somewhat by the cordial assurances pledged that 
whenever such equivalent preparation was assured its recognition on 
depart of the colleges would not be long delayed; an assurance 
^nce abundantly verified at Cornell university. 

Science as such is no. longer a mendicant. It has done apologiz- 
^ for its existence, or its presence, anywhere. Having created 
^^m the universe veritable " new heavens and new earth,'' having 
placed them at the disposal of an applauding generation, whose time 
^d energy it has so conserved that both the opportunity and taste 
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We have long enough heard the invidious discriminations against 
the rank of science teaching as contrasted with that of other subjects 
both as to its matter and method. I have no doubt that in some 
cases the charge is quite sustained by the facts; but so much the 
worse for the facts; they remain none the less unpalatable! Nor is 
the matter improved by the possible element of blame that comes 
home to us in the reflection that we have possibly shown less con- 
cern than our colleagues in other departments, in the pedagogic 
aspects of our subjects. Have our pedagogic methods been strictly 
scientific? 

May there not be, moreover, the bare possibility of danger in the 
sense of self-security which we may have cultivated as to the all- 
sufficiency of science to take care of itself in the schools as else- 
where? But whether we shall discover any such explanation of the 
facts as may afford adequate extenuation of the fault, or whether we 
«iay choose to find some grain of comfort in the reflection that 
things are not so bad as they once were, it remains a fact that farther 
Mnprovement is within reach ; and the spirit of the times and the con- 
'Ktions under which we live unite in demanding such coordination of 
ftcse subjects in the last detail of their educational bearings as will 
JJot only hush the voice of accusation and confession, but secure the 
Wlest possible advantages attainable thereby. 

As before indicated, the present offers no apologies concerning 
scientific products or methods. They are the inspiring and controll- 

• 

H factors of modern life. If thus in the every-day affairs of the 
Progressive peoples of the world, why not in their education? If the 
^orld has ceased to live and think according to the formulas of 
Medievalism why should it continue to educate thus? It will not. 
^« change is already upon us. Scientific education, in which 
^ence itself shall be a prime factor, is the demand of the hour and 
^c at the hands of its teachers. 
That coordination of science teaching was not absent from the 

^^ds of the framers of the constitution of this association, is evi- 
n '■ ^^^ for in article second occurs this language: "The object of 

^^ association shall be the promotion and coordination of science 
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pedagogic significance, and I would not imply its incorrectness in 
such use, nor the improprieties of such correlation, specially in the 
lower grades, but that interrelation and dependence of sciences them- 
selves, not only as to matter and method, but as well to their order 
of sequence. 

Why should there not be, for example, such correlations of the 
various sciences that elementary courses in college science would 
be no more thought of than would elementary courses in language 
or mathematics? Why should it be necessary to devote the best 
part of an entire year, and that too often the junior year, in learning 
the merest alphabet of botany or chemistry? Why not seek such 
correlation of subjects common to school and college that an easy 
transition from the one to the other would be realized? We have, 
1 am convinced, too long fostered the idea of the essential distinct- 
ness of these two institutions, which should in fact be but parts of a 
common system; and it seems to me that our education as such, 
will never be really scientific till we have so correlated the several 
cumculums from the kindergarten to the university, that the pas- 
^ge from the one to the other, if not easy, will at least be natural 
^d rational. 

I am not unmindful that there exists a certain belief, or impres- 
sion, in certain quarters, that an essentially different method of treat- 
ment is necessary in preparing students in science for college, and 

• 

^ preparing them for simple graduation from the high school ; that 
^0 the latter class the subject should be rather predominantly in- 
formational than experimental; that in a word, the one may be a 
^^^book course, while the other must be a laboratory course. 

For one, I not only do not share this idea, but hold a radically 
Cerent one. It seems to me to proceed upon thoroughly un- 
Magogic, as well as unscientific, assumptions, contrary alike to 
^^^n and the spirit of the new education. From my own point of 
^^, and speaking as a biologist, I should contend that, whether 
Preparing the pupil for the college, or for the farm, or for neither, 
^^ work, both in matter and method, should be fundamentally one 
^i the same. The end of such training in either case is scientific 
P^er, the capacity to direct the faculties upon any problem in a 
ttoroughly scientific way. 
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In Other words, whether for the school, the college, or in its ap- 
plication in the arts; whether it be taught for information, for dis- 
cipline, or for culture, science must be genuine. We have certainly 
done with that obsolescent, one term idea, or with that pseudo- 
science which scintillates or sputters at capricious intervals in sundry 
test-tubes and bottles, displayed upon the teacher's desk, or in that 
still worse form which involves neither the one nor the other, but 
comprises odd anecdotes of dogs, or birds, or ants, which have 
hardly better foundation in fact than the fables of Esop, and of in- 
comparably less interest, and therefore of less educational value. 
There may be a degree of value in the knowledge of the fact that the 
mean annual temperature of the Pacific coast is higher than that of 
the corresponding latitude of the Atlantic; but if in offering a reason 
for it the pupil responds, as did a candidate for admission to college 
in the presence of the speaker, " that the climate of the Pacific coast 
is warmer, because the sun is always hotter in the afternoon," it may 
be questioned whether its importance is at all commensurable with 
the educational pemiciousness involved. If there be science instruc- 
tion at all, let it be gcnuifie, i. e., at first hand, and by^a method which 
compels observation, discrimination, reasoning, judgment. If thi& 
be not practicable, better direct the time and energy upon other sub- 
jects, even though they lack informational value, and train indiC 
ferently, if only they be not immoral ! 

On this point Prof. Huxley long ago bore testimony in Kr 
uncertain sense in the following words: '* No boy or girl shou; 
leave school without possessing a grasp of the general character > 
science, and without having been disciplined more or less in tf 
methods of all science, so that when turned into the world to ma/ 
their own way, they shall be prepared to face scientific problems, n 
by knowing at once the conditions of every problem, or by bei 
able at once to solve it; but by being familiar with the general c 
rent of scientific thought and by being able to apply the method 
science in a proper way when they have acquainted themselves ' 
the conditions of the special problem." 

But if it should even prove that in special cases the informat 
' aspects should have fuller consideration in the one case than i 
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Other, a variety of ways might be easily devised by the Hve teacher 
by which to meet them, such as topics set for Hbrary work, or special 
sessions held for reports, or discussions upon collateral subjects, 
or if this were not practicable in every case, then an added course 
for the student preparing for college, which, with the elective system 
carried into the high school, is certainly practicable and logical. 

A correlation such as indicated could only become efficiently 
operative under some scheme of supervision, or through a consensus 
of opinion such as that secured by the Columbia conferences. That 
both are possibilities within the scope of this association, at least in 
measure, seems to me a not extravagant assumption ; for if I am able 
to read the signs of the times, such is but the logical outcome of 
present educational movements. 

With a rational correlation secured in the work of college and 
secondary school courses, its extension to the grammar and element- 
ary grades in the form of nature study would culminate in that 
unification of our educational system which would secure for the 
whole a definiteness and symmetry, as well as perfection, the lack of 
which is at present its most serious blemish, which could not but 
result in an enrichment of educational fruition such as we have 

• 

hardly guessed hitherto. Without such we shall likely continue 
^uch as at present. That we shall by degrees secure better science 
^caching in the schools no one can reasonably doubt. But it would 
•^ck that coordinating spirit and motive which give meaning and 
^Vit to the scientific method. As intimated before, the whole sys- 
^^^, from the elementary school to the university must be organized 
^ound a single, great coordinating idea. And just in so far as we 
M below such idea, or fail in its practical realization, is our system 
^ot only unscientific, but imperfectly educational. 

To the possible charge that all this is vague and visionary, it is 
^cient to say that it has had abundant application and verification 
^ schools and colleges, east and west. Long ago the Society of 
^turalists formulated such a correlated scheme of science work and 

• 

Atrial has proved its merit. Again, the report of the committee of 
'^ IS such in fact, and practically attested by an extended adoption, 
''^cnnore the report of our own committee of nine expresses a 
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similar judgment, formulated after extended and varied inquiry and 
research. If there be lack at any one point it certainly is not in the 
logical consistency of the ideal, nor as to its entire practicability, 
but in a center of authoritative coordination, coupled with intelligent 
cooperation on the part of those most vitally concerned, the colleges 
and schools. As already intimated, let the colleges express bone fide 
acceptance of the principle involved, then let school principals and 
boards of education second it in no half-hearted manner, and with 
science teachers fit for their work, I think no prophet were required 
to predict a speedy and efficient realization of it in fact. 

Let it not be inferred that this appeal is on behalf of mere system 
for system's sake, nor to the end that the college may better serve 
the scientific progress of its students, nor yet that boys and girls may 
be better fitted for the purely practical work of life, worthy as such 
ideals may be. I would base it upon the still more profound and 
important consideration, on that which forms the center and founda- 
tion of the new education itself, the conviction that in the scientific 
method, and the spirit which it inculcates, there is the expression o^ 
the method x>i nature, or of the " infinite and eternal energy froiMr^ 
which all things proceed," to know which, and to be able to confonr-^r 
thereto, is the chief end not only of education, but of life. 

The first president of this association took occasion in the intr 
ductory sentence of his annual address to ** congratulate the Scieim 
teachers of the Empire state " upon the fact of their organization, in 
the confidence that thereby would be secured the natural results of 
organized effort. 

May I not with equal propriety appropriate something of his con- 
gratulatory phraseology as a fitting conclusion to the present ad- 
dress, with this difference, that while his congratulations spramfS 
largely out of faith, albeit a faith that overcomes the world, mine i^ 
rather prompted by what has already been realized. This organize-' 
tion seems to have sprung into being at the call of a great oppo<" 
tunitv, not to say demand. That it has in some measure at least m^ 
the obligations which it confronted there can be no doubt. That ^ 
will even more abundantly justify its existence in the work befo^^ 
it is not more doubtful. I venture therefore to " congratulate tH^^ 
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Science teachers of the Empire state " dn the achievements already 
secured, in the attainment of that goodfellowship aimed at in its 
organization, in the promotion and coordination of science teaching, 
in the unification of both object and motive, and on the certain con- 
quests in educational progress and reform which He before it. 

Friday xnoming^, December 30 
SECTION MEETINGS 

Section A. BIOLOGY 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE UNIVERSITY * 

In botany and zoology 

BY PROF. GEORGE F. ATKINSON, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

The discussion at this round table conference, I presume, does not 
relate necessarily to a requirement for admission to college, or to 
certain courses, which the candidate must meet even if he were able 
^0 offer an equivalent in other units. I understand that the purpose 

• 

*s to determine the general character and amount of instruction in 
^Oology and botany which would be acceptable whether as an ab- 
solute requirement for admission to certain courses or as a unit that 
Can be substituted for some study already required or provided for. 
1 shall dwell on the latter phase of the subject, though making no 
attempt to restrict the discussion to this feature. However, if this 
Point be satisfactorily settled, it practically disposes of the other 
phases of the question, inasmuch as each institution can determine 
^or itself whether the unit shall be an absolute or an optional require- 
J^ent. 

It will be instructive to note what is already oflfered by several 
^versities in the way of admission requirements in the natural 
fences. I have had neither time nor opportunity to make a com- 
plete examination of the catalogues of institutions oflfering these sub- 

• 

Jects; but I have selected 19 colleges representing a wide range of 
^tory in the United States. In enumerating the subjects, mathe- 
"**tics and astronomy are omitted. Physiology is offered in a few 
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cases, but is nearly always based on the subject as given in Martin's 
Human body, or an equivalent textbook, and in some cases this re- 
quirement is placed along with the elementary requirements for ad- 
mission, while the other sciences enumerated are usually placed in 
the group of advanced admission requirements. The institutions 
are the following: 

University of California (1897-98), physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology 

University of Chicago (1897-98), chemistry, physics, botany, zo- 
ology, general biology 

Columbia university in the city of New Ybvk (1897-98), physics, 
chemistry, botany 

Cornell university (1898-99), physics, chemistry, geology, botany, 
zoology 

Harvard university (1897-98), physics, chemistry 

Johns Hopkins university (1897-98), chemistry, botany 

University of Illinois (1897-98), physics, botany, chemistry, zo- 
ology 

University of Indiana (1897-98), chemistry, physics, zoology, 
geology, botany 

University of Iowa (1896-97) — subjects named in order of prefer- 
ence — physics, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology 

University of Michigan (1897-98), physics, botany, chemistry 

University of Minnesota (1897-98), physics, botany, zoology 

University of Nebraska (1897-98), botany, chemistry, physics 

Oberlin college (1897-98), botany 

University of Pennsylvania (1897-98), physics 

Leland Stanford jr university (1897-98), physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology 

Syracuse university (1897-98), physical geography, physics, 
botany 

Wellesley college (1897-98), physics, chemistry, zoology 

University of Wisconsin (1897-98), physics, botany 

Yale university (1896-97), botany 

Botany and zoology are offered by eight. University of Califomi** 
Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and Ldatf^ 
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Stanford. One, Wellesley college, offers zoology but not botany. 
Eight offer botany but not zoology, namely, Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, Nebraska, Oberlin, Syracuse, Wisconsin and Yale. 
Or, 16 offer botany, 15 physics, 13 chemistry, eight zoology, three 
geology and one general biology. Oberlin and Yale offer only 
botany. At Yale Gray's Lessons are recommended as a suitable aid 
in preparing for the examinations; while at Oberlin, Gray's Lessons, 
and in addition Gray's Manual for the identification of flowering 
plants, are recommended. At Johns Hopkins Spalding's Practical 
hotany, excluding the microscopic work, and Gray's Manual for the 
identification of species of flowering plants, are recommended. At 
the University of Iowa not less than two terms in each science are 
accepted, but one term will be accepted when combined with other 
subjects. At Syracuse a " full half year " course in plant structure 
and development is required. At Wisconsin the equivalent of two 
terms' work is required in anatomy and physiology of plants and the 
announcement is made that this will be increased in 1898-99 by ad- 
^onal work on the lower plants. At the University of California, 
..^1 University of Chicago, Columbia university, Cornell university, 
University of Illinois, University of Indiana, University of Michigan, 
i-^l University of Minnesota, University of Nebraska and Leland 
Stanford jr university, it may be inferred from statements in the 
r- I reg;isters, the requirement in general should represent a year's work 
^ the school. In a number of cases there is no definite statement 
C5 ■ to this effect, and the aids suggested might admit the acceptance of 
1^ than a full year's work. In some cases the statement is made 
that the requirement is expected to be the equivalent of a full year's 
^'ork in the high school with four or five sessions a week, of three 
*<^rths to one hour each. In Columbia university the further speci- 
"cation is made that the work is to represent a detailed study of 40 
plants. At Cornell university a minute statement covering a page 
*°^ a half of the register is devoted to describing in detail the 
^°^^^er of the study, and giving the names of the plants suggested 
^ rorm the basis of the work, though other plants illustrating the 
.it*^-l *^^ ^ts of conditions would of course be accepted. At Cornell no 
\,tr^ wnc clement is specified but botany as well as physics, chemistry, 
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geology and zoology is allowed in lieu of advanced mathematics and 
the study is expected to equal that of advanced mathematics in dif- 
ficulty and time of preparation, while it is understood to require a 
full year for preparation. In nearly all the institutions named prac- 
tical work along the lines of modern methods of science study is re- 
quired, and in many cases it is explicitly stated that note books con- 
taining a record of the observations, approved by the teacher, will be 
required at the time of examination as evidence that the practical 
work has been faithfully performed. In Yale and Oberlin the sub- 
ject may be considered as one of the elementary requirements. 

In some cases all entrance requirements represent one or more 
units, and the student has the option of choosing a certain number of 
units to present for admission. In other cases the science subjects 
are included in certain groups of subjects required in full, or one or 
more may be presented in lieu of Greek or of a modern language, osr 
an option is offered among several science subjects. 

This makes a strong showing for a number of institutions in acr- 
ceptance of the natural sciences either for admission to certain 
courses or as units in making up the admission requirements in cer- 
tain entrance groups. It is desirable perhaps, that greater uniform- 
ity prevail among the universities in the character and amoimt of 
study required for a subject unit, and that the number of science 
subjects offered be increased in some institutions. 

But the important question is, Can the schools meet these Require- 
ments, and what can we do to indicate definitely the specific require- 
ment in the way of outlines or synopses of courses? The committee 
of nine of your association, appointed nearly two years ago and coo* 
tinued last year, has considered the formulating of some plan for the 
betterment of science teaching in the secondary schools. A yt9t 
ago the committee was directed by the association to form subcom* 
mittees representing various science subjects, and invite cooperation 
from outside in preparing outlines of courses for study in the 
schools. I believe the committee has not been successful in prt*' 
paring such an outline for zoology. The subcommittee on botaflf ^ 
has made its report to the chairman of the committee of nine, VOO^.y 
this is included in his report presented to the association yesterdfl 
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In the preparation of this outline several things were kept in view. 
I Selection of topics that are reasonably within the reach of the 
schools, that will require some special pieces of apparatus, not very 
expensive, and will, while not demanding the severe tests of univer- 
sity research, familiarize the schools with modem methods of science 
study. 2 Provision for a full year's work, that does not overlook 
the schools where only a half year can at present be devoted to the 
subject. 3 Arrangement of the subdivisions of the course in such 
order that the season of the year will not prevent the obtaining of 
good material, and such introduction of topics as will present the 
fundamental principles of the science. The subject matter is so ar- 
ranged that it can be grouped under four general subdivisions: life 
processes of plants, or physiology ; representative plants of the great 
groups, or general morphology; representative families among the 
angiospemis for classification, or special morphology; outdoor 
studies on the mutual and environmental relations of plants, etc., or 
oecology. 

The last subject is not very susceptible of a practical and syste- 
^tic treatment by the student in a secondary school. The topics 
here are intended mainly to interest the teacher and pupil in the out- 
door relationships of plants. The inability of teacher or school 
^ard to control meteorological conditions, together with the neces- 
% of systematizing the periods of most studies, makes it impossible 
^0 lay out a feasible, systematic course in oecology for the beginning 
student of the secondary school which would satisfy the armor-clad 
*Jotions of the university professor. On suitable occasions when the 
leather and the school boards will permit, excursions should be 
^de into the surrounding country, or into plant gardens or planted 
^eas, for the purpose of studying seed distribution, adaptation of 
plants to conditions of the seasons, to variations in the soil and to 
nioisture, the effect of environment on plants, and the effect of plants 
on environment. The students can find an interest in these things 
^d be benefited by the association with nature without being 
earned ecologists. What matter if they do see some beauties of 
nature during these excursions? What harm can follow if they do 
***^tc some poetic thought with the environment where they 
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must accompany a study of function, the pupil gains by necessity 
some knowledge of morphology while studying life processes. 
Furthermore in this study emphasis is laid on the broader and more 
general phenomena, like osmosis, absorption, diffusion, turgescence, 
nutrition, carbonic acid assimilation, respiration, growth, and irri- 
tability, rather than the less important and more special phenomena 
of adaptation. The first lessons are practical studies of protoplasm, 
smce this substance is fundamental not only to the physical phe- 
nomena of absorption etc., but to the life processes. The algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and the higher plants arc employed, to 
show that these processes are fundamental. Incidentally, however, 
the pupil is becoming acquainted with a number of plants of which 
probably he has known nothing. 

Next comes general morphology, not morphology in the special 
sense of organography, but morphology in the broadest sense, . 
studies of representative plants of the various groups, with their life 
history, reproduction and relationship. The groups are taken up in 
the following order: algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns and their 
kind, gymnosperms, angiosperms. It is considered the natural se- 
quence to proceed from the lower and simpler plants lo the higher 
3nd more complex. Some educators, with a measure of reason, 
point to the difficulties which are met in beginning the study of 
^resentative plants of the different groups at the lower end, i. e. 
^th the lowest and simplest plants, because they are usually entirely 
unfamiliar to the beginner. The difficulties are met in endeavoring 
to leam names, form, processes, and classification of a considerable 
number all at once. These difficulties arise, I believe, not because 
the plants are entirely unknown, but because too many unknown 
things are studied at once. The pupil attempts not only to make the 
acquaintance of the unknown plant, but to study its form, manner 
of growth, nutrition, reproduction and classification, so that he is 
hewildered by the large number of new facts not closely related. I 
nave found that it is immaterial at what end of the series the young 
pupil begins; the difficulty is the same when the lower plants are 
^cached. To obviate this the study of the vegetative life processes 
» introduced first, and the lower plants as well as the higher are 
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different science subjects are combined. For these reasons I believe 
that a year's work in botany should stand for a unit of admission, 
and a year's work in zooldgy should stand for a unit of admission, 
and that a half unit in either one, or two half units one from each, 
should not be accepted for admission; but this would still leave it 
open to departments in the university or college to give credit for 
parts of a unit when the student is admitted on other grounds, pro- 
vided the work is found to cover adequately any part of a course 
offered in the university. 

Prof. A. D. Morrill — The value of training in observational 
science can best be appreciated by attempting to impart to persons 
who have studied only language, a little mathematics and textbook 

I 

science, some understanding of the way in which scientific facts are 
determined, or to enable them to use the facts which are the fruits of 
research. Training in natural history observation is needed by those 
who will enjoy the advantages of the college and university and the 
larger number who will early devote themselves to earning a living. 
Without it there can be no perfect comprehension of theories, born 
o{ evolution, which are permeating all knowledge and form to so 
l^ge an extent a basis for correct living. It is not to produce 
specialists but many sided men and women that we should educate. 
The botanists and physiologists have definite plans for their sub- 
jccts in the high school, and it is hoped that the zoologists will pre- 
sent equally well considered plans in the near future. 

Prof. Francis E. Lloyd — It is impossible to discuss fully each 
Nnt in the able paper of Prof. Atkinson. I would advocate the 
construction of courses from two points of view, so that the concep- 
tions of teachers of real ability may be met ; for as the standard of 
teaching is raised and teachers of ability take the lead more and 
"lore in secondary work, we must give increasing consideration to 
their points of view. 

The value of botany in high school and schools of a similar grade 
should be emphasized, for the subject leads to many important 
economic principles. The intelligence of the citizen can be deter- 
nuned very definitely by his attitude toward this instruction. 
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It is agreed that the work of the course should consist of 
ough grounding in plant morphology pnd physiology, embr 
study of protoplasm, its characteristics and activities, on 1 
hand and oecology on the other. 

Dr Frank M. McMurry— Several speakers have spoker 
projected one year course as logical and well arranged. I 
ask whether its excellence is due to the fact that it is more 
than courses heretofore presented or is less logical. In the dis 
on biology for the high school at yesterday's session the o!de: 
were to some extent condemned; e. g. Boyer's and Colton's 
remember, Boyer's book owes its supposed strength partly 
fact that it begins with the lowest forms of life and moves \i 
upward to the higher, but Prof. Davenport seemed opposed 
a careful arrangement of matter, suggesting that types be ; 
which are closely akin to the interests of the students. He 
to suggest that progress consists in movement away from t\ 
logical order rather than toward it. I would be glad tc 
whether those present agree that we want less of the strictly 
arrangement rather than more of it in a high school cun 
in science. 

Prof. George F. Atkinson^I do not think we should si 
the teaching of the fundamental principles of botany, and in 
first technical studies like forestry. The principles of 
science come naturally before forestry studies. Some stU' 
trees and of general principles of forestry can be introduce* 
the head of outdoor studies, where the teacher is leftlo ad 
work to the conditions of the country which can be reachce 
casions like arbor day also serve to direct the public mind 
importance of forestry, but real forestry studies can be givi 
at technical schools established for the purpose. Studies i 
culture and horticulture have as great a claim on the sec 
schools as forestry. What the agriculturist and forester wa 
know how plants grow, how they obtain their food, how the 
and fundamental life processes in plants are carried on, as 
to have a general survey of the plant kingdom, for agricul 
well as forestry is dependent on a knowledge of the lower p 
well as the higher. Then too in this study of the general pr 
and laws of plant life and plant relationship, we shall diffe 
to some extent the methods and aims of study in the set 
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mens and pistils, and know very little about the reproduction of 
plants. Let us teach as fully as possible, structure, function, re- 
production; and those features which bear upon the great principles 
of life. If we proceed along such lines, I believe that we will find 
that our students will take greater interest in the work and derive 
more good from it, than they would from tearing plants to pieces 
merely to be able to hand in to the teacher the scientific names of a 
large number of plants. 

PHYSIOLOGY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
BY JAMES E. PEABODY 

Printed in New York Teachers magazine v. i, no. 2, p. 163-70 
(F99). 

METHODS OF TEACHING BOTANY IN THE GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL OF 

NEW YORK CITY (MANHATTAN) 
BY MISS IDELETTE CARPENTER 

Printed in New York teachers magazine v. i, no. 3, p. 205-1: 

(Mr 99). 

Section B. EARTH SCIENCE 

ABSTRACT 

Prof. R. E. Dodge introduced the discussion of the subje< 
"What should be taught in a one year course in physical geo| 
in the first or second year of the high school, and how it should 
taught," by presenting the part of the report of the subcommittee, of 
the committee of nine which refers to this matter. He thus defined 
the standpoint of the committee. A course in physical geograE>liy 
should include a study of the more important features of the eairtli, 
water and air environments of man, separately and in their relations, 
particularly as influencing the distribution, habits and customs of . 
man and affecting other forms of life. The greatest stress and 
time should be given to the study of the land, man's most important 
environment. The question whether physiography or physical geo- 
graphy should be used as a title is not worth fighting over, thoug^h 
the committee prefers the latter term. The interest and disciplin^O' 
value of the subject can be assumed without argument. Such a 
course as is planned can be pursued successfully without any p*^ 

• 

vious study of science, though it would be well that a course w 
physics should precede. Pure astronomy, biology and mineralogy 
should not be included, and there should be no attempt to tcad 
completely meteorology, oceanography, or " geo-morphologX- 
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The work should be logical and progressive, a unit in aim, and 
cause and effect should be key words. The aims of such a course 
are to give a knowledge of the earth forms, their origin, classifi- 
cation, and relation to life, together with the influence of climate, 
and the oceans; to train in scientific thinking and spirit; to impart 
culture and practical knowledge, not to train scientists. 

The committee recommends that in New York state the 

study be pursued in the first or second year of the high school, 

occupying at least three hours a week for a year, at least one hour 

being devoted to laboratory and field work. The order of subjects 

to be considered is immaterial, provided the plan be logical and 

scientific. The laboratory and field work should be devoted to 

simple problems, comprising more than a mere explanation of pre- 

v-ious lectures or talks. The accompanying plan should be used as 

3. basis of discussion. The committee is of the opinion that such 

"^iv-crk can be carried on with simple equipment, that is not very 

^^^pensive, and that New York state is an unusually fine center for- 

^«ld work. 

[For a statement of the exact subjects that the committee desires 
^o see included in such a course, see the report of the subcommittee 
^^T\ earth science to the committee of nine, p. 494.] 

The second paper was presented by Ezra W. Sampson^ teacher 

^f physiography in the mixed high school. New York city, who 

devoted his attention particularly to what can be done in laboratory, 

*^^d and textbook work. Mr Sampson introduced his remarks by 

^ statement of the equipment of the New York city high schools 

^or this work, followed by a list of field excursions about New York 

^at he has found very helpful ; and then offered the following plan : 

Formal textbook work 

i) Earth as a planet; 2) the atmosphere; 3) the sea; 4) the land; 
5) weather and climate ; 6) distribution of life. 

Earth as a planet, i) Solar system; 2) form and size; 3) move- 
'^ents;4) magnetism; 5) mariner's compass; 6) latitude and longi- 
^^de, maps; 7) internal conditions — hot springs, geysers, volcanos, 
^^quakes. 

'^atmosphere, i) Composition; 2) weight and pressure, 
"^omcter; 3) heat of the atmosphere; 4) circulation of the air, 
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before the state association of teachers at Saratoga, in 1892, he said, 
" It will be observed that the keynote of the whole matter is direct 
contact with nature, and a diligent study of what she has to teach 
through the proper use of trained senses. Through these, im- 
portant vitalized centres, or in Herbartian phrase ' apperceiving 
masses,* are gradually formed to which all later acquisitions natur- 
ally gravitate, like to like. And when we consider how deeply the 
results of early habits of observation affdct all the higher uses of 
the intellect, and how frequently through their lack, the results of 
the highest intellectual and spiritual efforts are clouded by doubt 
or vitiated by error, we can but be surprised that so little definite 
attention has been given to this primal source of knowledge." 

Even the children of the country districts, who pass their lives 
surrounded by the most varied scenes of nature, are as Whittier has 
said, ** blind to the beauty everywhere revealed." No branch of 
science seems so well fitted to open the eyes of our students to the 
beauties of nature, or to arouse curiosity to pry into her secrets 
physical geography ; for does it not bring them in touch with rock 
and minerals, show them something of the nature of plants and an? 
mals, teach a little of the mystery of the stars and connect all wil 
cords of physical and chemical laws? 

As a first year subject in our high school curriculum, physiczral 
geography must be regarded as intermediate between ordinary gec^g-- 
raphy and the mother sciences; subsequent to and supplementsi.ry 
to the former, introductory to the latter, a connecting link binding 
both together. Alexander Bain, of the University of Aberdeen, 7i2is 
said, " The teacher is tempted now and then to bring under tlTie 
proper or descriptive geography the scientific explanations of phy^^i- 
cal geography. Any such explanations should be very short aK'^d 
allusory ; the two departments should be by no means interminglec^L . * 
Some teachers would criticize the eminent professor, while ma^^y 
follow his teachings, and the student in ordinary geography talc: ^s 
the physiographic features of the earth as the book describes the"^^* 
and seeks no explanation. He learns the names of mountains wi*^ 
comparatively little thought of their formation; the direction a-^^ 
flow of rivers and their tributaries with no question as to why t:1'C 
rivers took these courses; and locates cities with no suspicion tM 
nature destined the rise of a people in that particular spot NoW H 
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we confine the study of physical geography to a mere description of 
the surface of the globe, teaching effects without seeking their 
causes, we have no right to call the subject science in the true sense 
of the word, for such instruction is no more scientific than the 
mere recital of an incident which one has witnessed. So the 
19th century teacher aims to make direct and personal observa- 
tion the very essence of all her work in physical geography, urging 
the student to seek causes for the effects he sees in nature, using 
the textbook to verify and correlate what has been observed. 

Different localities furnish different subjects for specific study, 
but the local knowledge which the Germans aptly call ** knowledge 
of the home " is the best key to the wider study of the globe. Sup- 
pose in beginning the study of physical geography that the teacher 
take his pupils to visit a quarry, a sand bank, a beach, or best of all, 
perhaps, the head stream of some river. Here the brook has cut 
tHrough the shale, the rocks arc breaking off in planes of cleavage, 
^he stream shows evidences of having changed its course. A pot- 
Hole cut in one place, or markings on certain pebbles show the 
^flfects of erosion, while the soil on either bank illustrates the effects 
^f weathering. The teacher easily arouses a little rivalry among 
*^is students in collecting specimens, for it seems instinctive in 
^tiild nature to collect, and the class returns from the excursion 
'^ith enthusiasm and material enough for many weeks* work. The 
cimens gathered, supplemented by the laboratory collection give 
**^e students a good idea of the composition of the crust and the 
^^^rmation of rocks. As this study is continued, eagerness is 
^I'oused in the student, actually to see how water and atmosphere 
^^use the markings on the rocks, crumble and wear them, and 
^*ien how water arranges the particles in layers. So the first good 
^'^iny afternoon let the class don rubbers and mackintoshes and go 
^^ some sloping field or nearby roadside drain, and there let nature 
^Jiswer their questions, while they see how whole continents are 
^^de and unmade. Watch the water sifting the finer particles from 
*he coarser, dropping the latter immediately, but carrying the former 
forward. Follow the roadside drain where it enters a pool or pond, 
^^d see how it drops the pebbles directly at the entrance, and then 
^^ sand, while the mud particles are kept for deposit in the still 
^tt. Thus may be demonstrated the method of the formation of 
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of the effects of the atmosphere on the rocks. We shall attempt 
to find later on possibly the way whole areas of country are modified. 
We are fortunate in having the sea near us, within five miles, so 
we have studied the waves of the shore, their destructive action and 
their constructive action. As to tides, we have simply learned that 
there are such things as tides and currents, and we give no labora- 
tory work. Volcanos are studied by models, and some idea of a 
volcanic mountain as distinguished from an ordinary uplift is ob- 
tained. The object of the entire course is to introduce the boy and 
girl to some of the common phenomena. We have nothing of the 
biologic side. 

R. H. Cornish mentioned the need of simple problems and 
equipment in laboratory work, and the difficulty of having valuable 
field work in a large city. 

Sup't J. I. Gorton declared the necessity of bringing out th^ 
influence of physical features on life, and gave his experience i^ 
the attempt to teach too much physical geography in elementar- 
schools. 

Philip Emerson spoke of the work done at Wellesley college 
Elizabeth F. Fisher in bringing out the relations between physLc^aJ 
geography and life. 

No formal motions were passed by the earth science section, al- 
though the feeling was strong that the committee should be con- 
tinued, and give its attention to relating the high school course to 
the elementary schools and to the colleges. There was practi^^al 
accord touching the advisability of such a course as was recoxTi- 
mended in the subcommittee's report. 

Section C. NATURE STUDY 

CHARLES B. SCOTT, OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

The chairman of the section arranged for the discussion of ih.'f^ 
topics: the aims in nature study; the material for study; the yr^Y^ 
of helping teachers. Prin. George H. Walden was chosen to ap^ . 
the discussion with a paper, '* The higher aims: to bring the chiW j 
into sympathy with nature." Prin. Walden was prevented by sfck*' ] 
ness from being present, In bis absence Miss Alice Cynthia KM? 
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opened the discussion with a paper, "The subordinate aim: to aid 
in other school work." 

Mrs N. DeG. Doubleday (" Neltje Blanchan ") had been selected 
to present the claims of " 'Bird study " as one attractive and promis- 
ing phase of nature study. A misunderstanding as to- the place of 
meeting delayed her till near the close of the meeting, when it 
was too late for her paper to be read. It is included in the report 
of proceedings of the meeting. Prof. J. H. Comstock presented the 
claims and value of " Insect study," Charles B. Scott discussed 
" Plant study," and Prin. Anna J. Stone told of work in " Earth 
study " which she and her pupils had carried on. 

After an intermission for the examination of books and illustra- 
tions which had proven helpful in nature study and of nature study 
papers and drawings from the Oswego normal school and 
from schools in Syracuse and Utica, Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman con- 
sidered the value of nature study as an end rather than a means, or 
mere aid in other school work. 

As phases of the third part of the discussion on " Ways of helping 
teachers," Dr Clifton F. Hodge spoke on the " Relation of teacher 
and pupil in nature study," Mary F. Rogers told something about 
" Nature study at the teachers institutes " and read, in the absence 

of the author, a paper on " Teachers leaflets and other work of 

*e bureau of nature study " by John W. Spencer. Charles B. 

Scott closed the discussion with a paper, " How the science teachers 

of the state can help teachers." The attendance at the section meet- 

^°g was about one hundred. 
Abstracts of the papers presented are given below. 

**1GHER AIM: TO BRING THE CHILD INTO SYMPATHY WITH NATURE 
BY PRIN. GEORGE H. WALDEN, SCHOOL lO, ROCHESTER 

Nature study, as it is rapidly coming to be understood, is such 
^ combination of science and art that it offers a common field in 
^nich all teachers may work together. 

vVhen a young lad I was deeply impressed with the reply an In- 
^an chief was said to have made to some public official who offered 

Wm a chair. *' Tb^ earth is my mQtbpr/' mi this child of nature, 
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" and I will recline on her bosom." This poetical expression of a 
most beautiful thought is the text of my plea for the higher aim 
of nature study. I do not believe that children are born scientists. 
This fallacy has had much to do with the wrong methods of nature 
study and nature teaching. Children arc too emotional to be scien- 
tific, and too capricious to be thorough investigators. Like that 
forest child, they are poetic, highly imaginative; and when they have 
full liberty in favorable surroundings, they learn a great deal that 
is true in a way natural to them; but above all they learn to love 
nature. 

In one who in childhood, had few companions of his own kind, 
and who, like Whittier's " barefoot boy," came directly under the 
tuition of Nature herself, the usual, dry nature teaching of our ele- 
mentary schools touches no familiar or responsive chord. Such a 
one may not be, and probably is not a scientist. In his observa- 
tions of nature he has few of the habits of mind peculiar to the 
naturalist; yet he is familiar with natural phenomena without inquir- 
ing too deeply into the causes, and what seems to me more essential, 
he has a love for nature — all nature — which scientific learning can 
not supply. 

Is not this the higher aim of nature study? Does any one believe 
that science lessons will generally create this love, or that science 
will suffer if methods are resorted to which will cause all to love 
nature? If love of nature is our ultimate aim in the elementary 
schools, if we would have mother earth and all her children in loving 
embrace, we must give careful consideration to the methods of in- 
struction. Method of nature study is not a part of my subject 
today; yet in discussing aim, I may properly note some principles 
which the framer of methods must take into account, if the higlier 
aim is to be realized. 

I Introduce the subjects from the standpoint of the child instead 
of the teacher's. Here we find two very different view-points; ye 
the initial step, to be successful, must proceed from the child's in 
terests. Let me illustrate from some subject which has bce_ 
worked out more fully. Music and drawing have both had a hi^ 
tory in this country somewhat similar to that which nature study is 
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now going through. Till the higher general aim — love of music 
and of art — became the guiding star of all elementary teaching, the 
same problems had to be met that we are here trying to solve. The 
conditions are analogous. Does any one now contend that the aim 
of music and drawing in our elementary schools is to create prima 
donnas and artists? Yet there are plenty of them; and so there 
will be of naturalists, enough to do the world*s work. 

2 Study without a voluntary motive is not likely to lead to a 
love of the subject. The study of Christian theology would hardly 
be expected to make men Christians, or of ethics to make men 
moral. The Christian worker knows that the souls he is trying to 
convert will make no response to any formal appeal to the intellect. 
The heart must first be reached. So with the teacher in nature 
work. If the heart is first right, the intellectual part becomes a 
mere matter of detail. 

3 The teacher's soul must be as responsive to nature as she would 
have the hearts of her pupils to be. Without doubt, too little knowl- 
edge on the part of teachers is a great hindrance to their work ; but 
1 can conceive of too much unless the greater knowledge is accom- 
panied by the greater love. 

It remains for me to speak briefly of the importance of this higher 
^ni of nature study. Love of nature tends almost universally to 
place us in harmony with our environment — it makes us free. It en- 
'^ches life by increasing our capacity of love. Our love of man will 
^ more embracing, and of God more intense. It becomes the 
foundation of all true art. It stimulates activity in science by arous- 
^^Z latent talent and thus it indirectly contributes to the material 
Progress of mankind. 

Value of nature study as a balis for other school work 

^^ PRIN. ALICE CYNTHIA KING^ TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL, UTICA 

We shall generally a^cc that nature study has a value to the 
^"dd equal to that of any other school work in its power to ennoble 
^^racter and impart happiness. Its higher aim would be sufficient 
^on for adding it to our school curriculum. But we find also 
^tits value as an aid in other school work, if there were no higher 
H would make it worth while. 
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If a teacher arouses the interest of her children for lo minutes 
each day in something good, she not only gains for herself and them 
the 10 minutes, but she gives the stimulus to other interest and at- 
tention all the day long. Nature study arouses that interest With 
the possible exception of the story period, our children love the 
nature lesson best. Within the last two months several grades have 
written letters to me about their work, choosing their topics. Some 
wrote about number work, some history, but the great majority 
told what they were doing in nature lessons. 

Besides gaining this interest, the children learn to see and think 
and write in an orderly, connected manner. In studying a plant 
they will observe and record all they can learn of the roots, the stem, 
the leaves, the blossoms and the fruit, each time observing all of 
one part before beginning another. 

Through the use of the senses and interpretation of what is 
learned the child obtains material for the exercise of the reasoning 
powers — learns to ask " why " and to find for himself the answer — 
learns to say " because," thus rising to independence of thought 
and self-reliance. All these — ^interest, attention, systematic think- 
ing, self-reliance — are direct aids in all school work. I will mentioirm. 
a few of the special studies which nature study aids, such only a^ 
I can illustrate concretely. 

I Primary reading. c^ti be based on the nature lesson of the d^-^ 
with excellent results. The nature lesson can be followed by a Ic^ ^ 
son in word recognition, after the children can read sentences Iro t 
the board based on the morning lesson. The following may se- 
as a typical lesson. Tlie children talked of the rabbit's food s 
manner of eating. Their reading lesson was from the board 
follows : 

I saw our rabbits eat. 

The rabbits eat cabbage. 

They like apples too. 

Do you like apples? 

I take apples with my hands. 

The rabbit takes them with his mouth. 

The rabbit lives in the woods. 

In the woods they eat little leaves. 
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Such a lesson represents the children's observation and thought, 
and they do in reality gain thought from the written symbols. 
Often in connection with nature study some bit of good literature 
may be read or learned, e. g. the last stanza of Holmes's "Chambered 
nautilus " when studying snails ; or, in connection with bird study, 
children are delighted with this gem from ^Lowell: 

The little bird sits by his nest in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives. 
He sings to the wide world 

And she to her nest. 
In the nice ear of Nature 

Which song is the best ? 

Language is the expression of thought. The first requisite then 
is thought. The advantage of nature work as a basis for language 
is this, the thought in nature lessons is a result of the child's ex- 
periences, therefore is definite and his own. The value of nature 
study to geography is evident. Only through becoming acciuainted 
'^ith the animals and plants in their own environment are children 
enabled to imagine anything at a distance. Through the corn in 
tVieir school yard gardens they comprehend the great corn fields of 
-Iowa. In lessons on soil they see the decaying leaves, tree trunks, 
^tc, which make the rich, fertile soil of the woods, and so understand 
^^ne of the conditions of vegetable growth. Study of limestones, 
sandstones, of the wearing away of stones by water leads directly 
^^ a fuller comprehension of geography. Nature lessons are of 
^^^^lue in other school work, but they seem to me most helpful in 
^^ading, language, geography. If we can through study of nature 
*^ad our children to do better work in these subjects — lead 
tilirough interest to a happier attitude toward all school work — the 
'"^sult will repay the effort. 

BIRD STUDY 
BY MRS N. DEC. DOUBLEDAY (" NELTJE BLANCHAN ") 

^«'e are three points of view from which we may profitably 
^k at bird study — that of the bird, of the teacher, and of the child. 
^ ^s briefly consider them with the order of their importance 
Versed. 
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Our grandfathers found this " a happy hunting ground " indeed, 
a sportsman's paradise. It was stipulated in contracts between ap- 
prentices and their masters in New England that the former should 
not be fed on heath hen — the eastern counterpart of the prairie 
chicken — oftener than twice a week, for the bird was disgustingly 
cheap because so abundant; but fewer than 50 of these luscious 
game birds survive today on the island of Marthas Vineyard. Its 
western prototype has already disappeared forever from several states 
where once every farmer's boy used it for a target. The wild turkey 
is fast approaching extinction. Every old sportsman can remember 
the flights of ducks that once came pouring out of the north in 
autumn like mighty rivers, actually darkening the country as they 
passed overhead. Exquisitely graceful terns^ that constituted a 
volunteer beach cleaning and sanitary department, darted and 
skimmed off our coasts in enormous numbers, but women's hats 
and rubbish heaps contain most of their carcasses today — a pitiful 
remnant of the beautiful birds being at last protected by a paid 
keeper on an island off Massachusetts. Every one knows the tragic 
fate of the white egret that in certain regions once buried the ver- 
dure of the fields as if under heaps of snow. Who can possibly 
estimate the vast numbers of small song birds that have been stoned 
to death, or whose nests have been robbed by the small boy, or 
whose wings, if not their entire bodies, have been worn by the small 
boy's big sisters, cousins and aunts? Scarlet tanagers were once 
as abundant as robins in New York state. In Audubon's day flocks 
of wild pigeons estimated at several millions were a common sight; 
and so late as the centennial year one business firm captured over 
a million pigeons in nets spread over a single nesting colony, but 
because the Chicago market was so glutted with pigeons that it did 
not pay to transport them, many barrels of them were fed to hogs. 
Had bird study been introduced into the schools of the United 
States 50 years ago, these crimes against nature would never have 
been perpetrated. That they were committed indicates that we are 
still an undeveloped people. It rests with the rising generation 
whether our birds shall continue to decrease, or by protection rein- 
forced by unstrained mercy, regain their lost numbers wherever 
possible. It is not possible for several of our choicest species. 



.X- 
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Unhappily I am not a teacher, and perhaps I do not see correctly 
from a teacher's point of view, but I imagine that a study which 
can be relied on not only to interest a pupil, but to arouse him, to 
train his eyes to quick, accurate observations, his ears to catch the 
most delicate variations of sound, his mind to reach logical conclu- 
sions by reasoning as swift and often as subtle as Sherlock Holmes's; 
to lead his attention into a healthful, stimulating, even inspiring 
activity after school hours, makes a strong appeal to him. Let the 
skeptical teacher who gives a lesson in complex fractions one period, 
try bird study the next. Get out some pictures that show the birds 
in their natural colors, if possible, a well mounted specimen or two, 
possibly a nest or tgg, a simply written, scientific yet entertaining 
bird book, and some quotations from John Burroughs, Thoreau or 
the poets. Have a familiar talk with the children about the bird 
chosen for study; note the long slender bill for extracting worms 
from the ground if it is a robin, or the blunt, heavy bill which the 
grosbeak, cardinal and other seed-eaters use to crack the hard 
kernels. See if the boys and girls can judge from the shape of the 
bird's wing and body whether it travels by short passages or long, 
sustained flights ; or tell by its coloring whether to look for it among 
4c foliage, as in the case of the greenish vireos, on the ground, 
^ in the case of the dusty sparrow tribe, high up in the trees where 
4c tanagers and the orioles hope to keep their bright feathers out of 
«arm*s reach, or in the air at twilight when the dusky flycatchers 
^e most actively engaged in their aerial sallies after winged insects, 
^ger faces, rapid questions, a desire to tell of personal experiences 
^d observations of birds, and sighs of regret instead of relief when 
4c bell sounds and the class is dismissed, indicate more than ap- 
pears on the surface. Occasional trips with the class to the city 
P^k or country woodland, with note books and pencils, help to ac- 
^^plish results more speedily. Moreover they establish that bond 
o» good fellowship and sympathy which is the basis of all successful 
teaching. It is only by training that a child observes quickly and 
^^•^^ly- He who notes the white feathers in the tail of the little 
"^^^^ bird flying across the road, correctly names the vesper spar- 
"^I or a peculiar waving flight, punctuated with ripples of song. 
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knows the goldfinch; and he tells the oven-bird, one of the few 
walkers, by its pretty, mincing steps. A flower you may hold in 
your hand while you count its stamens under the magnifying glass 
and carry it home to your botany ; but a bird is off like a flash some- 
times, and one must make instant note of its peculiarities. 

The normal child loves nature as Hiawatha loved it, as a savage, 
a brother and playfellow of every creature in the woods and fields. 
Generally he despises the city, longs for the country's freedom, and 
counts every moment lost spent within doors. Nature study satis- 
fies one of his strongest instincts. It gives him the keenest pleas- 
ure — is what he is ever seeking while as yet he can not appreciate 
the training it affords. The migration of the hummmg-bird, an 
atom of feathers in the sky, from New England to Central America, 
can not but stir the imagination of the dullest child; the fidelity of 
the phoebe-bird that arrives at last year's nest a fortnight before his 
mate and welcomes her year after year with touching tenderness 
must appeal to the lover of romance; the devotion of the plovers 
to their dead and wounded comrades which they refuse to leave 
though shot rain Ground them, and all birds* nesting habits teach 
self-sacrifice; their means of obtaining food, their self-protection 
from enemies, make us marvel at their industry and cleverness; 
their beauty of color, form and motion appeals to the esthetic 
sense; and ethically they do much for children if they teach them 
only kindness. It has been said that birds can be successfully 
studied only with a shot gun. I have never killed a bird or taken 
an egg from a nest. One collection of stuffed birds or skins in any 
town is sufficient, and where museums are not accessible, patience, 
which more than any other virtue bird study teaches, always is. 
Had the last two generations of American girls been taught to 
know the birds, they could no more wear them on their heads than 
they could strangle their pet canaries. Had American boys learned 
the economic value not only of the game birds they helped to de- 
stroy or passively allowed to be killed in season and out of seasoc 
by fair means and foul, but of the little weed-eating and insectivorous 
song birds, the wealth of the country would have been inestimably 
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bean, pea, morning glory, com, pumpkin, and watch the develop- 
ment of roots, stems, leaves, flowers, fruit, continuing the study 
till the end of the school year. For the study of the root growth, 
plant some on damp blotting paper under glass. 

For bud study, select in March two or three trees or shrubs, 
such as horse-chestnut, lilac, beech, elm, linden, poplar, currant, 
note the appearance of plant and buds before development begins, 
bring twigs into school in jars of water and watch there and out- 
doors the development of buds and growth of leaves, branches, 
flowers, fruit, continuing the observations till June. The develop- 
ment of the buds of house plants, such as begonia, and of weeds, 
such as yellow dock and buttercup, will reveal much about the 
devices of Mother Nature for protecting her plant children, the way 
in which the plant goes to work to beautify the world, and the final 
result in fruit or seeds. It is better to watch and record the develop- 
ment of three or four kinds of buds from March or April to June 
than to glance at isolated stages in the development of scores of 
buds. 

For tree study, the elm, maple, beech, or evergreen is good. 
Observe carefully their winter condition, noting form, plan of 
branching, bark and buds. Keep record, with drawings or sketches, 
of development of each part, buds, twigs, leaves, flowers, fruit. 
Read or study related literature and history and impress esthetic 
value of trees to man. Bring out their utilitarian relations, the mak- 
ing of maple sugar and other uses of the maple, and the process o£ 
lumbering, with value of lumber, in connection with study of pine- 
Continue the study of the' same trees in the fall. Observe care- 
fully their preparation for winter, the coloring and falling of the 
leaves and the growth and protection of the buds, impressinS 
in the observational work and in the literature the thought of fall as 
a time, not of death, but of rest and preparation for a larger life. 
A careful observation of two kinds of trees from March to Decem- 
ber will be much better than merely glancing at a score of trees or 
naming and carefully, describing the mere structure or parts of * 
dozen. 
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being cut through. We spent the time in breaking open the pebbles 
and noticing the difference between the fresh and weathered faces. 
This led to a series of lessons on weather and climate. Our second 
trip to the cut \^as to observe the rock layers, depth of soil, subsoil, 
comparative length of roots, the hight and slopes of the hill itself. 
Then we had the beautiful psahu, ** I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills." This was followed by lessons on the action of heat, water, 
and frost on the rocks, the wearing away of the soil, change in sur- 
face, etc. After the hills came a study of the valleys, the meeting of 
the slopes at their lower edges, with the brooks winding down be- 
tween. 

In our yard is a small stream that joins the river a few rods away. 
Our first formal visit here was after a rain when the ** crick was up." 
We did not try to find out why the stream was muddy. The pupils 
knew already from previous observations. Why is it teachers 
treat children as if they had no mind or judgment of their 
own? We talked about erosion, silt, velocity, current, right and 
left bank, course of stream, and its final destination. The boys 
wished a big Spanish w^arship would come up from Cuba, so 
they might have some fun. When the water subsided, we went out 
again and built a stone dam. This made an admirable lake with 
inlet and outlet. Along the bank were numerous peninsulas and 
islands, all firmly fastened at the bottom. In class we studied the 
Great lakes and several important islands, continental and oceanic. 
A neighbor felled a buttonball tree on the edge of our creek, and that, 
night during a storm it floated down stream a hundred feet or more - 
We commenced lumbering at once and carried on that occupation ii 
a most entertaining manner till all the lumber in the world was 
hausted. 

We began the study of air with a bicycle pump, then used a lan^p 
to get a current of hot air, and finally floated out on the winds 
heaven. During a sharp cold wave one of the boys told me 
Eskimos were having a spell of warm weather. I asked him hoW 
that could be and he said that all the cold wind from the north pole 
w^as blowing toward the south and the hot air from the equator 
rushing in to take its place. 
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What are some of the resuhs of teaching about the earth, the home 
of man, in this manner? I dare not tell you what I know they will 
be. It will not make all the bad boys good, nor all the stupid girls 
bright But what a power it bestows on them to see the works of 
the wise Father in a new light, and read from Nature's book beauties 
tinseen by the uninitiated! Shakspere must have had this power 
when he wrote: 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 

THE RELATION OF TEACHER AND PUPIL IN NATURE STUDY 
BY DR C. F. HODGE, CLARK UNIVERSITY 

I believe it is Prof. Scott who has given as a chief reason for in- 
troducing nature study into our schools that it " trains teachers to 
better methods of teaching." If I might be permitted to state the 
case a little more broadly, I should say that nature furnishes just the 
material necessary to bring teacher and pupil into natural, mutually 
helpful relations. I feel deeply that in the unfair treatment of our 
teachers lies one of the gravest dangers which confront the nature 
study movement. The point of unfairness consists in the charge, 
often reiterated, that teachers do not know enough about nature to 
give instruction about it; and this is made with the insinuation that 
they should go to work to learn it as they do other things. For the 
teacher to fill his head with nature lore and compel his pupils to 
leam it, is the surest way to kill out all love of nature in both teacher 
^nd pupil. In demanding any such thing those in authority in 
^ucational circles are demanding a grievous impossibility, and 
^hereby defeating their own ends. A teacher would have to be a 
Combination of lo specialists at least to answer one tenth of the ques- 
^>ons which a class of children will ask about the common forms of 
'^ture. In order to succeed nature study must remain largely, I am 
^^nipted to say wholly, a matter of the heart and the will, of love for 
*^ature and the will to do all the good in the world possible. This is 
^W we should require of teachers of nature study in elementary and 
^^cn high schools; and when we require more, in the way of expert 
*^nowledge, we are in g^rave danger of killing love of nature and thus 
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that her pupils felt that all nature was " layin* fer ye," and one of the 
commonest questions asked her was/" Teacher, what does them do 
to ye? " What a pitiful state of things, and not confined to the city! 
I am sure that the science teachers of the state can do much to 
help the teachers of the elementary schools do the right kind of 
nature work. If there could be more study of things and of life in 
science courses in high schools, academies and normal schools, to 
say nothing of the colleges, we should soon begin to feel the effects 
of it in the lower schools, even to the lowliest of all, the neglected 
country school. 

THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF NATURE STUDY 
BY JOHN W. SPENCER, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, ITHACA, N. V. 

The primary object of leaflets in nature study was to equip the 
teacher in the rural school to become an investigator, with her 
pupils, of some of the conmion things found in country life; for it 
should be known that the Bureau of nature study is part of a move- 
ment for university extension of agricultural knowledge, provided 
for by an appropriation made by the state of New York, to be 
administered by the College of agriculture of Cornell university. 

This extension work has two divisions — one investigative, taking 
investigation to the farm of the farmer and assisting him in solving 
some problem peculiar to his vicinity. Tlie other division is educa- 
tive. The first step taken in this latter division was in holding itiner- 
ant schools in which the why of farm operations was taught more 
than the how. The next step was the formation of a farmers' read- 
ing course on the correspondence or Chautauqua plan. The thirdL 
step was to do something for the farmers' children that they migh^ 
be led to see some of the interesting things about them, by 
observation be better qualified for agricultural pursuits, and rui 
life be changed from one of monotony to one of lively interest. 

A few leaflets, as feelers, were issued during the school year 
1896-97. It was not till the school year of 1897-98 that we felt pr* 
pared to push our method into the common schools with much forcr 
During the first year the leaflets were very cordially received by 
grade of schools having superintendents. At the beginning of 
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not trained the student to observe. Few of our teachers know how 
to observe and hence they feel handicapped in work, the essence of 
which is individual observation. However earnest they may be, 
however willing, they feel like blind leaders. Perhaps this feeling is 
intensified by the consciousness that those they lead are usually not 
as blind as the teachers. The children, particularly in the primary 
grades, have not so far lost the power of seeing, with which nature 
endowed them. 

Teachers need help and guidance in studying nature, not mere 
lectures or talks but observational work indoors and out in the 
streets and fields. Science teachers in high schools or academies, or 
principals and teachers in the elementary schools, having scientific 
interests and some training in observation, are the ones who can 
best help other teachers. They are best fitted to give help because 
of scientific training and experience as teachers. They are on the 
ground, in contact with the elementary teachers, most familiar with 
their needs and capacities. If nature study is to be widely and suc- 
cessfully introduced, it must be through teachers classes, meeting 
weekly, at least during spring and fall, studying the material which 
the children in the schools are to study, with occasional field lessons 
and, when possible, talks, illustrated with stereopticon slides, on such 
topics as trees, birds, or insects. Mr Scott touched on his own ex- 
perience in conducting such volunteer classes for the teachers of 
St Paul, Minn. They were the principal means of introducing 
nature teaching and engaging in more or less definite systematic 
nature study 10,000 to 12,000 children in the St Paul schools. 

Tlie thought was emphasized that science teachers who did sucli 
teaching would find themselves and their high school work greatly 
benefited. The^ high school and elementary school would be 
brought into closer relations, the pupils would come to the high 
school with greatly increased interest in nature and increased, power 
to see, think and utter, and, perhaps best of all, the science teacher, 
working with the teachers of children and planning work for 
children, would be led to think of his pupils more and less ex- 
clusively of his subjects, thus becoming more a teacher, of real 
science. 
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academies, seminaries, etc. in the state. Apparently more were con- 
signed to the waste paper basket than were returned to me, though 
I fondly hoped that we should receive much valuable criticism. 

Inasmuch as we have culled the various experiments from all pos- 
sible sources, we owe a large debt to those sources, though in con- 
sequence we can not say of the list as Touchstone did of Audrey, 
" An ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own." 

[Prof. Hallock then presented the list printed on p. 520-26.] 

A STORY OP EXPERIENCE WITH PHYSICS AS A REQUIREMENT FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO COLLEGE. WITH CERTAIN PROPOSITIONS 

BY PROF. EDWIN H. HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

I have been asked by Mr Arey to wTite a brief paper giving my 

" experience with students offering experimental physics as an en- 

' trance requirement" for college and my "conclusions concerning the 

relative disciplinary values of experimental and textbook physics 

in secondary schools." 

My experience with physics as a requirement for admission t<^ 
college dates from September 1881, when I began my connectiocra 
with Harvard college by making out a set of questions to be useczfl 
in the impending examination of candidates for the freshman clas^. 
For several years before and after this the examinations were on iV^e 
basis of textbook work only, and they were entirely written. Thc^y 
had acquired, before I had any responsibility for them, the reputa- 
tion of being ridiculously easy to pass by cramming, and I have no 
doubt they deserved it. From the character of the papers and 
from the statements of the examiners it is plain that the work of 
examination was conducted on the side of the college in a per- 
functory way. I felt at first little enthusiasm for the task, and can 
remember rejecting and almost resenting the suggestion of a col- 
league that I should undertake seriously the labor of improving 
the teaching of physics in schools. It fell to my lot, however, to 
set all the examination papers in physics and to read all of the 
candidates' answer papers, or " books," for several years. I did this 
work conscientiously if not gladly, and believe that the textbook 
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requirement lost by degrees something of its undesirable reputation ; 
but after some years, this requirement still being unsatisfactory, a 
certain amount of textbook astronomy was added to it, and at the 
same time an alternative for this combined textbook study was 
offered in the shape of a laboratory course in physics. Simul- 
taneously a course in chemistry preparatory to college was outlined 
and established under the special care of the late Prof. Cooke, at 
that time head of the department of chemistry at Harvard. To 
him and to Pres. Eliot, who had been a teacher of chemistry, is 
probably due most of the credit of committing the college to the 
experiment of these laboratory courses. To them was due also, 
I suspect, the mistake of projecting the physics course on precisely 
the same lines as the chemistry course. Each was defined as the 
performance of a number of experiments with " lectures or other 
oral explanations in addition to the descriptions given in the labora- 
tory manuals." In each the candidate was " required to pass both a 
written and a laboratory examination,'* the written examination 
"directed to testing the candidate's knowledge of experiments and 
experimenting as well as his knowledge of the principles and re- 
sults" of the science, the laboratory examination " directed to test- 
ing his skill in experimenting.'' In short, the emphasis was all on 
experiments and experimenting, as it should be perhaps in cheniis- 
^, but as it should not be in physics. However it may be with 
the chemist, the physicist must have time to chew the cud. To 

• 

^ore this, as those did who framed in general terms the original 
Harvard requirement in elementary experimental physics, is to 
^ke a serious mistake. There were other mistakes for which I 
niust bear the main responsibility ; crudeness of apparatus at which 
I now shudder, though we have not attained or aimed at any 
peat precision of measurement, laying out the " method of dis- 
^ery" farther than the student could follow it, restricting too 
^uch the range of options in experiments. In spite of these mis- 
ses and others, and in spite of the difficulty met by teachers in 
^i^g money and time for laboratory exercises, the experimental 
course was successful from the start. It took root and it grew. 



\ 
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IS, as I have just shown, a possibility of going too far 
this direction; but this possibility is no doubt a vanishir 
quantity for the public school system of any state. There 
another possibility of mistake, the possibility that a syste 
instituted by state authority will require the performance 
strictly prescribed work, nothing more and nothing less thj 
some specific list of exercises. It- is necessary for the best resul 
that the teacher have a certain freedom of choice in his work. ^ 
good and experienced teacher likes to be or ought to be told c: 
actly what he is to do. We have been led by experience at Harva* 
to give in the field of laboratory examination a set of exercis 
much more extensive than that which any one candidate is expect 
to go through in his preparation. In conclusion I will state cert* 
propositions which I, as chairman of a committee acting in conne 
tion with a department of the National educational association, hai 
made to the other members of the committee, in regard to physic 
in schools which prepare boys for college. Thf se propositions ar 
as follows: 

1 That in public high schools and schools preparatory for col 
lege, physics be taught in a course occupying not less than one yea 
of daily exercises, more than this amount of time to be taken fc 
the work if it is begun earlier than the next to the last year of tl: 
school course. 

2 That this course of physics include a large amount of individu 
laboratory work, mainly quantitative, done by the pupil under tl 
careful direction of a competent instructor and recorded by \i 
pupil in a note book. 

3 Tliat such laboratory work, including the keeping of the nol 
book and the working out of results from laboratory observation! 
occupy approximately [not more than] one half of the whole tiin 
given to physics by the pupil. 

4 That the course include also instruction by textbook and Ice 
ture, with qualitative experiments by the instructor, elucidating anc 
enforcing the laboratory work or dealing with matters not touches 
on in that work, to the end that the pupil may gain not merd 
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Discussion 

Prof. Edward L. Nichols— It seems to be a peculiarity of this 
discussion that we are all on one side. So far as the consideration 
of the question has gone among college men and teachers — and the 
subject 'has been maturely considered — there seems to be but one 
opinion, which is, I believe, well expressed by the various commit- 
tees. The conclusions reached by the committee represented by 
Prof. Hallock, and the conclusions reached by the committee repre- 
sented by Prof. Hall, come to the same thing. Both committee^ 
report that there is every reason to encourage laboratory work in 
the secondar}' school; that there is every reason when this work is 
done to give it a place in the entrance requirements for college; that 
it would be a mistake to confine secondary school work in physics 
simply to laboratory instruction; that it would be a still worse mis- 
take to confine it strictly to learning the text; that so far as it is 
possible to express the relations between these two parts of the 
work, it ought to be about equally divided between the two. 

Now as regards the question of putting out a list of problems^ 
I confess to a certain degree of shrinking from that proposition., 
though 1 admit that it is the nearest way of indicating the sort of 
thing which we all agree ought to be done and of setting a certain 
standard. My shrinking from it comes from the feeling which tlie 
last speaker has expressed, that the teacher ought to have some 
responsibility and that his individuality ought not to be sacrificed in 
any way. One who is dealing with classes of students in a subject like 
physics ought to be continually striving for new methods of bring- 
ing out the things which he wishes to attain, just as every- one 
dealing with literature must continually be striving for new means 
of expressing what he wants to say. Therefore, while this list is 
a good thing, and necessary at just this stage of our advancement, 
it ought not to be too rigidly insisted on. Experiments not on the ' 
list but which meet certain local conditions best ought to be cheer- ' 
fully accepted. It is impracticable to add to the list of experiments 
till we have included in it everything that anyone who ever taugtit 
physics found to be good. 1 
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Take for example the training in estimation of tenths. We 
have a variety of methods in which the -estimation of tenths is made 
familiar to the student. You can train the ear and the brain to 
work together in a way which I have never seen described in any 
textbook. I have tried it with gratifying results in the case of 
very immature and untrained classes. The experiment consists in 
setting up a seconds pendulum in circuit with a telegraph sounder 
and Morse recorder. By means of a key in multiple circuit with 
the pendulum, time signals are made at random by the instructor. 
The class, with note books in hand, estimate tenths by ear from 
the nearest seconds signals to each signal from the key. The work 
at first is puzzling on account of the novelty of the exercise, but 
in a very short time the members of the class begin to be able to 
catch the intervals and to note them down. One should continue 
the exercise for 15 to 20 minutes and then work out the re- 
sults by having some pupil read the records of the Morse recorder. 
The members of the class compare the record with the list of time 

• 

uitervals in their note books and make out a table of errors. 

I mention this to illustrate the fact that there are methods not 
pvcn in our list, which are of the greatest use in the school room 
to train the sense of observation. Everv teacher will have occasion 
to devise experiments that will enable him to use the apparatus at 
command and will employ methods not on the list, and I think 
ftis work ought to be recognized whenever it is good. So I would 
emphasize what Prof. Hall has said, that the teacher ought to be 
thrown on his own resources in these matters and not tied down 
to any list of experiments. At the same time such a Hst ser\'es a 
Biost useful function in indicating what constitutes valuable labora- 
tory practice, in contra-distinction to much which in various quar- 
ters in the past has been dubbed laboratory work in physics. 

Now as regards the engineer. The entrance requirements for 
young engineers ought of course, so far as science and mathematics 
8o»to be somewhat more rigorous than those for the general student. 
1 would like to protest against assertions to the effect that imper- 
lect training in science is positively harmful. Is it fair to the intel- 
"gence of the students in our schools to imagine that poor teaching 
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ward to the time when the science teachers of the state of New 
York will get together to talk science; when all these pedagogical 
questions which are now troubling us and which we are striving 
to solve will have solved themselves through the work of our various 
committees and in the ways which I have just attempted to outline. 
Science in the schools will still need this association for the develop- 
ment of individuality, originality and enthusiasm. Scientific work 
needs these characteristics just as much as literature. It can not be 
machine made any more than poetry can. The Science teachers 
association in the new era of which I speak will be a teachers science 
association, and its prime function will be to stimulate and keep 
alive the scientific enthusiasm and fruitfulness of its members. 

PROPOSED COURSE OP PHYSICS FOR THE SECOND YEAR OP THE GENERAL 
AND COMMERCIAL COURSES IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF MANHATTAN 

AND BRONX BOROUGHS, NEW YORK CITY 

BY PROF. FRANK ROLLINS, BOYS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

The specific subject on which I ani expected to speak acci- 
dentally came to my attention late last evening, but it has been my 
good fortune for once in my life to be forearmed without being fore- 
warned. It has happened during the last year that the two colleges 
which are a part of the public educational system of the city of New 
York have requested from the new high schools in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx a statement as to the work in physics 
that they would undertake to do with pupils in preparation for col- 
lege, not necessarily work preparing for the normal or city college, 
but general college preparatory work; and it fell to my lot to pre- 
pare this statement in conjunction with my colleagues — who have 
contributed much of whatever balance or symmetry it may possess — 
and to put the official report in shape and forward it to these col- 
leges. It happened to be precisely what you have called for in the 
program and I can not do better, I think, than simply and briefly 
to state what we will undertake to do. 

Exercise i Proper use of instruments in weighing and measur- 
ing, illustrated by determining the density of a rectangular block 
of wood. 
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those principles. Many collateral experiments, not mentioned here, 
will be performed by the teacher and used as a basis for questioning. 
Finally many problems will be set for the pupil to solve, involving 
the principles of both laboratory and lecture table exercises, and 
the discussion of some good textbook will be carefully studied after 
the pupil has completed his notes on a g^ven exercise, or group of 
exercises. 

The writer realizes how meager and fragmentary this outline is, 
and how much valuable material has been omitted. The time al- 
lotted to his department by the authors of the curriculum is four 
periods of about 40 minutes each a week for one school year, 
and even that is granted with the condition that for one of these 
periods no prepared work shall be required. It is easy for any 
teacher of physics to see that the time assigned is insufficient for 
any well rounded course in the subject. The struggle in preparing 
the above outline has hardly been for a survival of the fittest, but 
rather for a retaining of the absolutely indispensable. It would 
have been easier and more satisfactory to prepare a much longer 
course. 

I would like as a representative of the association of physics 
teachers to express again in this part of the country the very high 
estimation in which that association has held the work of Prof. Hall 
of Harvard university in building up and developing laboratory 
physics. Indeed, we regard the work of the university in general 
and of Prof. Hall in particular with a high degree of respect, I 
might say almost with veneration, which, when Prof. Hall requested 
two or three years ago that we make some specific riecommenda- 
tions, prevented us from complying. We did not think it proper 
to presume to make specific recommendations ; and I have no doubt 
that our attitude in that -matter must have made us seem to Prof. 
Hall like " children crying in the night," " and with no language 
but a cry." However, we managed to make two general recom- 
mendations, one of which, we are very glad to acknowledge, has 
been met. The recommendations were as follows: 

I We requested that the number of experiments which might V. 
used in preparation for Harvard college be somewhat enlargh 
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of insects and various other objects of more or less interest. There 
have been schools in which the examination of such objects as these 
constituted the work done with the microscope. There was, how- ' 
ever, no method in the work, no study of related facts. The micro- 
scope was used merely to excite wonder in the child's mind. Such 
is not the prime function of the microscope in the secondary school. 

Tlie acceptance of the cell theory, and the recognition of the evolu- 
tion of life from small unicellular organisms simple in structure and 
function, but not observable to the eye unless magnified, through a 
series of organisms of constantly increasing complexity of structure 
and differentiation of function, organisms visible yet made up of 
minute colls, liavo broadenod the subjeot-mattcr of the sciences of 
life. This subject-matter is gradually finding its way into the text- 
books used in our schools and teachers are learning that it can not 
be fully explained by words alone. They can tell their pupils about 
the cell and about the complexity of organs composed of numerous 
cells, but without the aid of the compound microscope they can not 
demonstrate objectively the structure of the unit of physical organi- 
zation, the single cell. The prime function of the microscope, then, 
in the high school is to enable the pupil to study the phenomena of 
unicellular organisms. 

I am aware that there are those who insist that the pupil should 
use his eyes unaided as much as possible; that, when he has learned 
to observe well with the eyes alone, he should use a conmion lens, 
followed by the use of the lower powers of the microscope,- and 
finally by the use of the higher powers. This is undoubtedly true in 
the study of the structure of some objects, as gross tissues of animals 
or plants, but for the pupil beginning the study of zoology or botany 
with the idea of examining the fundamental structure of animals or 
plants and considering their gradual evolution from lower to higher 
forms, from simple to more complex organization, this plan does not 
seem feasible. 

As few schools in our state possess more than a single compound 
microscope, in this paper it will not be supposed that each school h 



so fully equipped that there is a microscope for every two or thr^^ 
pupils; the attempt will be to portray a possible phase of the use 
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of cells as seen in heavier leaves. By this time the pupil will gprasp 
the idea that a whole plant is made up of individual cells. However 
much the pupil may afterward examine pollen grains and various 
prepared tissues, this preliminary work should and can be done in 
a class of good size even with a single microscope. If this work is 
done the pupil comes to understand the form, structure and function 
of plants in their simplest manifestations, and thus is enabled to 
understand the complexity of higher forms more eiasily and more 
completely. 

In physiology as in zoology and botany the first use of the micro- 
scope should be in the study of a single cell. The amoeba is for this 
purpose probably the best object for study. Here is an animal with- 
out stomach, heart, arteries, veins, lungs or bra,in, and yet it performs 
all the functions necessary for life, it assimilates food, grows and 
multiplies. After the pupil has studied this the teacher can easily 
explain how each part of the human body is composed of a multi- 
tude of living beings called cells, each of which eats and grows like 
an amoeba, one collection of cells forming muscular tissue, another 
osseous tissue, etc. These various kinds of tissue can easily be ex- 
amined if the school has provided the mounts. The teacher should 
also provide for the examination of blood corpuscles, in which the 
pupils always take great interest. 

An experiment entirely practicable with only a single microscope 
is the examination of the circulation of blood in the web of a frog's 
foot. The teacher should secure the frog before cold weather and 
keep it in some place available for use. 

Of course much more than has been suggested in this paper is 
desirable, but it seems wise to endeavor to influence teachers to do 
what is possible with the present equipment in the secondary schools 
of our state rather than to advise an ideal course which would re- 
quire a full equipment. • 

A few years ago a microscope was rarely found in the secondar^^ 
schools of this state. Today nearly every school has at least or^« 
instrument and several schools are contemplating the purchase ^ol 
more. With the gradual introduction of better qualified scieim.c:e 
teachers into our schools the efficiency of the microscope for 
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tional purposes will be more fully recognized and its introduction 
will be more complete. 

The educational value of the telescope is universally recognized, 
but its great expense will always prevent its liberal introduction into 
our schools. With the microscope, however, the case is different. 
Comparatively inexpensive, it is destined to become a large factor 
in the educational progress of the future, and one of the duties of 
this society should be to encourage and foster its use. 

Discussion 

Prin. Edward S. Babcock — The paper which we have heard in- 
dicates clearly the objects to be obtained by the use of the micro- 
scope in secondary schools. The chief object is to obtain a concep- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of the smaller plants and animals 
and their relation to the higher and more complex organisms. I 
most heartily agree with this paper. In the introduction several 
interesting -subjects were mentioned as being of small value. There 
are things which the beginner will always see under the microscope 
when examining an object other than those which we wish him to 
see, such as bubbles of air, hairs, dust, etc. It seems to me that, in 
the beginning of the work, it would be a good plan for the student to 
study at least a few of these objects so that he may be able to recog- 
nize them when they incidentally occur on the slide. As the paper 
has stated, it is almost impossible to give any correct idea of the 
fundamental structure of plants and animals without the use of a 
compound microscope, and this is specially true in zoology and phys- 
iology. An excellent thought was expressed when it was said that 
one microscope can be made to do good service in a school. It is 
winecessary in most of our high schools to have more than one, 
though it would be advantageous to have more. I have found in 
'^y own experience that this method works very well. A class can 
P^s, one student at a time, to the microscope and view the specimen 
^hich has been prepared. In addition to this students take a great 
"^terest in preparing a few simple slides for themselves. In the 
study of physiology the working up from cells to tissues will be of 
^^t use. Few students studying physiology have a fair conception 
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liver. I am not sure that the amateur will be successful. The 
hardening process is difficult, but if the specimen is cut up into small 
pieces and placed in any good hardening solution for several days, 
it will be hard enough to cut into sections. 

Prof. Charles W. Dodge -I would like to declare my hearty 
appreciation of the ideas which Mr Clement has expressed this after- 
noon, and I wish they could be in operation in a greater number of 
schools. I think if the regents office were ta be a little more vigor- 
ous in this matter, we could easily have more of the study of the 
minute structure, not only of the lowest animals and plants, but of 
the higher animals and plants as well, in the secondary schools. I 
have only one criticism and that has regard to the assertion that a 
pupil should be informed before he looks into the microscope as to 
what he is going to see, and a drawing of the object under the micro- 
scope be shown. I think the proper way is to let the pupil get his 
first idea from the real thing, not from some other person's idea ex- 
pressed in a drawing or description. He may then correct his idea 
and be led to a further study by means of drawings or descriptions. 
Mr Clement told us what we should do, but did not have time to 
tell us how to do it. There is no reason to suppose that a person 
who has had only general scientific training is competent to prepare 
a well-mounted specimen for the microscope, for the preparation of 
slides for microscopic observation is by no means child's play and the 
mounting of such specimens is an art in itself. When one comes to 
study the structure of organs like liver, kidney and brain, then I see 
no other way than to purchase from some dealer specimens prepared 
by persons who have had experience in the work. But as for cut- 
ting a section of a liver or kidney with an ordinary sharp knife and 
tiicn expecting to see anything definite, it is absolutely impossible. 
^ remember the story of a teacher of botany in one of the central 
towns of this state who read in the book that, if she wished to show 
*^ch grains or cells, she should take a sharp knife and cut a sec- 
tion of a potato. One of the pupils who saw the section said that it 
^^ suitable in size for making Saratoga chips. 

ViTicn it comes to the manipulation required for mounting per- 
****ttciit specimens, we would bejtter leave it to some one who knows 
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how. Each tissue requires special treatment by itself. For infor- 
mation we must simply go to the treatises on histology. Many of 
these will tell us about the simpler kinds of work. As for telling any 
teacher of science what this or that detail of structure means for a 
certain section of tissue, it can not be done in advance. It may be a 
normal feature or an injury which has occurred through manipula- 
tion of the specimen, or it may be due to various causes, and the 
proper explanation can be given only by some one trained in that 
line of work. 

My contention is that nothing but prolonged and serious study 
under proper supervision will prepare a person to teach zoology or 
microscopic anatomy or any other branch of science. These sub- 
jects rccjuire properly trained teachers just as much as do the lan- 
guages and mathematics. 



Prof. William Hallock — Tlie list of experiments that was under 
discussion this luorning, i)repared in connection with the report of 
the subcommittee on physics, is intended for the guidance of 
teachers. It is not intended that the student or teacher shall cover 
the whole of the list in a given length of time, nor is it intended that 
it shall be a fetter on the freedom of instruction. It is intended 
simply as a guide for those who need help, and others need pay 
simply so much attention to the list as its merits require. The de- 
sire of the committee is that the work done so far receive the ap- 
proval it may deserve, and that the committee now be permitted to 
go ahead and prei)are. with reference to this li^t of experiments^ a 
few more details, such as reference to various methods and refer- 
ence to literature and available apparatus. Tlie list of experiments 
presented here represents the work of the committee so far^ and we 
expect to amplify on that as a basis. 

Prof. I. P. Bishop — The one science subject about which there 
seems to be most confusion at present is physiology, with special 
reference to the teaching of narcotics and stimulants. As the result 

of a somewhat extended inquiry among teachers, I find that the col . 

leges are teaching it one way and the secondary schools another:^!-. 
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the Genesee, where accommodations may be secured at $3 a da] 
American plan, or $1 a day, European plan. 

Prof. Irving P. Bishop, chairman 



.Signed by the local commit- 
tee of the department of 
natural science instruc- 
tion, N. E. A., Buffalo, 
1896 
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Dr Franklin W. Barrows 
Prof. Herbert M. Hill 
Dr f ohn a. Miller 
Prof. William H. Pitt 
Prof. Adolf Duschak 
Prof. A. W. Shepard 



The following announcements are made by the 

Department of natural science instruction 

Meetings in Y. M. C. A. Hall, Pearl and Mohawk. 

President, Charles E. Bf.ssev, Lincoln, Neb. 
Vice-President, Wilbur S. Jackman, Englewood, 111. 
Secretary, Charlks S. Palmer, Boulder, Col. 

Thursday, July 9, 3 p. m. 

Opening address. By the president, Charles E. Bessey, Uni 

versity of Nebraska. 
Address on physics. By H. S. Carhart, University of Michi 

gan. 
Address on chemistr}'. By P. C. Freer, University of Michi 

gan. 

Friday, July 10, 3 p. m. 

Address on botany. By J. M. Coulter, University of Chicle 

Address on zoology. By D. vS. Jordan, Leland Stanford ji 
university. 

There will be one or two geological excursions, to be an- 
nounced later. 

A public reception will be given to Professors Bessey, Coulter, 
Jordan and other prominent members of the department. 

The science department of the N. E. A. sends you a specia 
invitation to be present at its meetings at the Y. M. C A 
hall, July 9 and 10. 

(Signed) Charles Skeele Palmer, Secretary 

Please mail this slip at your earliest convenience to Prof. Ir 
ving P. Bishop, 109 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Date. 189^ 

I expect to be present at the organization of the New Yorl 
state association of science teachers, in Buffalo, July 8^ 189& 

Name ' 

Position 
School 
PostofBce address < 
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About 75 teachers replied to this letter expressing interest in the 
project and offering their support. 

The organization of the New York state science teachers associa- 
tion was effected July 8, 1896 at 5 p. m. in the Y. M. C A. hall, 
Buffalo, about 50 persons being present. The meeting was called 
to order by Prof. Bishop, chairman of the local committee. Dr 
Herbert M. Hill, of Buffalo, was then elected chairman of the meet- 
ing, and Dr Franklin W. Barrows, of Buffalo, secretary. Dr John 
A. Miller, of Buffalo, Prof. Adolf Duschak, of Buffalo, and Prof. 
George F. Atkinson of Cornell university were elected a committee 
on nominations and constitution. During the deliberations of this 
committee the aims and work of the proposed organization were 
discussed by Pres. Jacob G. Schurman of Cornell university. Prof. 
S. H. Gage, of Cornell university. Prof. Irving P. Bishop, of the 
Buffalo normal school. Prof. Richard E. Dodge of Teachers col- 
lege. New York, Prin. Charles W. Randall, of Lockport, Prof. 
Charles E. Bessey, of the University of Nebraska, Prof. Charles 
Skeele Palmer, of the University of Colorado, Dr F. J. H. Merrill, 
director of the New York state museum at Albany, Prof. Albert H. 
Tuttle, of the University of Virginia, and Charles N. Cobb, in- 
spector, of the University of the State of New York. 
The following officers were elected to serve till Jan. i, 1897: 
Presidcfit, Prof. Simon H. Gage, of Cornell university 
Vice-President, Dr Charles W. Hargitt, of Syracuse university 
Secretary and treasurer, Dr Franklin W. Barrows, of Buffalo high 
school 

A constitution was adopted, subject to revision at the first annual 
meeting. The officers were authorized to organize a board of 
government and with their assistance to manage all the affairs of 
the association till the first annual meeting. 

The first meeting of the officers was held August 24. at the home 
of A. T. Kerr, Buffalo. It was decided to call a meeting of the 
association and its friends on August 26, in connection with the sec- 
tional meetings of the American association for the advancement 
of science, then in session in Buffalo. 

The following members of the association were chosen to serve 
^ ^ advisory council till the next regular election : 
^of. Albert L. Arey, Rochester free academy 
^^ Cbarlm L. BriitoLi New York univcriity 
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Another most important step in the work of the association was 
taken as the result of a conference of those interested in the teaching 
of physics. A committee consisting of Profs, Hallock, Arey, 
and Bishop was chosen by this conference to formulate and present 
a plan of laboratory requirements in physics suitable to the second- 
ary schools of the state. This committee, after a preUminary meet- 
ing at Ithaca in 1897, presented its final report at the New York 
meeting, 1898. 

The following officers were elected for 1897: 
President, Dr Edward L. Nichols, Cornell university 
Vice-President, Dr Charles VV. Hahgitt, Syracuse university 
Secretary and treasurer, Franklin W, Barrows, Bu^alo high 
school 

Executive council 
Dr Charles W. Dodge, University of Rochester 
Prin. Henry Pease, Medina high school 
Prof. W. C. Peckham, Adelphi college, Brooklyn 
Prof, J, McKeen Cattell, Columbia university, New 

York 
Prof. LeRoy C. Cooley, Vassar college, Poughkeepsie 
Prof. E, R. Whitney, Binghamton high school 
Prof, Irving P, Bishop, Buffalo state normal school 
2 years -t Charles N. Cobb, Regents office, Albany 

Prof. C. S. Prosser, Union university, Schenectady 
Prof, Albert L. Arey, Rochester free academy 
L year ■{ Prof. R. E. Dodge, Teachers college, New York 
Prin. T. B. Stowell, Potsdam normal school 
A full report of the Syracuse meeting, by the secretary, is pub- 
lished in Science, v. 5, nos. 1 16-1 18, March 19, 26, and April 2, 1897. 
The address of the president is given below. 



by prof. SIMON HENRY GAGE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

'' is a source of congratulation that the science teachers of the 

P^e state are no longer to remain scattered and unorganized, 

"' '*y association are to gain the encouragement and enthusiasm 



4 years ■ 



3 years- 
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which united efifort brings. That enthusiasm and efficiency are 
promoted by such organizations of science teachers is abundantly 
attested by the results gained through the efforts of the American 
society of naturalists, and the teachers of Illinois, Colorado, Califor- 
nia and of other sections. 

An association like this makes it easier for the college and for the 
secondary school teacher to come together and talk over matters 
of mutual interest and concern. In these friendly consultations and 
discussions there will be a chance of finding out something of what 
is most desirable, and what is practicable and possible in the schools 
each represents. And in these discussions it will not be possible 
to forget the children in the elementary schools, the great majority 
of whom come neither under the training of the high school nor of 
the college, but must be content to get the best they can from the 
elementary schools to equip them for the struggle of life which 
stands so near them. What help have these a right to ask from the 
high school and the college? And then the great world of thought 
and action whose mighty stream, sooner or later, draws all into it, 
what does it demand? It is after all the final court which tries all 
alike, and puts each to the test whether he be a college graduate, 
high school graduate, pupil of an elementary school or one who has 
only his hereditary endowment of mother wit. 

The signs of the times all indicate that the high school teacher 
is to be at least a college graduate, and the elementary school teacher 
a high school graduate. If this is true, while the college has but 
few under its immediate instruction, it determines the character of 
the high school, and in turn the high school determines the char- 
acter of the elementary school. The college is then the intellectua' 
guide of the land. Is it and has it always been a wise and S3rmpa= — 
thetic guide? 

If we compare our times with those of 500 or even 100 years ag^ ^. 
there will be found an immense difference, and science is large'iy 
responsible for this difference. Whether we approve or not, thin^^ 
are not as they once were ; whether we designate the change as oine 
of progress or decline, there has been change, the world is not wfiat 
it once was. The modem citizen must adapt himself to these 
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changes or be ground to powder in the struggle for existence or 
for preeminence. The professional man, if he is a physician, is a 
criminal if he does not know and apply the science bearing upon 
his profession; and the lawyer who has only the knowledge that the 
middle ages might have given him is soon eliminated from the race. 
It is with hesitation that I speak of the clergyman, but if he mis- 
'represents nature which he might know, and to which he so often 
reverts for illustration, how can he expect unhesitating acceptance 
of his words concerning the profound mysteries that all, even the 
most favored, must " now see through a glass darkly." The 
artisan, the farmer and the business man can not live as did their 
forefathers; and so from the professions, from all the people there 
comes an appeal so earnest, so pressing that we can not choose 
but hear. If they suffer for lack of knowledge we must do our best 
to supply the knowledge. In place of lofty isolation, or worse, of 
indifference, we should give them the science we possess, show 
them the way it is gained, and how much there is yet to be gained 
and thus make every boy and girl and through them every man and 
woman in our great state an observer or original investigator in 
science. This can come about only when real science is taught 
and studied, only when the fog of opinion and baseless authority 
is brushed aside and the pupils in the schools are brought in direct 
contact with nature, and there learn to appreciate and apply the 
scientific method so admirably stated by St Paul: '* Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good." 

Our association ought not and can not stop with the work of the 
high school. From the elementary schools most pupils must enter 
upon the labors of life; they make the bulk of the state, and a noble 
patriotism should lead us to do all we can for them. On the prin- 
^ple of self preservation also such help is wise, for the work of high 
school and college alike have their foundations laid in the ele- 
'Qentary school. As the college reaches down to help and en- 
courage the high school so should the high school reach down and 
^'P and encourage the elementary school and thus will it come 
^*^Ut that every child in the state will be brought into direct con- 
^ with nature where he can experience for himself her inspiring 
^^ uplifting sympathy. 
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If this program is to be carried out, the college must train its 
students and prepare them to take the true science, science at first 
hand into the high school and banish therefrom an3rthing savoring 
of sham. Then the college must honor its graduates by accepting 
for entrance the work in science of the high school on equal terms 
with other subjects taught by its graduates. To bring this about, 
I take it, is one of the duties of this association. Thanks to the 
work of the American society of naturalists, and to the many able 
men and women who have worked for the same end, science work 
done in the high school is at the present moment recognized by a 
considerable number of colleges. [See Science , Dec. 25, 1896] 

It is discouraging, almost prohibitive for the college to say to 
the secondary school : When you reach the proper degree of excel- 
lence in your science work, the college will consider your appeal 
for recognition. Why can not the college state fairly and explicitly 
exactly what the standard of excellence should be and with equal 
fairness and justice say. When your students reach this standard we 
will accept them for entrance on the same terms as for other good 
preparatory work? No true friend of science would ask the college 
to admit students with a training in science inferior to that required 
in the older disciplines. Let the college make its standard as high 
as it will, biit let it recognize the work that comes up to its require- 
ments, and thereby honor its own graduates who have so worthily 
brought the work of their pupils up to the high standard. Such 
recognition would put science on a fair footing with the other dis- 
ciplines. It would encourage and inspire the teacher in the second 
ary schools and help to give his work a dignity and importance i 
the eyes of his pupils and colleagues which it can never have if 
is not honored by the college. Men still respect and honor wh 
the college approves, and it is a part of our work to see to it tJ 
the college puts the seal of its approval on sound learning in scie 
as well as on that of the other disciplines which it accepts for 
trance to its halls. 

It seems to me that the way before us is clear. Changed c( 
tions have brought new needs, needs that knowledge of scienc 
alone supply. We should do our best to help our day and gf 
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tion, and in giving it the help of science and the sympathy of nature 
I feel confident that we are doing right in every way. Science 
taught as every true teacher will teach it, will help the students to 
gain an insight into nature, will bring them face to face with reality, 
with law and order, and certainly will form at least one element in 
a noble education. It will emphasize the old lesson, that power 
over nature comes only by obedience to her, and by this obedience 
which can come only through understanding, discipline is gained. 
By action in accordance with law which is understood, and by re- 
flection come culture. With this discipline and culture come large 
sympathies and a wide outlook upon the universe. Tliere comes 
also the consciousness that while the current of life and law is irre- 
sistible, man is a part of the mighty current and his will has its due 
share in directing it. 

Aug. 19, 1897, a meeting of the executive council was held at 
the Queen's hotel, Toronto, for the convenience of those members 
who were attending the meeting of the British association for the 
advancement of science. Pres. Nichols, Messrs Arey, Cobb, C. W. 
Dodge, R. E. Dodge, and Barrows were present. As a result of 
recommendations adopted here, Ithaca was selected as the next 
place of meeting and the council committed itself to the plan of 
holding two meetings of the association each year. 



Second annual meeting 

ITHACA, DEC 30-3I> 1 897 

PROGRAM 
Thursday, December 30 

2-30 p. m. Registration of attending members at the headquarters of the 
association in Boardman hall. 
3 p. m. Opening session in the physical lecture room, Franklin hall. 
Address of welcome. By Pres. J. G. Schurman. 
3-30 p. m, Phjrsical laboratory work in secondary schools. 

a Shall it be principally qualitative or quantitative? 
b How much time shall be given to it? 
c Supervision. 

Paper by Miss Mary £. Dann, of the Girls high school, 
. Brobklyn. 
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Prin. Thomas B. Lovell, Niagara Falls high school, (elected to 
all out the unexpired term of Prin. Henry Pease, removed from the 
state). 

The p^eneral reports of the Ithaca meeting, by the secretary, were 
published in Science^ v. 7, no. 174, Ap. 29, 1898, and in School 
journal, New York, v. 56, nos. 12-13, Mar. 19, 26, 1898. The 
preliminary report of the committee of nine was published in the 
Journal of pedagogy, Syracuse, v. 11, no. 2, April 1898. Dr Under- 
wood's paper appeared in the same number. Miss Dann's paper 
was published in the following number of the same journal, July 
1898. An abstract of Prin. Vogt's paper appeared in the School 
journal, v. 56, no. 21, May 21, and an abstract of Pres. Nichols's 
lecture in the same journal v. 57, no. 20, Dec. 3, 1898. 

During the summer and fall of 1898 three conferences of the 
executive council were held, nc quorum being present. The first 
conference was in Boston during the meeting of the A. A. A. S., 
the second in Rochester, on Oct. 14, and the third in Buffalo, Nov. 
22. The most nnportant result of these meetings was the arrange- 
ment between the council and the regents of the University of the 
State of New York, by which the regents agreed to print and cir- 
culate the program and report of the next meeting. 

NECROLOGY 

Henry Clarke Coon, M.A. M.D. Ph.D.^ was bom Jan. 28,, 

1828, at West Edmeston, Otsego county, N. Y., and died May g^ 
1898, at Alfred, N. Y. He attended an excellent district schoo~ 
and had access to a valuable library which early inspired him with = 
love for learning. 

At 19 he entered DcRuytcr institute, DeRuyter, N. Y., wher 
he spent nearly two years. For several years thereafter he was ei 
gaged in teaching in district schools and academies. 

From 1860-64 he taught in Hopkinton academy at Ashaw 
R. I. In 1864 he entered college in the classical course in Alf 
university, graduating with the degree of B. A. in 1868. For 
succeeding three years he taught Greek and natural science 
DeRuyter institute. The year 1871-72 he spent in the New " 
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before the existence of a separate association for the six hundred 
science teachers of the state will be fully justified by results. To 
this end we invite your earnest attention to the accompanying pro- 
gr^m, and to the claims of the association upon your thoughts. We 
trust that you will make an effort to attend the December meeting, 
and, if that is not possible, we look to you to identify yourself with 
the organization and to aid in the advancement of our mutual in- 
terests. 

The signs of the times all point to a rising wave of interest in 
science teaching. It is not confined to the high school or the col- 
lege and university, but extends into the lowest school in the state. 
There is a feeling that science has a vital relation to the life of every 
human being and that each one should have opportunity to become 
acquainted with it both for its practical usefulness and because of 
its lessons in law and order, and its power to truly cultivate the 
human mind. The simple question which confronts us as teachers 
of science is: Shall we use our knowledge and experience in aiding 
the wise application of the power in this rising wave of desire for 
science teaching? 

We are fortunate in having our meeting directly after the 12th 
holiday conference of the Associated academic principals of the state 
of New York, which occurs at Syracuse, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 28-30, 1896. 

First annual meeting 

HELD IN SYRACUSE, DEC. 29, 30 AND 3I, 1 896 

PROGRAM 
Tuesday, Dec. 29 

8 p. m. By invitation of the Associated academic principals, this asso- 
ciation and the Association of grammar school principals 
united with them in joint session. 

1 Address by Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell university on 

"College entrance requirements and the high school curri- 
culum." [Reported in the Proceedings of the 12th annual 
conference of the Associated acjtdemic principals. Regents 
buUetin 40] 

2 Discussion: "Music in the schools." 

Wednesday, Dec. 80 

9 a. m. Meeting of advisory council at the Yates. 
^•30 p. m. First session at the high school. 

I The president Prof. Simon H. Gage, of Cornell university, pre- 
sented a paper on "The purpose of the New York state sci- 
ence teachers association and the work it hopes to accom- 
pKfh." 
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Gibson. J. J., Montclair. N. J. 

Gillmore, Gertrude, 49 Garden place, Brooklyn 

Goodrich, A. L., Utica academy 

Goitoii, J. Irving, 22 Dale av., Sing Sing 

Graham, VV,, Syracuse university 

Greene. W. J., Lewiston 

Greenwood, John W.. Buffalo normal school 

Griffis. Henry L., New Palu normal school 

Hnaael, Eugene, Syracuse university 

liallock. William, Columbia university 

Hargill. Charles W., Syracuse university 

Harper. Charles A., Columbia university 

Harris, S. G., Baldwinsville academy 

Hcring. D. W., New York university 

Hixon, Kate B„ 24 E. 128 st.. New York 

Hodges, G. C. 129 John si., Utica 

Hopping, Roy. 5 Dey st.. New York 

Hoxie. Jane L., log W. 54 St.. New York 

Hubbard, Dwight L., i.r? W, 93 St.. New York 

ilndson. George H.. Plattsburg normal school 

Humphrey, O. D.. Jamaica, N. Y. 

Hunt. Arthur E., Manual training high school, Brooklyn 

Hurd. Frances, Oneonta normal school 

Hyde, F. S.. 215 Schermerhorn st . Brooklyn 

Jameson, J. M., Pratt inslilute. Brooklyn 
Jaqnish, Benjamin M., 204 W. 106 st.. New York 
Jewett. Franklin N., Fredonia normal school 
Jouet, C. H.. Roselie, N. J. 
Eauaman, W. L., Vonkcrs high school 
Kelly (Mrs) H, A„ 669 Madison av., New York 
Kelly, H. A., 109 W. 54 St., New York 
Ktmp, James F., Columbia university 
Ktnyon, O. C, no Lancaster av,. Syracuse 
Kingsbury, George H.. Elmhurst high school 
'fnspp, Alien H., Canton high school 
^npworthy, William F., Colgate academy, Hamilton 
^urence, Clara Louise, Waterville 
^^inon. Alice L., Brockpoft normal school 
^»inon, W. H., Brockpon normal sciiool 
■^^vis, Fred Z.. Boys high school, Brooklyn 
r-^^-wis. (Mrs) Lucy S.. 30 Clifton place. Brooklyn 
r-'nville, Henry R.. 60 W. 13 St., New York 

'oyd, Francis E., Teachers college 
~^"«b, Morrit, New York university 
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Lovell, Thomas B., Niagara Falls high school 
Lyon, Catherine E., 86 East av., Rochester 
Lyon, Howard, Oneonta normal school 

Mac Claughry, Molly, Saratoga Springs 

McGreevy, Thomas, 200 Albany St., Buffalo 

McKay, John S., 460 Green av., Brooklyn 

McMurry, Frank M., Teachers college 

Mann, Warren, Potsdam normal school 

Mar, Frederick W., Boys high school, Brooklyn 

Marcella, Sister M., Nazareth academy, Rochester 

Matteson, Florence M., Oneonta normal school 

Maury, Mytton, 109 Cascadilla, Ithaca 

Mead, F. L., Madison school, Syracuse 

Mercer, W. F., Chamberlain institute, Randolph 

Merrill, F. J. H., New York state museum, Albany 

Moler, G. S., 106 University av., Ithaca 

Moore, Katherine Rowe, Dresden 

Moore, V. A., New York state veterinary college, Ithaca 

Morrey, William T.. 107 W. 104 St., New York 

Morrill, A. D., Hamilton college 

Morse, H. L. F., Troy high school 

Murphy, Charles T., 353 Adelphi St., Brooklyn 

Nichols, Edward L., Cornell university 

Osbom, Henry F., Columbia university 

Paddock, Bertha L., Franklin academy, Malone 
Palmer, Lelia B., North Bridgewater 
Pattee, Ernest N., Syracuse university 
Peabody, James E., 3 av. and 157 st., New York 
Peck, Henry A., 307 Waverly place, Syracuse 
Peckham, W. C, Adelphi college, Brooklyn 
Piez, Richard K., Oswego normal school 
Pingrey (Mrs) Cora E., White Plains high school 
Piper, P. F., Buffalo central high school 
Proper, Emberson E., Boys high school, Brooklyn 
Prosser, C. S., Union university 

Quereau, E. C, Syracuse university 

Baneson, Edward B., 226 E 16 st., New York 

Reed, Raymond C, New York state veterinary college, Ithaca 

Rich, J. F., Batavia 

Richards, Charles R., Teachers college 

Robinson, Emma C, 419 S. First av., Mt Vernon 

Rogers, F. J., Ithaca 

Rogers* Mary F., Ithaca 
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Rollins, Frank, 356 W. 14S st, New York 
Rowlee, W. W., Cornell university 
Ruedemann, Rudolf, Dolgeville union school 
Russell, Henry R., 542 9 st, Brooklyn 

8a^y L. Belle, 413 Laurens st, Olean 

St John, Thomas M., 352 W. 56 St., New York 

Sampson, Ezra W., 178 and 3 av., New York 

Sanial, Marie L., 1180 Boston av., New York 

Schmitz, H. J., Geneseo normal school 

Sohussler, Amy, Teachers college 

Scott, Charles B., Oswego normal school 

Scribner, £. £., Dunkirk high school 

Seymour, A. T., 3080 3 av.. New York 

Sharp, Clayton H., Cornell university 

Shatz, Josephine, 6 Canfield place, Rochester 
Shearer, John S., Cornell university 
Sheldon, C. S., Oswego normal school 
Sicberg, W. H. J., 138 W. 126 st, New York 
Sleeper, James J., P. O. box 14, New York 
^P'ce, Robert, 55 Irving place, Brooklyn 
Spraguc, Oliver A,, lao W. 46 st, New York 
^^^anek, Beatrice, Canton high school 
^^^vens, W. Le Conte, 53 Second st., Troy 
^tocker, John H., 124 Hancock st, Brooklyn 
^^oller, James H., Union university 
^^Onc, Anna J., Binghamton 

'^^Well, T. B., Potsdam normal school 

'^Hacc, H. A., Cornell university 

^eetland, Libbie, Dryden 

^Ppan, Frances, Oneonta normal school 
n-, Ralph S,, Cornell university 
floT, Joseph S., Sedgewick park, Fordham Heights 
^xnpson, Frank F., Union university 
trston, R. H., Cornell university 
tit, Amelia Earle, 1268 Main st, Buffalo 
ler, George M., Masten park high school, Buffalo 
r, A. A., Syracuse 

trwood, L. M., Columbia university 

Indale, May B., Teachers college 
Frederick A., Buffalo central high school 
lardroff, C. R., Erasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn 
rgh, Charles H., Jamaica, L. I. 
H. T., Columbia university 
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Coon, H- C-, sketch of life. 634*-j5'. 
Cooperation of association with 

other educational agencies, 453', 

486'. 
Cornell university, recognition of 

science in admission reqnirements, 

500*. 533", 536'. 
Cornish, R. H., on teaching physical 

geograplly, 560'. 
Council, 633'; appointed iSgg. 454'; 

work of, 459*. 

Davenport, C. B,, Zoology as a 
condition for admission to col- 
lege, 459-65'. 47S'-76'. 

Dodge, C. W., on study of zoology. 
4?i'~73'; on use of microscope, 
61 ^'-iS". 

Dodge. R. E., on leaching physical 
geography, SS^'SS'- 

Donaldson, H- H.. on education, 
529'- 

Doubleday, Mrs N. DeG-, Bird 
study, S^S'-tig*. 

Earth in nature study, by A. J. 
Stone, S73-7S'. 

E^rlh science, report of subcom- 
niiltee on, 48o'-82', 494'-Soo' ; 
recommendation on teaching, 45^, 
480-, 485'; recognition of work in 
by colleges, 453', 480', 485'. See 
also Physical geography. 

Eliot, Pres. C. W., on aims in edu- 
cation, S^g'-^o'; on college admis- 
sion requirements, 532'-33'- 

Emerson, Philip, on teaching physi- 
cal geography, 560'. 

Engineering courses, physics as an 
entrance requirement. 59i'-93'. 

Executive council, j« Council. 

Q*ge, S. H., Purpose of science 
teachers association, fo7'-Ji'. 

Geology, report of subcomnittee on, 
48i'-82', 499''500'i recognition as a 
college entrance requirement, 500'. 



Gorton, J. I., on teach 
geography, 560", on u 
scope, 6ifi'. 

HaU, E. H., experimeni 
college admission 
StLt'-St)*; appi-ecialion 
science teachers, Spff. 

Hallock. William, Co 

college. 581-84; on 

physics, 581-84, 602'-3 

llargitt, C. W., on wor 

eilncation, 537-41. 
Harvard college, ree 

science in admission t 

5.*". 
t[udge, C. F.. Relation 

and pupil in nature sli 

.\ctive method in n 

6o3*-8'. 
Hunt, A. E.. on study 

4lia'-69*. 
Huxley, T. H., anaton 

types, 46^', 471", 476*; 

rw4'-5'. 
Insect sindy, by J. H 

s69°-70'. 
Jackman. W. S,, on 1 

jebb. R. C, quoted. 532^ 
Journal of ptdagogy, r 
ilianks to, 454'. 

Kelly, H. A., on study 

473"- 
KiiiE. A. C-. Value o( 

S63~-^35'- 

Leland Stanford jr univi 

nitioii of science in a 

qiiirements, 536'. 

Lewis. F. Z., on botany 

' use of microscope, fil 
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Resolutions, report of committee on, 

454*. 
Rogers, M. F., Nature study at 

teachers institutes, 576'-78'. 

Rollins. Frank, proposed course of 

physics for high schools, 594*-99*. 

Sage, L. B.. on teaching physical 
geoj^raphy. SSS'-SP'- 

Sampson. E. W., on teaching physi- 
cal geography, 553*-55"- 

Schurman, Pros. J. G., (|notcd in Dr 
Hargitt*s address. 533'. 

Science, recognition of in college 
entrance requirements. 453', 478*- 
«o\ 485'. SS^\U', 5,W: list of sub- 
jects offered as admission require- 
ments, 54i''-44": methods of teach- 
ing. 485'; tests of scholarship, 485'; 

courses; should be continuous. 
452". 478', 485*; correlation in 
secondary schools and colleges. 
478'-8o". 534*-40*. 581 84; outlines, 
5J7': report of committee of nine. 
480' 83"; reports of subcommittees 
approved. 452*. 486\ 

Science, resolution of thanks to. 454". 

Science and the new education, by 
C. W. liargitt. 527-41. 

Science teachers association, aims. 
457*-58". 6j7*-3r: meeting of iSgg, 
45 f: members. 035-40; officers, 
^ 454*; program of first meeting, 
(y2S*-2(V; program of second meet- 
ing. 63i'-33'; sketch of, 621-34; 
summary of action, 452-55'; sum- 
mary of sessions, 447'-5^'; work 

of, 459'. 
Science work, Correlation in high 

school and college, by William 

Hal lock. 581-84. 
Scott, C. B., on study of zoology. 

473' -74': instruction given by on 

nature study. 487*; Plant study. 

57o'-72': I Tow science teachers can 

help other teachers, 579''-8o". 



Secondary science courses, see 

Science courses. 
Section meetings, 541-603. 
Spencer, J. W., Work of bureau of 

nature study, S78*-79*. 
State teachers association, committee 

appuinted to cooperate with, 453*. 
Stimulants, teaching effects of, 453', 

6i8"-iQ\ 
Stone. A. J.. The earth in nature 

study, 573*-75". 
Subconnnittees, cooperation of 

teachers in work of, 477'; reports 

of. 486^527: reports approved, 

45-*', 486*. 
.Summer schools for nature study, 

493'. 
Syllabuses on nature study, 493'. 

Teachers classes for nature study, 

4^)2'-93\ 
Teachers college, resolution of 

thanks to trustees of, 454*. 
Teachers institutes, nature study at, 

576 -78 . , 
Treasurer's report, 454*-5S*. 

Universities, see Colleges. 

Walden, G. H., on aims in nature 

study. 56i'-63'. 
Williams. G. S., quoted, S5S*-56P. 
Wilson. J. D., instruction given by 

on nature study. 487*. 

Zoolo^, unit of admission to col- 
lege, 54P*; anatomic study of types, 
462=, 471*, 476*; dissection. 463^*, 
470'. 472", 473^-74', 474'"-7S*, 476*; 
use of microscope in, 61 1*, 614*; 
not covered by work of subcom- 
mittees. 478', 544'. 

Zoology as a condition for admis- 
sion to college, paper and discus- 
sion, 459-76. 
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SUMMARY OF SESSIONS 

Tuesday, December 27, 8 p. xn. 
Annual address 

Sec. Melvil Dewey, University of the State of New York. The 
future work of the high school and academy in New York 

Wednesday, December 28, 9.30 a. m. 

Meeting called to order by Pres. J. C. Norris 

What professional requirements should be demanded of prin- 
cipals and teachers in the high schools and academies? 
Prin. A. W. Boesche, Plattsburg normal school 
Prin. I. B. Smith, Warsaw high school 
Prin. A. J, Merrell, Herkimer high school 
Sup't E. L. Stevens, Borough of Queens, New York 
Sup't Emmet Belknap, Lockport high school 
Vice-prin. A. L. Travis, Hudson River institute, Claverack 
Sup't John Kennedy, Batavia high school 

Should schools below full high school grade — ^junior, middle and 
senior schools — be under the exclusive supervision of the Univer- 
sity, of the department of public instruction, or under both? 
Prin. C. E. Keck^ Palatine l>riclge union school 
Prin. G. E. Baldwin, West Plebron union school 

Nominating committee appointed 

Recess at i2.io p, m. 

Wednesday, 2.30 p. m. 
Group meetings 

Section I F. S. Fosdick of Buffalo, chairman 

Conducted by Prin. James Winne, Poughkeepsie high school 

Correlation of subjects in grammar grades 

What subject-matter is of most w^orth in teaching geography? 
Prin. T. H. Armstrong, Medina high school 
Sup't Jay Crissey, Penn Yan 
Prin. A. K. Hoag, Orchard park high school 
Prin. W. L. Milijas, Valatie union school 
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Prin. L. H. 1\ thill, Homer academy aiul union scliool 

Prin. C. A. Black, Gowanda high school 

Prin. G. W. Pyk, Deposit high school 

Prin. J. E. Dkwev, Cuba high school 

Prin. E, J. Peck, Owego free academy 

Prin. E. A, Frye, Troy grammar school 3 

Prin. W. T. S. Imlay, lirooklyn grammar school no. 72 

Section 2 ('. II. Warkikld of Liitlefalls, chairman 

Metric system and Teachers annuities 
Metric system 

Prin. C. T. R. Smith, T^nsingburg academy 
Prin. J. C. XoRRis, Canandaigua high school 

Metrological reform 

Prin. J. S. Taylor. New York public school no. 19 

Sec. Melvil Dewey, University of the State of New York 

Ass*t prin. E. P. Sissox, Colgate academy 

Prin. T. I. GiFFORi), Troupsburg union school 

Inspector E. W. Lyttle, University of the State of Xew York 

Prin. C. E. Keck, Palatine Bridge union school 

Teachers annuities 

Prin. R. G. Searixc;, Rochester grammar school 

Inspector E. \V. Lyttle, University of the State of Xew York 

Dr William J. Miln'e, Ali)any normal college 

Sup't H. P. Emerson, Buffalo 

Prin. Edward Hayward, Lockport high school 

Prin. A. L. (joodrich, Utica free academy 

Sec. Melvil Dewev, I'niversitv of the State of Xew York 

Section 3 J. (i. Allen of Rochester, chairman 
Child study in the high school 

Prin. J. G. Allen, Rochester free academy 

Prin. B. B. EarVsworth, Lancaster high school 

Prin. C. D. Larkins, Manual training high school, Brooklyn 

Sup't George Griffith, Utica 

Sup't Barney Whitney, Ogdensburg 

Prin. M. T. ScrDDER, Ilillhouse high school, Xew Haven, Ct. 



r 
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Wednesday, 8 p. m. 

Revision of the rej^^ents syllabus 

Report of the committee by rrin. V. I). I»()VXT*»n, chairfiian, 
Ithaca hij^h school 

Should the syllabus to be made more specific in point of detail? 
Prin. Kdwaki) Havwari). Lockport hig:h school 
Prin. V. A. Cc»<>k, Troy grammar school 

Foreign languages 

Prin. (). I). RoHiNSox, Albany high school 

Prin. C. A. Hamilton. Xewark high school 

Prin. C. \V. Larkins. Manual training high school. Brooklyn 

I*rin. C. S. Estks, Cook academy 

Prin. C. A. Hlack, (knvanda high school 

Natural science 

Prof. A. L. Arkv. Rochester free academv 
Prof. V. Z. l.FAvis. Canandaigua high school 
Prin. T. V. Brook ins, Ausable Forks union school 

English 

Prin. A. N. Taylor, Jamestown high school 

Prin. C. W. Evans, Elniira free academy 

Prin. T. B. Lovell, Niagara Falls high school 

Prin. Artiilr Marvin, Schenectadv iniion classical institute 

Sup't J. L. Walthart, Silver Creek high school 

Prin. J. G. Allkn, Rochester free academy 

Prin. S. R. Brown, East Syracuse high school 

Prin. A. L. Goodrich, I'tica free academy 

Recess at 11 p. m. 

Thursday, Deoember 29, 9.40 a. m. 

Reports on group meetings 
Report of treasurer 
Report of committee on nominations 
Election of officers 

Resolution in English 

Introduced by Prin. F. S. 1m)S1)ICK, Masten Park high school 
Prin. S. R. Brown, East Syracuse high school 



) 



1 
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Committee on nominations. Wednesday morning the following 
committee on nominations was appointed: Prin. T. B. Loveli., 
Prin. A. J. MickUKf.L. Herkimer: IVin. M. H. Walrath. [For 
report sec p. 661] 

Greeting to grammar school principals. Wednesday morning 
Prin. J. (r. Allen offered a motion to send a greeting to the gram- 
mar school principals. The motion was referred to the committee 
on resolutions and the resolution (see p. 702) was adopted. In re- 
sponse the grannnar school principals sent greeting and acceptance 
(see p. 702). 

Professional requirements. Wednesday morning on suggestion 
of Sup't Emmet Belknap it was 

rated, That the association cause the following resolutions to be 
printed for immediate distribution. 

ACTION OK RKGKNTS 

TEACHKRS IX Si:CONDARY SCHOOLS. In laws of 1895, ch. 1031, the state 
declared that after i January 1S97, no person should be " licensed to teach in the pri- 
mary and grain mar scliools of any city authorized by law to employ a superintendent 
of schools who has not had successful experience in tcsching for at least three years, 
or in lieu thereof has not completed a three years' course in and graduated from a high 
school or academy, having a course of study of not less than three years, and who sub- 
se([uently to such graduation has not graduated from a school or class for the profes- 
sional training of teachers having a course of study of not less than 38 weeks.*' 

The least that the secondary schools ought to accept of their teachers is a college 
education, to which at least one year's professional training has been added, if such 
training was not a part of the college course. Progress toward this standard should 
be made by degrees. 

Slight verbal changes have been made in these resolutions to re- 
move ambiguity. In all respects, however, the intent of the original 
form has been preserved. Hieir purpose was to learn the sentiment 
of the secondary school teachers for the information of the board, 
for the purpose of proposing such ordinances as might seem wise 
after full consideration. 

The amended statement reads as follows: 

Votedy That the following ordinances be referred to the principals^ 
for consideration and that their views be submitted in tabulated forni 
for final action by the regents : 
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After January i, iijoo, no institution in the University may be 
registered as of academic grade which employs to give secondary 
instruction in language, literature, mathematics, science, history or 
social science any one (not at that time teaching one or more of these 
subjects in an academic school of the I'niversity) who has not either 
graduated from a registered college course or satisfactorily com- 
pleted a registered course in a high sch(X)l, academy or normal 
school or had an ec^uivalent education, and in addition, unless such 
training was a part of the registered course, at least one year of pro- 
fessional study in a registered institution or at least two years* suc- 
cessful experience in high school teaching. 

After January i, lyoo, no University institution may be regis- 
tered as a high school or as a senior school which does not 
employ either as princij)al or princij>ars assistant some one 
Cunless at that time teaching as principal or principal's assistant) 
who has either graduated from a college <.>r university registered by 
the regents as maintaining a satisfactory standard or had an equiva- 
lent education, and in addition, unless such training was a part of the 
registered course, at least one year of professional study in a 
reg"istered institution or at least three years' successful experience 
in teaching in an academic school. 

>Vfter January i, 1900,' the I'niversity shall keep a register of 
teaoiiers certified on the recommendation of an inspector either in 
accordance with the above qualifications or in case of those who 
have not these qualifications, on the recommendation of tw^o inspec- 
tors tfiat their preliminary education and successful experience of at 
least five years be accepted as an equivalent. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

These f^roposed ordinances were discussed at the regents meeting, December ^, 
1898. Wliile the regents beli-rved that all teachers in secondary schools should be grad- 
uates or a. college or university recognized as maintaining a satisfactory standing and 
should lia. ve had in a Idition at least one year of professional study in a registered insti- 
tution, or at least three years' successful experience in teaching in a high school, the 
soggcsted ordinances exact these qualifications only in the case either of principals or 
of one assistant in high schools and senior schools after January i, 1900. 

These ordinances if adopted would not apply to any one engaged in teaching in a 
secondary school of the University, January i, 1900 They would not affect special 
teachers of drawing, music, manual training, etc. They would, however, fix a max- 
imam ^tand&rd of preliminary education and professional training, for all other teachers 
after January i^ 1900. Another ordinance now requires that in grading secondary 
schools the teaching force must be approved by a University inspector. With this pro- 
tection and that afforded by the proposed ordinances touching the certification of 
teicners, it would be easy to recognize peculiar fitness for special lines of work. Each 
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teacher must necessarily hold the license required by law, but this, however satisfactory 
for the primary and grammar grades, is in no case a guaranty of fitness for teaching 
s])ecial subjects in the higher work of the secondary schools. 

(See p. 661) 

Syllabus revision. Wednesday evening on motion of Prin. J. G. 

Allen, it was 

I \>tcdj That the report of the committee on revision of the sylla- 
!)us be referred to the regents office to be filed with previous reports 
and with any subsequent report that may be macle by this com- 
mittee, and that the conference proceed with the first number of the 
topics on the paper. 

U. S. history. Thursday morning, on motion of Prin. I. B. Smith, 

it was 

l\)tcd. That the regents either allow credit for preliminary work 
in U. S. history or extend the time spent on it to one year and allow 
four counts for academic work. 

Laboratory is.vrk. It was 

Resolved, That in preparing the syllabus for 1900, the regents be 
requested to arrange minimum requirements in laboratory work in 
physical and biologic sciences as a prerequisite for examination. 

Metric system. Wednesday afternoon Prin. C. T. R. Smith 

offered the following: 

Resolvedj That we hereby instruct our legislative connnittee to 
forward to the congress of the United States, if there shall be suit- 
able occasion and opportunity, our earnest petition for the enact- 
riient of such legislation as shall render the use of the metric system 
obligatory throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That we ask the manufacturers of school supplies to 
furnish inexpensive metric rules on the plan of a draftsman's 
scale for school use at seat and blackboard; the smaller rules to con- 
tain metric units onlv. 

Resolved, That we urge that every schoolroom be equipped with 
an abundant supply of such rules, and every school with at least an 
exhibition meter, several tin liters of cubic form, a balance and 
metric weights. 

fiesohed. That we hereby ask the regents that, beginning Jan. 
1900 they put two (juestions involving metric units among the 
optional questions set for each regents examination in arithmetic 
besides the retpiired question as at present, and that we recommend 
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rooms during your stay in our city. The library is at 335 Mont- 
gomery street, corner of Jefferson street. 

Officers for 1899. The stenographer was directed to cast one 
ballot for the names reported by the nominating committee, and 
they were declared elected. (See p. ()Cn) 



Reports 

Thursday a. m. 

REPORT OP TREASURER 
ASSOCIATKI) Al ADKMIC PRINCITALS 

in account with S. Dwigiit Arms, treasurer 
1898 

Vch. 3 balance on hand (as by published 

report of this date) $408 74 

Dec. 27-29 Received (hies of 1898 407 

'* 29 " from ( irammar' school as- 
sociation 7 

$822 74 

1898 
Mar. 19 Paid F. I). r>oynton, account of 

syllabus committee $15 50 

July 18 Paid C. P. Urate, printing stationery 16 
30 Paid S. 1). Arms, account of execu- 
tive connnittee 12 84 

Aug. 4 Paid J. C .\orris, acctmnt of execu- 
tive committee 3 50 

4 Paid E. W. Lyttle, account of execu- 

tive conmiittee ^33 

5 Paid Ivdward llavward, account of 

executive connnittee 5 20 

Oct. 8 Paid J. C Xorris, acc<.)unt of execu- 
tive conmiittee 4 
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1898 

Oct. 8 Paid \V. D. Johnson, account of ex- 
ecutive conuuittee $i i 68 

8 Paid Edward llavward, account of 

executive committee 2^ oy 

8 Paid D. C. h^arr, account of execu- 
tive committee i6 91 

8 Paid E. W. Lvttle account of execu- 

tive connnittee 7 62 

15 Paid T. B. Lovell, account of execu- 
tive committee 4 

15 Paid Trunk line passenger ass'n. ... 17 
Dec. 2"^ Paid bill of F. D. r>oynton, account 

of syllabus committee 10 

27 Paid bill of E. W. Lyttle, account of 

executive committee i 40 

2y Paid bill of Ontario county tinu:s, 

printing 13 25 

27 Paid bill of S. 1). Arms, postage and 

sundry disbursements 23 38 

27 Paid bill of J. (t. Allen, account of 

executive conmiittee 3 3-2 

27 Paid for badges 14 

2y Paid J. C. Norris, account of execu- 
tive committee 19 

27 Paid A. B. Sackett, stenographer, 

account of J. C. Norris n 05 

28 Paid Jay Crissey, account of execu- 

tive connnittee i 26 

28 Paid S. D. Arms, salarv as secretary 

(1898) 25 

29 Paid Syracuse courier y printing 5 

29 Paid for New York draft 10 

30 Paid Palmyra courier, printing 20 

31 Paid M. Mae Borst, stenographer. . 9 40 
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1899 

Feb. 10 Paid Mvron T. Scuddcr, account of 

steiioj^^raphcT $4 50 

10 Paid C. P. r»rate.i)rintinfi^ stationery 16 30 

$302 61 



Feb. 10 Halance on hand $520 13 



The above balance is on deposit in the First national bank of 
l^ahnvra. 
Accepted 



Budget 

The executive coniniittee recommends the following budget for 
the coming year. 

For executive connnittee $50 

For legislative committee icx> 

For syllabus ct)nmiittee 40 

For printing, secretary's work and postage 60 

For secretary's salary 25 

For Trunk line association 10 

For stenographers 40 

Total $325 

Accepted and referred to 1899 committee 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

E. W. Lyttle, r/ia/nmi/i submitted the following report: 

Teachers annuities. Resohed, That this association approves the 
work of the connnittee on annuities and desires it to continue its 
work and to formulate a i)lan for a state teachers annuity associa- 
tion. 

Adopted 

Metric system. The connnittee presented resc^lution (see p. 656) 
on metric system. 
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ADDRESSES, PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 

Tuesday evening, December 27 
AXXl'AL ADDRKSS 

THE FUTURE WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ACADEMY IN NEW YORK 

nV SKC. MKLVII. DKWKV, TXIVKKSITV OF TIIK STATF. OF NEW YORK 

My prcparatir)!! for collcj^c was not in tlic hij^h school, and since 
•graduation my work has been connected with two colleges and 
two universities. T have never been actively connected with a high 
school, yet I believe the high school is today and is to be increas- 
ingly the central and most important factor in our educational sys- 
tem. I am particularly interested in the colleges. You who attend 
the meetings of the Association of colleges and preparatory schools 
of the middle states and Maryland know that more than any other 
one man I have been an active champi(^n of the rights of the tradi- 
tional college. I am also profoundly interested in the new univer- 
sity, which has come to stay. We have today a half dozen institu- 
tions in this country that challenge the admiration of the world. 
Only the other day some otyou nr)ticed in a leading London jour- 
nal an article on the teaching university needed for London by 
James Bryce, a keen observer and thinker who knows not only 
this but other countries. In this he sums up his obser\'ation of 
the merits and the faults of the great tyj)ical systems, German, 
rVench, English, Scotch and American, and concludes that now 
London would have to come to America and probably to our own 
Columbia in this state for the highest type of wliat a modern uni- 
versity ought to be. 

Here is the high school, the most important factor. It stands 
in the middle of the series of our teaching institutions which we clas- 
sify as elementary schools, high schoc^ls and academies, colleges, uni- 
versities and professional and technical schools, five distinct groups 
of teaching institutions. Sr^me of you know how intensely I am 
interested in those <;ther grouj)s of educational institutions that are 
just winning in these later days recognition from the public, from 
teachers and from the state — the libraries, museums, study clubs. 
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the same training as he looks on the statue irt the art gallery or 
in the park. This is what we call the museum group, and in 
recognition of this, in common with the best workers in education 
all over the world, we are recognizing as never before the picture 
in education. You and I can remember — those of us who were in 
college 25 years ago — when it was thought quite infra dig. for a 
professor to have a magic lantern in the classroom. It began to 
find its way into the colleges and universities, till there is hardly a 
subject taught now in a well organized institution without this in- 
valuable aid. It is to the honor of New York and of the University 
that the regents arc the first, so far as we know, to put on their 
records a resolution directing that there be no distinction recognized 
between the book and the natural language, but that wherever in- 
formation or inspiration can be conveyed more readily by the pic- 
ture, it be treated on exactly the same plane as the book. We are 
sending now to the schools beautiful wall pictures, the finest to be 
had in the markets of the world. We have many thousand modern 
slides indexed and catalogued, with lanterns equipped for any 
kind of light, oxyhydrogen, electric, acetylene or kerosene. From 
this great collection we send to any school in the state wishing such 
assistance, a collection of views illustrating a subject of study or a 
lecture or entertainment under its auspices. We have thou- 
sands of photographs from which we send to schools, study clubs or 
libraries following a special line of research, perhaps 200 pictures 
that w^ill help them to understand more fully the subject on which 
they are at work. This great agency is coming rapidly to the front. 
Tlien w-e come to extension teaching. Some of you will say, 
" Why, that was the university extension course.*' What I have 
always said in our reports and discussions year after year from the 
beginning has come true, that that is only a small part of this work 
of home education (as we prefer to call it), one of a score of agencies, 
a good one which still has its field, but which we never try to force 
on any community: though we cooperate with that according to 
the original plan when it selects that form. Rut with extension 
courses have gone these other features which the public were not 
so quick to recognize as in the same class, correspondence teaching, 
evening schools, vacation schools, summer institutes and every 
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to know, on the theory that it was necessary under a republican 
form of jj^overinnent to remake the laws every year. 

In all these aj:j:encies of education the high school is most im- 
portant because it is the crown of the system in most localities. Uni- 
versities, collej:jes, and professional and technical schools will be scat- 
tered, but every conmumity except the weakest in these later days 
has or is looking forward to high school facilities. The principal is 
and ought to Ijc a kind of educational bishop for his section. It 
has been in the j)ast and ought to be in the future the strongest 
force in lifting up the elementary schools, for all familiar with the 
historv of education know that education works from above down, 
and is not built like a house from the foundation upward, from 
kindergarten up to the university. That is as absurd as to raise 
a great safe to the top uf a building by carrying the weight on the 
end of pike poles, wt)rking from below up instead of suspending the 
weight by ropes from above. In all times education has worked 
from above down. Our high school and academy principals have 
from the outset taken this position. If you will read the history 
of the common school system, and the address of Siip't Draper in 
1891 to the state teachers association, you will find that the creation 
of the elementary schools and for a half century active work in 
their behalf came from the regents of the University, from George 
Clinton the first chancellor, from his successors, from the report 
drawn by Alexander Hamilton, all pressing for elementary schools 
to prepare children for the work which was under the supervision 
of the University. I can hardly conceive of any principal in this 
state whose whole heart and soul is not with the elementary schools 
and whose hand is not always ready to help the lower schools at 
every time and place. We can not do too much for them. But 
we must remember that some of the wisest thinkers, who have 
studied the subject in all its bearings, have concluded that the 
money spent on the high schools, great as is the sum, yields an even 
better return to the government. It is the age of experts, of special- 
ists; no great undertaking is entered on now by intelligent men 
without employing a man trained in that particular thing. The 
function of the high school and of higher education is to train ex- 
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perts. The world is looking for high priced men. You can get 
1000 men to dig dirt or do other manual labor where you can find 
one competent to take charge of a great enterprise. You can re- 
cruit a whole army of privates more easily than you can find com- 
petent generals, just as you can readily buy looo horses for $ioo 
each, while if you want one that is worth $5000 you will have to 
search for it. This lias prt)vcd not only in America but also in 
other countries that it pays to spend these large sums in carrying 
on education. The principle behind it is a plain one. Probably 
all believe it but let us review the facts. Even those who believe 
strongly that blood tells, that the educated father and mother are 
much more likely to have children of unusual promise, must admit 
with the best students of political economy that the results of 
statistics and observation prove that, while heredity counts for 
much, the majority of the boys and girls of unusual gifts and capa- 
city, the men and women of genius that make the success of locali- 
ties and of nations, are born among the laboring classes, because 
they outnumber the educated classes fixe to one. That is honest 
democracy. Whatever our theories or sympathies may be, that is 
the fact. A man who for lack of opportunity or incentive might 
have stayed in some little village and lived and died and done his 
work, but who goes out like Joseph Henry or Edison, or any one of 
the hundred whose names occur to vou at once, is of a value that 
can not be measured in mere dollars to the community and to the 
state. Thomas Jefferson long ago recognized this truth, for I re- 
niember once seeing in his writings the conuuent that \'irginia, the 
'Mother of presidents and the proud leader of the American nation 
^^ the time, would soon have to give place to New York because 
^*Go\. Qinton's heroic efforts in behalf of education. He foresaw, 
*^isG man that he was, and George Clinton, the first chancellor of 
^e University and the first champion of conmion schools and of 
^err-ientary education, foresaw that the state that had the courage to 
^^ tills question and to spend its money liberally for these things 
^^**^ inevitably lead. Let me also read to you the exact words 
the Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780: 
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Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties: and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the various parts of 
the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall 
be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of 
this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of Hterature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; specially the university at 
Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns: to 
encourage private societies and public institutions, rewards and 
immunities, for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, com- 
merce, trades, manufactures, and a natural historv of the countrv; 
to countenance and inculcate the principles of humanity and gen- 
eral benevolence, public and private charity, industry and frugality, 
honesty and punctuality in their dealings: sincerity, good hiunor 
and all social affections, and generous sentiments among the 
people. 

The theory of the men that wrote that constitution was not that 
they sent the bt)y to school to train his memory — they did not send 
his memory to school, or his brain alone to school — but that they 
sent the whole boy to the school, and considered it the function of 
the school to train the whole man. 

Then in 1647: 

When any town shall increase to the number of 100 families as 
householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the masters 
thereof being able to instruct youths so far as they may be fitted for 
the university; antl if any town neglect the performance thereof 
above one year, then every town shall pay five pounds per annum 
to the next such school till they shall perform this order. 

In Massachusetts revised statutes: 

Every town may, and every town of 500 inhabitants shall, main- 
lain a high school for 10 months in the year, to be kept by a 
master of competent ability to give instruction in general history, 
bookkeeping, surveying, geometry, natural history, chemistry, 
botany and Latin. 

In every town containing 4000 inhabitants the teachers of the 
high school shall, in addition to the branches already named, be 
competent to give instruction in the Greek and French languages, 
astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral science, 
and ])olitical economy. 

255 cities and towns, embracing 94.7^ ^>^ the whole population 
maintain high schools, and the school committees of districts with- 
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out high schools can furnish free tuition and free transportation 
to adjacent high schools if they deem any i)ui>il sufficiently ad- 
vanced to profit by that kind of instruction. 

The Massachusetts law of 1894 makes it compulsory for non- 
lnig}\ school towns to pay the tuition of their children in high 
liools of adjoining towns. 

Compulsory education away hack there in the 17th century! 
'ley were watching for Indian tomahawks on one side and com- 
j>c^lling every town to have a high school on the other. 

Jn the constitutions of 22 of our 45 states there is distinct recog- 

Wi trioii of the high school as a prominent concern of the state. 

iriie Georgia constitution provides that '* There shall be a 

^h^zz^ x-ough system of common schools for the education of the 

^h M M cJ ran in the elementary branches of an Knglish education only." 

^J. ^l-^ese are the results': Little Massachusetts, 8000 s(iuare miles, 

STc^ ,^3fc- "•: Georgia, 60,000 square miles: valuation for the bleak, barren 

Ne- "^^^^ England state where you can raise almost nothing, where the 

de^ ^sr m~ted farms are given away but where they have been making 

mtr 'x-m. under this system of high schools as over against that great 

ricV'*- ^tate and its natural resources, is for Massachusetts $2,803,- 

oC<^»<^i>oo against $852,000,000 for (Georgia; three and a half times 

fo^ t: J-ie barren New- England state against that other state which is 

s^"^'^^^"^ times as large, with a per cajMta valuation in Massachusetts 

of ^ ^ -^5-2 as against $464 in Georgia. 

^^1-1 will remember the experience in the h'ranco- Prussian war 

^ti '"lo-w the wisest of Frenchmen in sunmiing it up pointed out 

'^'^' ~^ the difficulty lay. h'ollowing that war expenditure for 

"^^^ "^^"'i- education in France rolled up sevenfold and steadily 

ifi ^"^.^s^ed. It was no coincidence, it was because the wise 

^ ^^t-»died the causes of the result of that conflict. Renan sum- 

^ * ^ vip in this way when some one said it w-as the German needle 

^ "^-^.t conquered France: " It was not the needle gun, it was not 

*^^^~Tnan soldier that held the needle gun, it was not the German 

<^nnalsof Am. acad. 8:iao: 

ManacVk ^^*^" Sq. m. Total val. Per cap. 

G«ot|L\^. *****" 227894.1 8:^15 $J 8.11 645 547 lias* 

^«^S[^^^|1- » 837 153 5<i 475 8524Cf)44g 464 

^ 5 "J*;* 853 47 6io 8576701091 1430 
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schoolmaster that made the German soldier, but it was the German 
universitv that made the German schoolmaster." Thev went back 
to first causes: they learned their lesson and paid that terrible tui- 
tion, and France since that day has been spending its money as never 
before on higher rducation. We have been waiting a century for 
the time which it seems to me is practically here. The public does 
not realize it yet. You are the people to whom the public should 
come for information, you should introduce the subject and make it 
plain in your local teachers meetings, in your debating societies, in 
the clubs and in a thousand ways, and at all proper seasons see to it 
that your people know what this practically means. In 1801, 1805 
and 1819 the state appropriated as much money for the work of the 
secondarv school as for all the elementarv schools. Wc are all 
proud of putting millions of money into our elementary schools that 
have done so much for this state. Hut the time has come when we 
ought to recognize that more money should be spent on secondary 
education. Let us look at this question in the cold, clear light of 
experience, and I doubt if any honest, intelligent student of the ques- 
tion can come to any other conclusion. New York is spending an 
increasing amount on its high schools, but it is not yet spending 
half what it ought or is going to spend to advance their interests. 
Possibly if we had to rest our case on the right of every boy of 
promise to have a high school education all through the state wc 
might fail; but it pays and wc shall win in the end. We have waited 
almost 100 years for the i)eople to grow up to this attitude toward 
the secondary schools. The free high school is rapidly taking the 
place of the academy, springing into life here and there all through 
the state. We have now 523 of those schools, but w-e need 1000 
for this great imperial state. Till a few years ago no one thought 
of more than one high school in one city, but now the larger cities 
are duplicating till some have 10 or a dozen high schools. This 
results simply from the spreading of the notion that a high school 
education is the right of every boy and girl, and from the standpoint 
of the state it is not only a privilege and duty, but it is also good 
finance. All these considerations taken together are irresistible. 
This position has been attacked by demagogues, and by that 
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to visitors. Finally, it must be kept scrupulously clean, and that is 
neither easy nor cheap. In my judgment, the principal that sets 
this high standard for his school and holds steadily to it will be 
. quite as likely to carry his point as if he aimed merely for inferior 
grounds and buildings, because he will enlist the pride of his com- 
munitv. 

Every school feels the need of ai^paratus and laboratories and of 
adequate books on the subjects studied. The gain in this state has 
been very great. I read on the train this afternoon the report of the 
apparatus inspector showing the immense strides made in the last 
10 years and pointing out also the advance that must be made in 
the next lo vears to reach a satisfactorv standard. 

With adeijuate building and e<|uipment for its work is needed a 
faculty, a teaching force. There should be more teachers, better 
teachers and better salaries, and a definite tenure of office. But the 
fact that a man is now a teacher does not necessarily j)rove that he 
is worth a higher salary, lliere are probably many teachers in this 
state who are getting all and perhaps more than they earn, but we 
are not talking about abstract principles but individual applications. 
We want and are going to have more teachers, better teachers and 
better salaries. 

I believe the standard for these teachers should accord with that 
simple rule which nobody ever questions; that a pupil is entitled to 
have for his teacher a man who has had the advantage of a school 
one grade higher than his own. The college student has a right to 
a university graduate for his profes.sor. the high school student has a 
right to the instruction of a college graduate, and the children in 
the elementary schools ought to have at least high school graduates 
for their teachers. That is a sound and elementary principle. 

We ought to ask from the state, after waiting all this time, suf- 
ficient public money (distributing the expense over the whole state 
instead of ihnnving it on the locality) to add $100 to the salary of 
every college graduate who has supplemented his college course 
with a j)rofessional course in education in order to encourage proper 
j)rofessional ])rej)aration. 1 think the normal schools ought to re- 
(juire without excei)tion graduation from the high school as a con- 
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than to antagonize the honest etUicational convictions of the people. 
The people will tolerate much, but they will not tolerate and will 
consijT^n to political oblivion a man who undertakes to stand in the 
way of proper provision for the educational interests of the state. 
1 have mentioned once already tonight that in carher days the 
great governors of \evv York who made her famous were also 
active in the I'niversity, attended meetings, and five of them 
served as chancellors. Recently, with the single exception of 
Alonzo B. Cornell, whose name is so linked with our great uni- 
versity, no governor has attended the regents meetings or served 
on the executive or any standing committee. It is our good fortune 
to have coming into the executive chamber within the week a man 
who in himself represents the best of higher educational facilities 
at home and abroad, who has himself contributed more than any 
other governor of New York to American literature, who is 
earnestly and intelligently interested in education in all its phases. 
I am glad to say to ytni that when in our annual meeting the other 
day some one asked, ** Won't Ciov. Roosevelt be inclined to go 
back to the best traditions of earlv New York and be an active 

m 

regent?'* from two sources came the response, ** He has said he 
proposes to attend every meeting.*' I wrote him the other day 
saying that not only the regents but all New Yorkers who under- 
stood the circumstances would be highly gratified to know that he 
was to be not only a regent ex officio but actively, and that he had 
been asked to accept the chairmanship of one of the most important 
standing committees and a i)lacc on the executive committee, but 
that we hesitated with all the cares upon him to ask him whether 
he would consider it. lie did not waif to write a letter but tele- 
graphed at once, " I accept with great pleasure. '^ [Great applause] 
These things give us new courage. 

The high school ought U) turn out every boy and girl with com- 
plete control of all his powers, mental, moral and physical, so that 
he can use them with i)recisi()n, with strength and with speed. The 
whole boy ought to go to school. It is your responsibility if the 
boy in after life fails in other things than in his algebra or Latin. 
It is not enough to say that he shall be taught this and that with 
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the single exception of religious doctrine. I consider it your duty 

to turn out everv bov and c^irl who comes under vour influence 

an efficient citizen, able to do his work, whatever it be, well. Tliat 

throws on the school a heavy responsibility. That is why I believe 

in cultivating the interest specially of the graduates of the school. 

If my school were the smallest junior school in New York, I w-ould 

liave those things that make the pupils feel that the school is their 

alma mater and that after they go out in the community they ought 

to come back to the school as a kind of intellectual club. There 

should be in the high school a place for music and for art; it should 

"be the center of the intellectual life of the community, not merely 

«a place to go to school, but with its buildings, grounds and equip- 

xnent, it should be a common meeting place for the whole com- 

XTiunity. That may seem to some extravagant, but in different places 

"they are building schools of that sort. Tlicy are as well equipped 

^s the best clubs in the city; they have libraries, reading and club 

X"ooms. swimming tanks and gymnasiums, and are the place where 

^he graduate can come back and feel at home and that he is a 

XTiembcr with rights. Is it not better to set a high ideal and hope 

to get it rather than content yourself w^ith anything less? If you 

^im at the sun vou mav hit the moon. 

In the past many students have been compelled to take a special 
^rourse of one or tw-o years at a fitting school in order to be ad- 
^Tiitted to a college. In the west it is the accepted function of the 
liigh school to prepare for college. But in the east our colleges 
Viave taken the great majority of their students from fitting schools 
^nd academies. Our secondary schools should give the best edu- 
cation they can in four years, and the college that will not admit 
to a degree course a student who has successfully completed a four 
year course in a secondary school of good standing, might better 
«ind will have to go out of business, for the country is full of col- 
leges that will do it and the number is increasing every year. 

I believe from the bottom of my heart that the high school is 
the central and most important factor in our whole educational 
system, and that its imi)ortance will grow from year to year with 
great rapidity. Just now^ at the close of this centur\% is the time 
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when \vc oii<^^ht all to know wliat is wanted and not be backward 
in declaring: tliat wc arc rij^lit. Wo arc snrc to win on these 
grounds. We shall have with ns not only the best educational sen- 
timent but also the best thouj^ht of the best men and women of 
the state in seekinj^ for these new ideals and for this higher plane 
of work. Vou have done jii^reat things in the past. I am proud 
of that past; but 1 believe that the typical high school of 20 years 
hence will be vastlv in advance of that of todav, and that it will 
be on the lines 1 have suggested to you tonight. It is inspiring* 
to think what may be done. We have waited patiently: but in my 
judgment the time has now c<i)mc to encourage the high school at 
every turn. 

Those who object to starting any high sch()ol till it can be full- 
fledged, waiu to walk without creej)ing. I fail to see any way to 
develop a high school in a comnumity except by making a begin- 
ning. Start if necessary with Sicxx) and aim for $100,000, turning 
neither to the right nor the left. We used to have schools calling 
themselves high schools if they taught a little algebra. The regents 
made a rule a few years ago that such schools must give up the 
large name or do more academic work, recjuiring at least 12 full 
academic counts. Many sch»x)ls increased their libraries, apparatus 
and teaching force, 48 having raised their standards last year alone. 
Some of you in the larger schools can hardly realize all that this 
means. It meant improving the schoolhouse, doubling the size, 
putting in j)lumbing, enlarging and putting grounds in proper con- 
dition, and a dozen other things that the inspectors suggested as 
necessary. It meant new teachers. It meant that teachers must 
have had i)rofessir>iial training. More than all the rest, it meant two 
things: that in the winter when there was nothing to do, boys and 
girls who had completed the course went back to sclux)l: the other 
was that it roused the interest of the whole conununitv. They had 
a commencement to which everybody went: it was the event of 
the vear. Thev became interested in educati(^nal matters; thev 
talked with the princijoals: they started a public library, and a new 
intellectual life came into the conununitv. 
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fantry to <|iiarrcl with the artillery in time of action. Tlie state 
oujLi^lit to do more, and the cunmiunities ouj^dit to do more for the 
secondary schools of the lMni)ire slate. It can not be done in a 
tlay or a year; but if it is a loni; la])or, it is hi<^h time it were begun: 

llciivcn is n >i rcachetl at a sinj^le Ixmnd, 
But we build the huMcr 1)V which we rise 

m 

l'*nnn ihc luwly cartli t«> ihc vaulted skies, 
.\nd we mount to it> summit, round l>y round. 

Wednesday mornings December 28 

Prin. J. C. Norris — We call this the 14th holiday conference of 
the Associated academic principals of the state of New York; it is 
really the I5ih. In December 18S4 three well known principals of 
the state met in this city and discussed plans which culminated one 
year later in what we call our first annual meeting. Those three 
men were Prin. C'uttinj^ of Auburn high school, Prin. Bacon of 
Syracuse high school atid Prin. Farr of (Hens Palls academy. 

Early in December 1885, a few of us here tonight received this 
letter: 

Auburn, N. }'., Dec. 7, 1885 
Dear sir: 

I am convinced that a yearly meeting of the principals of high 
schools and other institutions of academic grade would be highly 
profitable. Such a meeting should not in time or methods inter- 
fere with our annual convocation which is invaluable to everv one of 
us. The meeting 1 have in mind should involve only our own inter- 
ests, should not be a general educational convention, should not be 
large in its membership or formal in its i)rogram. 1 would not have 
any papers prepared, but simply such topics discussed as relate to 
our every-day work. Kach should feel free to state his own methods 
of teaching si)ecific branches, t)r directing the work of associate 
teachers: to explain plans of discipline etc.. to make or answer in- 
(|uiries; in short a meeting that, beyond the benefits of personal 
acquaintance, should be i>ractical and profitable because it meets our 
direct wants, relative to our own work, for we are all looking for 
the best results. 

Fkr queries 

1 Do you feel the need of such an interchange? 

2 Would Syracuse, the central city of our state, be convenient as 
a place for the first meeting? 

3 Woidd December 29 and 30 be convenient days? 
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4 What topics would you like to have discussed? 

5 Will you answer these inquiries by return mail, if the above 
j:>roposition meets in any way your wants, making any suggestions 
^^hatever relative to the matter? 

If a sufficient number of favorable replies is received, I will ar- 
j^ange for special hotel rates if requested for the first meeting, and 
-%^i\\ notifv vou as to details bv a second letter. 

In the interests of our profession, 

G. R. Cutting, Principal Auburn high school 

This was followed by another circular letter dated December 17 
gpving a definite invitation to attend a holiday conference at the 
Syracuse high school December 29-30. The records of tliat meeting 
sliow a registration of 60 names, all but seven of whom were active 
principals. Those who attended received the invitation with sur- 
prise, but we soon recognized the importance of such a conference. 
It was a time of educational awakening specially with secondary 
schools. Academies and high schools were working out their prob- 
lems each in its own way. Supervision and guidance by the regents 
oflioe was little understood. There was confusion regarding the 
P''Of>er work for secondar\^ schools, more confusion regarding their 
''eiations to the college and university and confusion worse con- 
'Oui-ided regarding courses of study. It was time for principals of 
secoxiciary schools to compare notes, to teach and leam from one 
^'Jotl^^r and to call to their deliberations the regents office, the dc- 
Partx-n^nt of public instruction and the colleges of the state. That 
rst i*^— *ing in 1885 was a small one but its effect and value were 



oon x^^cognized. This conference has grown in its interest, value and 

P ^^^» till it is now acknowledged one of the most important in the 

counti-^^^ There were 60 present in 1885, 97 in 1886, 99 in 1887 and 

^^ ^*^ 1888. I have no later figures till last year, when we regis- 
tered ^^ 

^^it for the remarkable educational growth in this state during 

^t 15 years is due in no small measure to our academic meet- 

. ' TTTie convocation each summer in Albanv deserves and re- 
ceive ^ 

^^ur high regard and our faithful attendance, but much of the 

^^ion there must necessarily be on matters of little interest to 

'^Oiiy. The state teachers association has been of great value 
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to schools in general, but there too we find much outside our special 
work. Here our interest is held by almost every topic in each ses- 
sion. Here no long formal papers have been tolerated. Here we 
meet the oldest and youngest in point of service on one level, each 
ready to give from his experience, and as ready to receive. The 
principal who habitually absents himself from these educational 
gatherings makes a serious mistake. 

Tliat this conference has not only affected the working of second- 
ary schools is shown by the result of the 1887 meeting. The old 
question of adequate preparation for college was one of the princi- 
pal topics discussed. We received our usual scolding from college 
representatives for sending our boys to them poorly prepared and 
for a time it seemed that we would as usual plead guilty to the in- 
dictment. One of our number turned the tables by asking the col- 
lege men why they received our boys before we are ready to let them 
go. " You say that our boys come to you with insufficient prepara- 
tion; then why do you take them? We are not ready to let them go, 
we know they should stay with us a year or two more; but when a 
boy finds that you will receive him, we can hold him to no further 
work." It was a side of the question that had not been presented 
before but its force was evident. The president of one of our 
strongest universities rose and confessed that his institution was a 
great sinner and he professed repentance and promised reforma- 
tion. Many colleges have improved in this particular in 10 years. 
Am I wrong in claiming for this conference some credit for the 
change? 

At the second meeting of this body a precedent was established 
from which to my knowledge there has been no deviation. A reso- 
lution was introduced at one of our business sessions, eulogizing a 
teacher who had died a few weeks before. Dr Bacon objected tact- 
fully but earnestly, urging that this body could not afford to enter 
tain resolutions conmiending or condemning any man living or dear 
and the resolution was wisely laid on the table. But we did n 
consider the precedent violated when one year ago tonijght our st' 
superintendent paid a tribute to Dr Sheldon and presented a p 
for a monument to that great educator and man. 
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will suffice for us to trace the development of German schools to 
those influences which for more' than a century have been potent in 
what is now the largest state of the empire. Whatever may be said of 
the powerful impetus which the German reformation and renaissance 
have given to German education, it remains true that with flagging 
protestantism this enthusiasm became also enervated and dormant. 
The greatness of modern German schools is to be traced to the 
source to which the political importance of Germany must be traced, 
to the Prussian principle of government. This principle first be- 
came fully realized in the reign of that great monarch 
who though an absolutist like Louis 14, gave to the French 
monarch's ** AV/ti/, c\\st moi " ilie noble answer ** The king is the 
first servant of the state." It was in the reign of the noble Freder- 
ick, the maker of Prussia and the precursor of Otto von Bismarck^ 
that schools ceased to be church appendages. The articles which, 
modified now and then, have governed Prussian and German educa- 
tion^ were drawn up though not promulgated in his reign. Tlie 
important declarations of these articles were as follows: 

Schools and universities are state institutions, having for their 
object the instruction of ycjuth in useful information and scientific 
knowledge. 

Such establishments arc lo be instituted only with the state's 
previous knowledge and consent. 

All public schools and public establishments of education are 
under the state's supervision and nuist at all times submit them- 
selves to its examinations and inspections. 

Tlie teachers in the gymnasiums and other higher schools have 
the character of state functionaries. 

These articles, let it be remembered, were adopted more than a 
hundred years ago and these have been years of unremittent labor 
and resulting continuous progress. This is the foundation of mod- 
ern German education; it is whollv under the control of the state. 
This may mean much and it may mean little. Why does it mean 
much in Germany? . 

Perhaps you have read in (iustav Freytag's ricturcs from Ger- 
many s past the pathetic account of the old soldier of Frederick the 
Great. Having been appointed to some petty office, such as that of 
tax collector, he would toil from morning till night and couqt into 
wooden dishes the groschens of the tax-paying burghers till his 
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for the higher schools of Prussia are directly under the control of 
the provincial board. 

Why docs this system produce excellent results? Because, from 
the youngest upward each teacher is responsible to someone not 
only his superior in rank but also in knowledge and experience. 
The teacher is judged by the director (or principal), the director by 
the provincial board, the provincial board by the central board, the 
central board by the superintendent and through him all members 
of this great system are responsible to the first servant of the state. 
This system has produced great universities and the universities 
have created a high teaching standard, compelling every teacher 
after he has gained a thorough general education in the gymnasium, 
to confine himself to three or four related subjects to which he lim- 
its his teaching. You know this. But if you ask, whether in such 
a governmental system as I have described politics do not interfere 
with the appointment ai teachers, the answer is, Not at all. The 
German civil service in general and schools in particular keep aloof 
from the harmful atmosphere of wire-pulling politics, because the 
system makes such politics impossible. Personal favoritism may be 
effective now and then, but not often, for the system also prevents 
this, l^ven then the rigid state examinations make it almost im- 
possible for a really incompetent man to be appointed to any posi- 
tion. During the constitutional conflict in Prussia in the early six- 
ties and a decade later during the Kulturkampf, teachers who did 
not openly attack the government were left undisturbed. Teach- 
ing in Germany has thus become an honored profession because 
it is a real profession, where admission and advancement can be 
gained only b} hard toil. And it is a noble profession because its 
members can devote tliemselves to higher ideals without being ham- 
pered by petty considerations. It is filled with a genuine enthu- 
siasm, the natural result of thorough learning, and is generally con- 
tented because every member feels that if he does his duty it will be 
known, and that he will advance steadily and live comfortably 
though never in luxury, and that after a life devoted to duty the 
state which he has faithfullv served will not let him suffer want in 
old age. 
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majority of his teachers should be college bred, and should have 
sufficient normal training and experience to enable them to handle 
to the best advantage the subjects taught, regardless of whether the 
pupils are preparing for college, finishing their school education or 
killing time. We are all ready to admit that the best results can 
not be gained when the teacher's limit of knowledge is the same as 
that of his pupil. 

Practically however the limits of the professional training of our 
high school teachers are marked by the third grade certificate on the 
one hand and on the other the qualifications demanded by the in- 
clinations of a board of education backed by a large, wealthy, in- 
telligent conmiunity. Without the minimum the teacher can not 
draw her $8 a week nor the district the quota, while the services of 
trained, expcriencetl specialists are easily secured by the wealthier 
boards, who realize that they nuist offer from $1000 to $3000 for 
suitable teachers. Between the two limits, both of training and of 
salary, the high school teachers of our great state run the entire 
gamut. Our cities and larger villages will naturally, on account of 
the many students demanding the best and their own financial 
ability, require the maximum of training; many of the smaller vil- 
lages will not, can not or do not. 

The present minimum is the third grade certificate or the tem- 
porary license to which the boy's definition of a lie would well 
apply *' An abomination unto the Lord but a very present help in 
time of trouble." This certificate, admirable in its purpose and 
scope, does not contain any guaranty that its holder is qualified to 
teach any department of the high school curriculum. Some such 
protection is needed. The story is told of the person who was asked 
if she could teach I'rcnch. '* I never studied it " she replied, " but I 
had an aunt whose maiden name was French, and Fll do my best." 
Three years ago the principal of a regents school groimd out for 
the first time his Caesar and Cicero at night and tried to take his 
classes the next day over the same ground. These are extreme 
cases. The first is often possible in principle. Many principals 
present, specially those who are or have been in charge of the 
smaller schools, know how frequently it seems necessary, in the ar- 
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rangement of a program, to assign to a teacher classes in subjects 
which are unfamiliar or unknown to her. If in the first illustration 
the teacher could hold only a third grade certificate no outsider 
could interfere with her teaching French, and in the second the prin- 
cipal was protected by a normal diploma and taught his Latin like 
physics by experiment. If pupils or parents had any rights, they 
were disregarded. 

Under ch. 103 1, § 4, the minimum requirements for primary and 
intermediate teachers in the cities of the state are set forth. There 
is no minimum at present for high school teachers except the third 
grade certificate. The latest move in this direction was made this 
fall. At the October meeting of the superintendents at Glens Falls 
a series of resolutions was referred to the committee on legislation 
with authority to secure action if possible. The three specifications 
therein made, and bearing on our topic, were that after May i, 1899, 
no high school teacher should be appointed, in any city or village 
authorized by law to employ a superintendent of schools, who was 
not i) a college or university graduate with at least one year of pro- 
fessional study; 2) a college or university graduate with at least two 
years' experience in high school work, or three years' experience in 
the grades; or 3) a normal graduate, classical course, with three 
years' experience in teaching, and who had passed before the local 
superintendent of schools an examination in certain groups of sub- 
jects. The first two are admirable but the third is faulty for many 
if not all parts of the state, in that a part of the mininuim (jualifica- 
tion and its certification is placed in the hands of local authorities 
when it should be left to the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

There is a better and simpler solution for the minimum qualifica- 
tion. Let the normal schools make special courses for pupils desir- 
ing to become high school teachers, examine and graduate them as 
such. Let the minimum requirement for appointment in any high 
school or high school department be this special normal diploma, 
based on a satisfactory- examination in the science of education, 
the English language and literature, and two or more of the follow- 
ing groups of subjects, Latin and Greek; French and German; phys- 
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ics and chemistry; zoology, botany and physiology; algebra, geome- 
try (plane and solid) and trigonometry; history, civics and econom- 
ics. 

The state of New York has in its normal schools a well equipped, 
admirably handled educational plant, ready with slight modifications 
to do the work proposed. But few additional teachers would be 
required, and if a sumnuT term should seem necessary the state 
would be the gainer. The normal schools, by graduating some 
specially prepared high school teachers would soon receive entering 
classes of higli school graduates better fitted to take professional 
training and profit by it. The graduate from the special course 
would find an imperative call for his services. Superintendents and 
principals wouhl find their work much simplified when the time 
came for the selection of teachers, while those sections of the state 
which re(iuire additional qualifications would find the privilege of a 
farther examination still theirs under ch. 103 1. 

Some special minimum qualification, higher than that existing in 
New York state, is needed for our high school teachers. This 
minimum siiould be uniform and can be controlled and certificated 
to the best advantage by the state superintendent through the nor- 
mal schools. 

Sup*t E. L. Stevens — The time has come when in our high 
schools a certain minimum requirement should be set for the teacher. 
It is an experience dnuJjtK'ss common to many that at the beginning 
of the year it has bten necessary that a certain subject shall be 
taught in the high school, and the (juestion has arisen, who shall 
teach this particular subject? In many of the smaller schools it has 
fallen to the tcacluT who has an unassigned period at that hour. 
The resolutions now under discussion carry a requirement for the 
position «»f principal which has n(»t been t<»uclied on. The time 
has come when in the cities anrl villages of the state some educa- 
tional qualification shouhl be stale<l for the position of supervising 
j)rincipal. a iHisiiion mi wliidi de])cn<N in many cases the efficiency 
of the sclnM>ls aiul ut the s\>lcin. 

Sup't Emmet Belknap---! w<.)uM sngj^est that, as this is a matter 
of unusual imi)ortancf, there would be propriety in some action 
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being taken providing for the printing of these resolutions and their 
distribution so that we may know exactly what they contain. One 
reading is hardly sufficient to give them definiteness in our minds. 

Voted, That the association cause the resolutions to be printed 
for immediate distribution. 

Vice-prin. A. L. Travis — ^The superintendent and the principal 
are to a great extent responsible for the lack of progress that might 
be made in the work of the secondary schools. Tliis results from 
not systemizing the work, putting it in such shape that the teacher 
may have a specific line of work to do ; that the instructor in litera- 
ture or history may not teach mathematics, physics or Latin; that 
each may have a related line of work attractive to him. Then the 
teacher could prepare her work specially in accord. The board of 
education should select teachers making a specialty of their subjects, 
and as a result students would be encouraged and inspired. Tlie 
common acceptance of the word education is, to draw out, but I 
should like to give another meaning, to draw up. It was suggested 
in last evening's address that in order to inspire one nuist be able 
to lift up. I believe in requirements for teachers. The teachers in 
any large secondary school should be those who are able to lift up 
the students, and to do this they should be those who are at least 
one grade in advance of the students they are trying to inspire. 
Every school should have for its objective point college entrance; 
we should prepare our students for college work. The best prac- 
tical education is based on this assumption, even if students do not 
reach college. Our secondary schools should have college in mind. 
To do this boards should employ a college graduate or one w^io 
has had an equivalent education, one who is in advance of his stu- 
dents so that he can lift them up, can make them feel that some- 
thing is beyond the secondary education. The students who have 
made the most rapid strides in their work have been under teachers 
who have inspired them, and teachers can not inspire beyond their 
knowledge. This would assist us materially in advancing the work 
in our secondary schools and in enabling our students to get more 
from the lo, 12 or 14 years that they spend in our primary and sec- 
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ondary schools. It would fit them better to go out into life, while 
It would also prepare more students to attend our colleges. 

Sup*t John Kennedy— It is generally conceded now that the work 
in our schools should be done by those educated a grade above the 
work they have to do. In order to carry out this reform it is un- 
necessary that we should wait for state legislation. Each of us has a 
little legislature at his own home that has great power. I think 
the reform ought to be brought before this legislature. It would 
do this legislature good and the eflfect would be better than if en- 
forced by an outside authority. For seven years we have required 
in our high school that the teachers must be college graduates. We 
feel better in having done this for ourselves, in having reached that 
conclusion ourselves than if it had been forced on us, and we are 
studying from time to time how we can further increase the effi- 
ciency of our schools and are very glad to know that we have the 
power within ourselves. 

SUPERVISING DEPARTMENTS 

SHOULD SCHOOLS BELOW PULL HIGH SCHOOL GRADE, JUNIOR. MIDDLE 
AND SENIOR SCHOOLS. BE UNDER THE EXCLUSIVE SUPERVISION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY. OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. OR 
UNDER BOTH ? 

BY PR IN. C. K. KECK, PALATINE imiDGE UNION SCHOOL 

How to save and make useful wasting energy is one of the most 
pressing[j)robleins of the age. The engineer is harnessing Niagara 
to make available! but a titlic of its power. In education Frobel 
comes as the apostle of conservation, urging that we direct natural 
activities to useful ends, making the chance, rational, and childish 
bustle, developmental. The dissipation of human force in the fric- 
tion of industrial wars filled the prophetic Bellamy with dismay, 
not the least melancholy being the thought of the waste involved 
in the attempt to divorce two forces so mutually indispen- 
sable as capital and labor. The desire to solve this problem of pre- 
venting waste is bettering international relations; and, though a Span- 
ish war may he inevitable and be vigorously waged when it comes, 
nevertheless the world wall agree tacitly if not officially with the 
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czar that reciprocity in its largest sense is more rational and eco- 
nomical than war. 

The question before us lias spriuij^;' out of the desire to solve this 
problem for the educational system of Xew York. No one doubts 
there is ample reason for such a desire. The overlapping of the 
authority of one department of control on that of the other, causing 
differences of opinion and conflict of interests, merits consideration. 
With three sets of inspectors traveling over the state to do work 
that one set with more time could do as well, with the loss of time 
and effort from frequent examinations, with the multiplication of 
reports, involving extra work for the schools and additional clerks 
in Albany, there is opportunity for a readjustment favorable to the 
reduction of friction and an increase of efficiency in the school forces 
of the state. 

Founded in 1784, when no man dreamed of a school system as 
it exists today, the University was originally designed to be " the 
sole agency by which the relations of the state to education were 
to be conducted.**^ Specifically it was intrusted with the incorpo- 
ration and super\'ision of academic schools and colleges. Appre- 
ciating the importance of organizing the scattered efforts at primary 
education, then organizing under private initiative, and of establish- 
ing other schools for the common branches of education, the re- 
gents persistently and heroically memorialized the legislature for 
six years, recurring to the advisability of legislative aid. **Tliis orig- 
inal board of regents was the first representative body since Dutch 
rule to make any official or public deliverance looking to the organi- 
zation of a state public school system.*'- As a result the first act 
of the legislature for the encouragement of common schools was 
passed on April 9, 1795. 

The University thus stood sponsor for the infant common school 
system, and when the present efficient department of public instruc- 
tion was instituted to take charge of its growth, this department was 
associated eight years with the regents in the person of their secre- 
tary Gideon Hawley, who was at the same time superintendent of 

■ George William Curtis: Convocation address. i8go. 

' Sap^t A. S. Draper: Address before State teachers association, 8 July i8go. 
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common schools. Then followed 33 years of ex officio superintend- 
ence by the secretaries of state, 19 from 1826 to 1845 under the 
matchless leadership of secretaries Flagg, Dix, Spencer and Young. 
The multiplying common schools of a growing population furnished 
the department a widening fichi of supervision, and the importance 
of the system it controlled grew to overshadow that of its godfather 
the University. 

In the meantime some coniinniiitios had developed the need and 
desire for a secondary scln>ol. Such demanded state aid on the 
hasis of the public support of ihc school, and the union school law 
of 1853 was framed, provi<ling that boards of education in union 
schools might establish academic departments legally under the 
visitation of the rejjenls. Tlicse have increased in numbers, and 
under the new regents plan of grading academic schools have been 
coming into the L'niversity at the rate of 40 or 50 a year.' Hence 
the cry that " the regents arc encroaching! where is it to end? " 

With this suggestion as to the probable cause for proposing this 
question and this brief account uf the historic relations between the 
Iwo dcparlinenis wc pass to tlic delimitation of the question pro- 
pused. .Since the present arrangement of academic departments is 
fairly represented by tJie tJiird part of our question the latter be- 
comes: shall we depart from the present system, and tf so would it 
save energy and promote the cause of education to make a line of 
demarcation between ihe senior and the high schools, giving the 
former to the department and the latter to the regents? Or should 
all acailcniic and high schools be placed under the exclusive super- 
vision and visitation of tlie regents? 

To place tlie three lower grades of academic schools under the 
control of the department would call for extensive changes in our 
examination .'system. It is hardly probable that regents examina- 
tions would be continued in schools no longer under regents control 
and visitation. The abolishment of these examinations in the 
present junior, middle and senior schools would require the enlarge- 
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ment of the grade examination system to cover the work of three 
academic years, or the estahlishnient of a new system of academic 
examinations l)y the department, 'flie adoption of either of these 
plans, far from correcting any confusion and waste of energy would 
only increase them. The high school course is the recognized 
means of preparation for college. Since this is by the terms of the 
question to remain in charge of the regents, the credentials in any 
system the department might propose must be such as would be ac- 
cepted by the regents. Otherwise there would be confusion regard- 
ing the qualifications of applicants for admission to regents aca- 
demic schools coming from department academic schools. The 
niain purpose served by the solution of the question is to pre- 
vent duplication of work and confusion from overlapping of author- 
ity. When leading nien in both departments admit that we are 
already too much examined, is there in this double control of aca- 
demic work any prophecy of meeting such a purpose? 

Moreover, would there be any compensating gain to the cause of 
education .to justify the necessarily increased expenditure of force? 
The contrary seems true. The regents office in its long control of 
academic instruction can not have failed to learn the best ways of 
managing schools. One of the most admirable features of the 
University in its inspection, its methods of grading and its examina- 
tions, is the encouragement given to effort. A school may grow 
beyond the limits of a common graded school. It secures an equip- 
ment and provides instruction for one year of academic work. The 
regents officially inspect it and grade it junior. It enlarges to two 
vears and becomes middle. In time it naturallv increases in effi- 
ciency and instruction given till it becomes a senior or high school. 
Its progress is a normal one under regents' supervision. What good 
purpose could be served by debarring such a school from the mani- 
fest advantages of University control till it could enter as a full four- 
year school? The efficiencv of the secondarv schools of the state is 
an a posteriori argument for University control. Well might the 
motto of this now venerable institution be: Si acadanias requiris, 
circumspice. 
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It is pertinent to this investigation to inquire into the rationale of 
placing the line of demarcation between the senior and high schools. 
A man 20 years and 364 days old does not become a responsible 
citizen by the addition of one day. An academic school giving three 
years' instruction does not more truly enter the world of higher 
education bv the addition of a fourth year. The advance of the 
latter to high school grade is no more a sign of regeneration than is 
granting the right to vote. It is a recognition of growth. Elach is 
the organic j)roduct of a developmental past. To erect a plane of 
division would be a purely arbitrary act, imwarranted by reason or 
the educational history of the state, and unacceptable beyond doubt 
to the members of this bodv. 

There is one place however where the fields of control of the two 
departments have a natural common boundary. Between elemen- 
tary anrl secondary education there is a well marked distinction. If 
we are to draw an arbitrar}- line and say, all on this side belongs to 
the regents, all on that side to the department, why not fix it at the 
place indicated by reason and the history of the two departments? 
To the regents has always been accredited the control of the second- 
ary education of the state. The department was founded for the 
purpose of looking after the state's elementary education. In his 
report for 1889 Sup't Draper, whose administration of the office all 
admire, said, 

I deem it proper to say that reflection and experience convince 
me that the arrangement which has so long existed in this 
state by which the common school interests are administered and 
supervised by this department and the academic interests by the 
board of regents of the University is a wise and useful one. Be- 
tween these two classes of school work there is a natural and well 
defined line of separation. It is undoubtedly better for each to con- 
tinue under the supervision of an authority especially sympathetic 
with its circumstances and calculated to promote its interests. No 
good purpose can be subserved by any suggestions to the contrary. 

This opinion of one of our clear-thinking educators will have 
weight with many in this assembly. Yet for argument's sake let 
us grant that a strict division is advisable which shall give only the 
high school to the regents. But is this strict division practicable? 
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ranged either in separate rooms or otherwise, that such high school 
is clearly distinguishable and distinct in all respects from all other 
departments in the school " would give rise to much confusion and 
argument through the state, and might work some hardship. It will 
be no less difficult to fix this line in high schools than in middle 
or senior schools. And therefore we hold that exclusive regents* 
supervision of academic departments even in high schools is hardly 
practicable if desirable. 

Further as a principal of one of the senior schools of the state 
1 repel the insinuation that the latter are ** only common schools 
of a sometimes higher grade." If a senior school is thus to be 
classed, why may we not put the average high school in the same 
category? By what prodigious metamorphosis does a senior school 
that broadens to one more year of academic work so differentiate 
itself as to merit an entire reclassification? The same subjects are 
taught, merely more of them, and but one more exclusively academic 
teacher is reciuired. In point of real efficiency in academic work 
there is reason for supposing that some of these ** common schools 
of a sometimes higher grade *' are not inferior to many high schools. 

The attempt to slight these schools makes inconsistent the plan 
which Judge Lincoln outlined. lo years ago at the fourth annual 
conference of this organization the report of a committee appointed 
the previous year was embodied in the following resolution and was 
unanimously adopted : 

As the department of public instruction is the source of the regu- 
lations concerning the licensing of teachers, and as the work of train- 
ing classes ought to harmonize with that of tlie normal schools and 
the uniform examinations, we think that the supervision of training 
classes should be transferrerl to that department. 

Two weeks later Sup't Draper transmitted his report for 1889 ^^ 
the legislature, incorporating in it the a1)ove resolution and strenu- 
ously urging the passage of a law to bring about the change therein 
suggested. Tlie April 15 following brought the enactment of such 
a law, and the whole training class system, which had been imder the 
management of the regents for over half a century, was transferred 
with its inspector to the department. It has since been one of the 
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distinctive provinces of department supervision. That being the 
case it is evident that an entirely consistent pursuance of Judge 
Lincoln's plan of distinct and exclusive supervision would call for 
the transfer of training classes from regents academic schools to 
department academic schools. But department academic schools 
bv the terms of his own definition are " onlv common schools of a 
sometimes higher grade." Hence we should have the anomalous 
spectacle of one of the greatest educational works of the state 
carried on by the schools he would disparage. That consistency in 
the plan would put the training classes into the lower schools, unpre- 
pared to take care of them, and fails to recognize the great work of 
the high schools, which are instructing 89 out of 95, or 93.7^ of the 
training classes in the state this year. This is another argument 
against the division of supervision between the two departments. 

In neither direction does exclusiveness of supervision lead to a 
solution of the problem. On the one hand the proposed exclusive 
department supervision would mean that many academic schools 
must give up regents examinations and all the benefits of the Univer- 
sity. On the other hand exclusive regents control of academic 
schools is not a practical scheme. Such control of high schools 
alone, if the plan is to be consistently carried out, means that these 
schools lose the visits of the training classes with their inspectors, 
and the inspection by the department of their courses of study. On 
both sides the application of the new system would be very arbitrary, 
and would meet with difficulties. 

It seems clear that our desire to save energy and to benefit higher 
education will find fruition not in severer distinction but in unifica- 
tion. " Consolidate! " it is the cry of the age, shrill harmonic of the 
slow-throbbing note of a vast and resistless revolution, which is 
sounding, to humanity's blunt sense all but unheard, its mind en- 
grossed in other things. That cry goes not unheeded in our own 
school world. The township system is an evidence, and that is 
merely a broadening of consolidation already begun in many union 
school districts. Sup't Skinner in his last report advocates an im- 
portant form of consolidation of school interests and forces, when he 
recommends an effort for the organization of one general associa- 
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tion of the educators of the state. Sec. Dewey in the '97 regents 
report declared that the causes promoting the growth of cities at 
the expense of the villages and the country, will stimulate the growth 
of the great universities till wc shall soon have 15.000 or 20,000 
students concentrated at the great educational centers. Consolida- 
tion is certain to come everywhere, and not last in the two heads 
of our school system. " Learn to influence what you can not pre- 
vent," is a good saying whose fitness is here unmistakable. In view 
of approaching legislation, it is the duty of this conference to declare 
its opinion as to methods of consolidation and to use its influence 
to secure the arrangement it desires. 

It is not within the range of this paper to suggest refonns. I fear 
that much I have already said may be not so much to the question 
proposed as to the larger question underlying it and of which it 
is the suggestion. In answer to the question on the program, my 
conclusion is that exclusive supervision of schools below full high 
school grade by either of the departments, is impracticable on the 
basis of the present relations between them; and that these schools 
should remain as they stand today till such time as the desired 
consolidation of these departments shall be effected. 

Prin. G. E. Baldwin — The suggestion niade by Judge Lincoln 
at the last University convocation to the effect that schools below 
full high school grade should bo put under the charge of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, is dangerous to the smaller regents 
schools and to the entire scheme of rural secondary education in 
general. 

Let me take my own locality as an illustration and give what I 
believe would be the result if the supervision of our imion school 
were changed in the manner proposed. T do not wish to speak con- 
cerning the mixed supervision implied in the words " or both." It 
would be the entrance of the camel's nose (I ask the department's 
pardon for the comparison) and in course of time the department 
would occupy the entire tent and University supervisioh would be a 
thing of the past in our senior, middle and junior schools. 

Against such a change of superv^ision, my own locality and nearly 
all the places more or less under like influences would be inclined to 
protest vigorously. Why? 
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It would be a change from something we know and welcome as 
good to something of which we know Uttle. Whatever might be 
the system devised by the department for the government of the 
schools thus brought under its care, one thing is certain, it would 
not, could not be better than the present system. From nearly the 
beginning of its career the University has had under its supervision 
schools hke the one I represent. When it has proved by long years 
of successful management that it is capable of aiding and supervis- 
ing such schools, why should it cease to exercise such supervision? 
However good the rule of the department might prove to be^ I do 
not believe that its influence could equal that of its predecessor ex- 
cept perhaps after a long term of years, and even then 

There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part, the ginimer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again. 

I do not believe such a change would be just to the rural schools 
<ji the state. Many ot our schools no doubt would make efforts to 
Yaise themselves to full high school grade. A few would succeed, 
Ijut many simply because of their environment would fail in a little 
v\'hile. And many more, my own among the number, would be 
obliged to pass directly to the supervision of the department. 

This would not be good for us nor for the school system of the 
state. Sometimes I wonder if many of the principals of the larger 
schools of the state, if most of the men in high authority in the 
University and department know what the word '* regents '* means 
to the teachers, scholars and communities in the rural districts. I 
do not think the city principals realize what is given us by those 
examinations and that supervision. I believe that an academic 
diploma gained in one of the rural schools means harder work and 
more self-denial on the part of the pupil if not the teacher, than it 
does in the well equipped city schools. I believe that the larger 
and better equipped schools of the state could better afford to lose 
University supervision than the smaller schools and that the sur- 
rounding localities would feel the loss less. 

Take away University supervision from the smaller and weaker 
institutions and the feeling will take possession of the constituents 
of these institutions that they are not considered fit to be ranked 
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the working of the two associations should aim at the same end, the 
improvement of the child, and to this end we are in hearty accord 
with the sentiment expressed in your greetinjy. that the whole should 
be under one administrative head, that we may all work to one grand 
purpose, the improvement of our schools. 

In former vears vour association has done much in the interests 
of secondarv education and we trust that vour session this year mav 
be productive of even better results and that both associations work- 
ing hand in hand may do that which is best for the rising genera- 
tion. 

Wednesday afternoon 

GROUP MEETINGS 

CORRELATION OP SUBJECTS IN GRAMMAR GRADES 
WHAT SUBJECT-MATTER IS OP MOST WORTH IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY ? 

GROUP MEETIXd I CONDLCTKI) IJV I'UIN. JAMES WINXE, TOUGHKEEP- 

S[E iHGii sciioor. 

Prin. T. H. Armstrong — I understood that one for whom I have 
the greatest respect, Dr Sliaw of New York city, w^ould lead in the 
discussion and that I was to follow. However, the subject we are to 
take up this afternoon is one that I have been deeply interested in 
for several years. I am a believer in correlation. I am a believer 
in it from the philosophical and from the practical point of view. 
Some teachers scoff at the idea of correlation and yet I find that they 
are using correlation in their every-day work in the schools. The 
first general principle is that every idea entering consciousness 
is apperceived through the process of correlation, whether the 
teacher understands this or not. The child's first ideas of color, his 
first ideas of sound and of the different qualities of matter are all 
apperceived through correlation. If this is true — and it may be a 
matter for discussion — if this is a process necessary to the child, is 
it not a necessary process in teaching? If we must observe the laws 
of the mental processes of the child in correct teaching, the teacher 
must use correlation. 

Educators of the country are divided in their opinions as to meth- 
ods of correlation. We are told by some that we should take as a 
subject of discussion for a certain day the pine tree, the goose, the 
(log, the stars or something of that sort. This may be well so far as 
it goes but it is not wise or practical in our schools at the present 
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time. We must select from our course of study some subject in the 
grammar grades which joins to best advantage with the other sub- 
jects of the course and is easily correlated with them, and with this 
as a g^ide the teacher can easily correlate most of the subjects taught 
in the grammar grades. 

I suggest geography as the subject best fitted for the center of 
correlation. Why? Because we can not teach geography without 
touching history, literature, government, thus bringing in a large 
group of subjects now taught in our grammar grades. The result 
will be that the teacher who brings these subjects into correlation, 
suiting them to the mental development of the child, will have a 
variety of subjects grouped round a central point, and the child in 
recalling one incident will recall many, and thus will have resources 
by which a certain definite point of location may be brought clearly 
into mind in the future. For instance in the study of geog^phy 
suppose we are teaching location and the location is that of Tarry- 
town or of the Hudson river. We recognize the fact that there are 
many things connected with Tarrytown of a historic and of a liter- 
ary nature. 1 was taught merely that the place was located on the 
Hudson river and afterwards when I came to study history I learned 
something about the historic events connected with it, and still 
later when I came to learn of W'ashington Irving I learned some- 
thing more about Tarrytown. I could have been given all these 
facts as easilv at one time and I would have had all of them in mind 
and could have used one for the purpose of remembering the other. 
But you say it is impossible to cover the whole field of school work 
in this way, or that we have no teachers capable of doing it. We 
have found that it is not a difficult matter to get them ready to do it. 
1 have worked on this scheme to some extent and believe, when 
teaching location in geography, in teaching not simply that China 
is in a certain part of the globe but that the child's interests are with 
humanity, that the child is interested in what men are doing, in the 
movements of men and in what is being accomplished. The child's 
mind is interested in primitive man because he lived like a child. 
Beginning with the myths or mythology (for mythology is primitive 
history), with literature (for mythology is primitive literature) we are 
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not only teaching the child geography but are creating in the mind 
of the child a lasting taste for history and literature. Thus we can 
develop an interest in the child which will stay with him and give 
him a reason for learning location. There are those who say that 
location should not be taught; I have heard it said in our meetings 
that it was an educational crime to teach location, but it seems to me 
that it is far from an educational crime, for location is an essential 
part of human knowledge. I believe therefore that it is possible 
to correlate language, history, civics, nature, Hterature and even draw- 
ing with geography. It may also be possible to correlate arithmetic 
but thus far I have not been able to do so successfully. 

Sup't Jay Crissey — I attended the old district school and I pre- 
sume most of vou did. You remember as I do the first class in the 
morning. We came out to read that the others might have time 
to study their arithmetic. We read some extract from the English 
classics, something of no special interest to us. We read it because 
it was in the book. After that we went back to our seats, worked 
on longitude and time and by and by recited that. About the close 
of the recitation in the English classic we reached a point where we 
^vere really interested and wanted to go on. We tried to work up 
some enthusiasm over the arithmetic and at the close of the recita- 
tion we had a good deal of interest in that. We went from that to 
iind the location of lo or 15 rivers and cities in China, not that it 
liad any relation to wliat had gone before, but it was in the book 
^nd we took it. After that we had a page in somebody's speller, 
^e wrote in the copybook that " Honesty is the best poHcy," and 
^t the close, feeling that we were honest and that it was the best 
policy to go home, we went. A change is all right and there is a 
certain amount of interest to be derived from changes, and yet if as 
Irin. Armstrong has suggested, we had begun the day's lessons with 
the Hudson river, its geography, its history and its literature could 
have come in one after the other, and^ if we had gone on through 
the day studying that valley, studying it perhaps day after day for a 
'Week, we would have had greater interest, school would have been 
much more pleasant and our work w-ould have been better. The 
great difficulty connected with correlating the subjects of the gram- 
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mar school is the correlation of arithmetic. I have worked hard 
in an attempt to correlate arithmetic and I can not advise anybody 
to continue the attempt. 1 ha<l an opportunity a few years ago to 
teach in the Cook county normal school. Despairing one day of 
correlating arithmetic naturally. I asked Col. Parker's help. He 
told me that he expected a century would be required before a suc- 
cessful correlation of arithmetic was produced. As I had an idea 
that my business was to teach in the present and that matters 100 
years from now will not be much influenced by my presence, I con- 
cluded that the correlation of arithmetic was not a problem for me. 
I suspect we are asking for more arithmetic in the schools than we 
should require, but we are doing that because the whole country 
expects it. Whether we agree or not we have to do it at present 
and we can not do it in connection with the story of Rip Van 
Winkle or in connection with the Hudson river valley, its literature 
or its geograi)hy. The attemjn would result in such work as that in 
a lesson planned by a pupil teacher in the Cook county normal. 
She had tried to correlate arithmetic with physiology and her sub- 
ject was the human body. After a good deal of work on the skele- 
ton she finally asked, if each bone of the skeleton measured the 
length she gave, how long a line would be made if the bones were 
strung out end to end? Then came the question, What would be 
the advantages and disadvantages of such an arrangement? As the 
lesson was never allowed to be taught in that form the answers were 
never received. T have seen much correlation of arithmetic which 
was of that nature. After the school has had a lesson on the Hud- 
son river it will do it no harm to have a straight lesson in arithmetic. 
The teacher who can teach on lines of correlati(m and do her work 
well is very rare. As some one said this morning, her license is 
certainly from the highest possible authority. If you have such a 
teacher the results w-ill be good. I think the enthusiasm which 
can grow out of work in correlation in the grammar grades, with 
the teacher an<l with the pupil, is worth all the time and all the 
trouble it takes, and it requires nnich of each. But first of all and 
above all the supervisor who attempts to correlate his work must 
see that his teachers are really with him; if they are not he wastes 
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his time. But if you have a few good teachers who are working 
with you, the others will soon swinp: into place, and the work will be 
good. I know a school which correlated its daily work, choosing 
for each day's work a topic in geography, history, English literature 
or science. The teachers i)lanned a month's work in which seven 
days' work was based on geographic topics from the course of 
study laid down for geography, seven days' work on historical topics, 
four or five davs on science with a dav or two of review. The liter- 
ature was correlated. As the different lessons were planned for the 
day, if the topic demanded any direct observation, that observation 
was planned to begin the day's work so that the child might begin 
with the object or with that which represented it. Then came the 
drawing or modeling exercise or some form of representation which 
induces close observation and is most excellent training. That w^as 
followed by the seat work, perhaps a description based on the 
observation, llie real spelling work had to be planned for at this 
point. The new and the difficult words were put on the blackboard 
and became later in the day a formal spelling lesson. This required 
that the teacher should carefully plan her work for the day. but the 
results showed that in interest aroused and in work done correlation 
is a valuable aid in education. 

Prin. A. K. Hoag — I certainly believe in correlation. As was 
suggested by our first speaker, 1 believe that very few of us are 
teaching today who are not using more or less of it, perhaps uncon- 
sciouslv. We can not teach without correlation. Uut that kind of 
correlation and the kind that means a correlation of studies after 
careful thought and study of the subject of correlation itself is 
another thing. \\'e have been talking about the subject of geog- 
raphy, and as has been said, I know of no other subject where so 
much can be taught without being accused of going out of the sub- 
ject in hand or getting away from the text. 

But for instance the teacher in elementary or advanced drawing 
certainly can never teach drawing rightly unless she also teaches a 
great many of the fundamental i)rincii)les of geometry — of construc- 
tive work in geometry. The teacher who teaches elementary 
arithmetic and teaches it properly will bring those pupils to the point 
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where, when they begin the study of plane geometry a great many 
of the principles will sound familiar. I believe in that thoroughly. 
Tlie teacher who is teaching a class in grammar has an opportunity 
there to do a great deal of work in literature. In our regents 
schools, as you know, there is a certain amount of required reading, 
certain books to be read and to be analyzed, so that the pupils will 
have a goo(4 knowledge al least of one or two or three books in the 
elementary ICnglish course. Now 1 am afraid that many of us are 
inclined to do the prescribed reacHng and stop there. The very best 
w-ork that it is possible lo do in luigHsh is to make these children 
just as familiar as possible with all or as many as possible of our 
best works. It is our association that makes us what we are. 
Hereditary disposition has very little influence over us in our school 
work, but the association with the boys and girls, with the teacher, 
but above all with literature, our association with books. Xow in 
English literature there is an excellent held. 1 do not know 
whether in a class in elementary J'.nglish we could follow the geog- 
raphy, 1 am quite certain that we could not bring*in a great deal of 
arithmetic, unless we brought in the number of feet to a line and the 
number of syllables to a foot, but in all of the various subjects we 
can cover a great deal of ground. Supptjse we hew U) the hne and 
follow certain textbooks and certain grades of work, the pupils may 
pass the examination all right but they will have very little knowl- 
edge after all, and the boy or girl that goes to our schools and fol- 
lows textbook work with nothing from the outside put into that 
work has my sympathy when he or she gets out of school. 

Prin. W. L. Millias— Much more is demanded today of the 
teachers and many new subjects are added to the curriculum. Na- 
ture studies, child studies, physiology, drawing, correlation and fads 
without number are dinned into the ears of the teachers, and foisted 
by them on the pupil. J5ut when the hoys of today come from the 
district school to the union school they can not do so well as thev 
used to do when coming from the old district school. 

There is or should be a faculty in the mind of everv man which 
will leach him to correlate things that should be correlated. Everv- 
thing will be set in its i)lace and all will be correlated by good old- 
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fashioned common sense into a sound education that can be used 
whenever and wherever it is needed. 

Sup't Jay Crissey — As one who for four years taught in a district 
school I know that it is impossible for the district school with all its 
various [;rades to attempt such a thing as correlation. This is a 
condition which can not be helped, and whenever we find a boy who 
comes down and cleans out the union school we all rejoice and take 
him to our hearts and wish there were more of him. 

Prin. A. K. Hoag — Some of the teachers in our primary schools 
have a great amount of labor given them. The number of classes 
should be decreased. ^luch of the problem can be solved and much 
labor saved to the teacher as well as to the pupils by correlation in 
these grades. The place to correlate is in the primary grades. 

Prin. T. H. Armstrong — No one desires to speak in disrespectful 
terms of the excellent work which the district school has done in 
the past. What we want to know is whether there is something 
better, and if there is something better we want it. I know from 
some experiments that correlation is possible in the district school 
and that it is possible to save a good deal of time and effort. The 
gentlerian who has spoken has met a teacher who undertook cor- 
relation without having studied it, and it is not a wise matter for a 
person to begin correlation till he knows what it means. When you 
understand how it should ,be handled you will find that it will add 
immensely to the child's interest and understanding, and you will 
have eventually high school pupils who are capable of thinking 
understanding^. It has a very strong tendency to abolish this ever- 
lasting desire in the minds of the children of the fourth and fifth 
grades to take hold of a Icnv class of reatling, and you who are teach- 
ing in the public schools know something of what that means. 
When a boy has learned to read he wants to read and, if the teacher 
is not competent to guide that desire correctly, an influence on his 
character will result which will drive him to ruin. I believe it is 
possible for us through the process of correlation so to arrange our 
courses of study that it will be no harder for the teacher, much 
easier for the pupil, and that more will be accomplished in a given 
length of time than is done without it. 
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Prin. L. H. Tuthill — I have been much attracted by the beautiful 
theories of correlation. When tlie idea first presented itself to my 
mind 1 said. " This is the thin^ for which I have been lookinj?^/' 
But as I have studied the subject two thoujjhts have presented them- 
selves to my mind; the first is that correlation depends on relation 
and that, unless there is a natural relation between the subjects, our 
correlation is forced and unnatural. If we have a piece of literature 
to study in the ^ranmiar grades which has no reference to geog- 
raphy, it can not be correlated in any way with geography, but if it 
be a piece of literature with such references correlation is demanded 
by the nature of the subject. When such is the case we should 
strive in all i)ossible ways to relate one subject with another. The 
illustration given in regard to the correlation of mathematics and 
physiology illustrates my point. It was an attempt to force a cor- 
relation where the necessarv relation was absent. Do not let us be 
misled by this idea into thinking that we can or ought to force every- 
thing that we are going to teach in the schools into a close relation 
with every other subject. 

My observation leads me to conclude that children learn most 
readily when no attempt is made to correlate everything. Before 
they go to school they turn their attention rapidly from one thing to 
another and are constantly learning in a wonderful way. I do not 
say that the fonnal process of education should do nothing more 
than f(dlow nature, l)ut T ask, Would vou like to be held everv dav 
for six hours to the consideration of one subject, first making prob- 
lems about that subject, then reading about that alone, then drawing 
about that alone, and then spelling about that alone? You would 
soon become tired of it. 

Prin. C. A. Black — The last speaker says correlation depends 
on the subject. I think that correlation depends on the corre- 
lator. The finest example of natural correlation that I ever saw 
was down on the coast of Maine where thev raised the finest schol- 
ars in geography, and the correlation came from the location. The 
first year I taught there I called one evening at a pupil's house and 
found the family extremely animated and happy, lliey told me 
that Agnes had just received a letter from her husband through the 
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owners of the vessel saying that the vessel of which her husband 
was the captain had received orders to go to Manila. The vessel 
was then at Hong Kong. Is that reason for happiness to your 
mind? It was not to mine. However they reasoned it out in this 
way (and this was the natural geography, the geography of corre- 
lation): If the ship goes to Manila she will load with hemp. If she 
loads with hemp she will come to San Francisco, the only port on 
the Pacific ocean where rope is manufactured. If she goes to San 
I'Vancisco the captain will cross the continent and come home. His 
wife had not seen him in three years. I went down town the next 
day and the first thing the postmaster said to me was, " Tlie cap- 
tain Las just been sent to Manila, he will be home in three months." 
Something of that sort can be done in geography. The natural 
association of lines of trade can be made clear. Along the coast of 
Maine where the people go down to the sea in ships they know ten 
times the geography we do in New York with all the improved 
teaching we have in this subject. 

The teacher who correlates must not wander. That is the only 
practical defect of the method, and I wish to caution all those who 
attempt it lest in correlating their subjects they ramble from one 
thing to another. To that end I believe that the teacher who under- 
takes it needs a wider training and more knowledge of books of 
travel and of history than the average teacher in the lower grades 
possesses. Tlie failure of correlation in practice can be traced to 
that source rather than to anv other. 

Prin. G. W. Pye — Has Prin. Armstrong noticed in the matter of 
correlation that it has developed into concentration on the main 
subject about which he is correlating? For example he takes geog- 
raphy as the main subject about which to correlate. Does not 
that method of correlating induce concentration on that subject 
rather than a true correlation about that subject? Have you ever 
discovered that it did that? 

Prin. Armstrong — It will depend on the teacher. It may. If 
it is not very carefully done it may happen. I have found two 
instances of it, but it is not a terrible fault if the subject is carefully 
watched and guided. 
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Prin. J. E. Dewey- I havr a bit of experience and a confession 

to oflfiT. Vcnrs n^ff wlun I wa? teaching: more geography and more 
;iri!lirTicti(: than I kiuw how in teach in the time allotted, it occurred 
to ni<: one (lay to direct my cbss to make an alphabetic list of the 
states in tlie I 'ninn an<l to inchoate in a column after that column 
of nanjrs tlie ratio <»f the areas of those states as measured bv that 
(t{ New York statf. There were some differences of opinion about 
that arithiiirtical list wliicli a little discussion straightened out. Wc 
liad a ^()(u\ tiiiii- over it and finally decided to transfer that list to 
onr hlatdx hor»ks. I5y an<l by we referred to it again and reduced 
all 1I10SC fractions to otlier fractions and placed the results in another 
cohinni and later wr made another colunm changing them to deci- 
mal fractions and later made another column and gave approximate 
figures for that. T found tliat a profitable scheme. We had a good 
time, the chihlren enjoyed hunting up their examples and we used 
the h'st in many other ways. Tliis is my experience. My confes- 
sion is that I was cf)rrelating and did not know it. 

Prin. E. J. Peck — There are two words in the English language 
that I think T have never before spoken aloud and those are corre- 
lation and a])perce])tion. T manage somehow or other »to get around 
them. I like what has been said here very much. I recently heard 
:\ teacher of the fifth grade (:\m\ it was her first term in teaching) 
conduct a class exercise in geography of China. The class came 
in with brit^ht eyes. j)rompt. full of fun and interest. The*teacher 
asked questions and listened for the answers and let the children 
tell what they knew. There was a constant strife for the privilege 
of the tloor that wtndd have been interesting in a well ordered dis- 
cussion by older people. She found that they sttidied the lesson 
assigned atnl then asked tlieir fathers and mothers and the story 
I^H^ks to tell them something about diina. Those children were 
doing the correlating themselves. They took the things that natur- 
ally belonged to the subject and tied them together. Give the chil- 
dren such instruction in any subject as will cultivate the habit of 
jMilting loi^elher things that naturally belong together, and with 
\\i<e direciion they will naturally acquire breadth and clearness of 
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thought and expression as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 

Prin. E. A. Frye — I should like to connect the work of this 
lour with the work that you have been doing. I believe that there 
s a correlation in geography, but I do not believe that geography 
ran be made the center of all study. When you are teaching geog- 
raphy I would suggest that you bring into the study every other 
jubject that will help the geography. When you are teaching his- 
:ory bring into the study of history every other subject that will 
lelp the history. Let your center of thought change. Now it is 
nathematics, now language, now history. Strengthen each one as 
►rou go along by drawing in all the others. That seems to me the 
:entral thought of true correlation. This is the principle with 
vhich we will take up the subject of geography. 

Geography is a young science, only a little over a half century 
)ld. Let us trace its origin. The birth places of civilization were 
iround the eastern end of the Mediterranean sea and the Persian 
fulf. From these centers went out the traveler, the soldier, the 
ailor and, returning, all brought back stories of what they had seen, 
into that great center of learning came a great number of facts, 
>ut facts do not constitute a science. There is no science in nature ; 
or example, there is no science in plants themselves. We discover 
n nature the facts, relate those facts and the science is bom in the 
>rain. All science is in the mind, the facts are out in nature. And 
;o the mere gathering of geographic facts did not constitute the 
cience of geography. It was only after Marco Polo had sailed 
ound the southern point of Africa, only after Columbus had crossed 
in ocean, only after Humboldt had come to America, that it was 
possible for the great master mind of Carl Ritter to go back through 
he ages and gather up the threads of past research and weave them 
nto the science of geography. 

The central thought of modern geographers is the why in 
jeography, not the where alone but the where coupled with the 
vhy; not the how many, but the how many with the why for it, 
n other words, the reason in geography. Let me give a few illus- 
rations. 
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Go with me to the eastern side of Asia. Go up the Hoangho or 
the Yellow river into its middle basin. Look over that great plain 
and learn that 50,000,000 people make it their home. This is the 
fact, now comes the why. For long ages the winds have carried 
fine dust or loess from central Asia to the valley of the Yellow river, 
and with it has filled valleys, buried hills and changed a rugged 
country to a plain — a plain of deep, rich soil in a moist, temperate 
climate. Here we see the basis for abundant vegetation. Where 
•the streams have cut valleys in this plain the firm soil rises in cliffs, 
and here the people have easily dug caves for homes. Thus the 
region gives all that is necessary to support a dense population. 
We see the why. 

Now go down to the mouth of that Yellow river. There we find 
a plain covering about 200,000 square miles, and about 300,000,000 
people have made their homes on the plain. Now comes the ques- 
tion why? We know that the soil is brought down by the Yellow 
river from the great plain above in its middle basin. It must be 
fine soil, as we may know by looking at any little pool in which mud 
has settled. Canals can be easily dug across it. Communication 
is cheap between the various parts. Thus the people find it easy to 
raise food, build their homes, and travel, and so a large part of the 
human race dwells in that part cf the world. That is the why, and 
added to the old geography the why has made the new. 

You will observe that when vou have learned one fact of a class 
you are prepared to have the children go out and study all the facts 
of that class. For instance you have explained to the children how 
one delta is formed, perhaps the delta of the Nile, and you go from 
that to the delta of the Ganges, the Po, the Rhine, or the Mississippi. 
In teaching one thing, one of a class^ you are leading the children 
all over the world to the group of forms of that class and leading 
them to an understanding of the why in geography. 

Take the maps if you please that have been distributed and turn to 
the last page, the small map of the United States. In the center of 
the map you will find the words " Red river of the north." Having 
looked at that turn to the large map on the inner sheet and you sec 
in very nearly the central part of our country the great wheat belt 
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You all remember reading in your books that the land there is level, 
that looking out one sees a circular sky line, the horizon ; that it is 
impossible to find a stone large enough to throw at a bird ; that it is 
one of the best wheat regions in the world. Now the why for all 
that. Take any little pool that forms here after a rain and it illus- 
trates the why. Just as the little pool gathers in mud from the rill, 
as the mud in drying leaves a smooth surface of' fine soil, so in the 
northern part of our country and in Canada beyond there once stood 
a great lake, and the rivers carried soil into that lake and the soil was 
deposited on the bottom, and then the lake was drained away just as 
the little pool may drain away. Thus no more difficult explanation 
than that, the mere showing of a little pool after a rain storm, is 
needed to explain why the plain of the Red river valley is a great 
Ajvheat region, i. e. it is an old lake bed. It has good rainfall be- 
cause it is in the belt of westerly winds. You can understand why 
t:he sky line is round, why there are no stones there, and all that you 
observe in the little pool in the street you apply to the great plain 
CDut of sight. When you have taught one region of this kind, go 
CDver the world. There are the plains of Hungary. All over our 
cDwn country there are many of these lake plains; all over Europe 
there are many, all depending on the fact that water once stood 
there. You may call this geology, you may call it anything you 
^please, but if it explains the geography bring it in, if it does not 
1 «ave it out. 

Turn again to the little map of the United States and find the 

^Tolumbia plateau. Turn next to the large one which brings out 

l^>etter the plain where the Columbia river makes the bend to the 

^north. I know that as a child I was greatly puzzled when I read 

t hat in the northwestern part of our country there is a vast area al- 

^^ost a desert. But the explanation is not difficult. If the child has 

^een molasses candy poured into a pan to cool and harden he is 

^"eady to understand ho>y the earth can pour out molten lava and it 

^^an cool and harden. So from molasses candy we apply the princi- 

P^le to the northwestern part of our country and tell how the old 

^arth let the lava flow out from huge cracks and fill valleys, bury 

liills and rise high on mountain sides. You can see the beds of 
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lava where the river has cut through. But because it is hard lava 
very little vegetation grows there. But if we were to go from that 
region to southern India, we should find there an area formed at 
the same time and in the same way as this in our own country, an 
area fully as large, covering 200,000 square miles or more and sup- 
porting 100,000,000 people. But heavy rains fall on the lava plain 
in India, grind up the lava and thus make fertile soil. The people 
there can raise the products of the tropical region, while the moun- 
tains of our own country shut oflF most of the rain from the lava 
plain. 

Turn now to the southern part of our own country, to the coast 
plain stretching around from New York to Texas, the portion lying 
between the so-called fall-line and the sea. Shall we say to the 
children that this is a plain, that it is level land? It is not level land. 
It is comparatively level, but shall we say nothing more to them? 
Let us say nothing more unless we have a reason for it. By and by 
we come to the distribution of building stone, and we find that no 
granite, no marble, no crystalline building stone of firm texture is 
found in that area. Why? We find no gold in that area, no silver. 
Why? We do find good sand for making glass. Why? We do 
find in the rainy season miserable roads in some parts and good 
roads in some parts. Why? The mind of the child is asking all 
along the line why this? and why that? If we can explain to him in 
a simple way ought we not to do it? Suppose we take a pan of 
water and stir in it a little mud. Let it stand and settle and then raise 
one side and let the water run oflf till part of the bottom is exposed 
to view. Tell the children that in exactly the same way the rivers 
flowing into the sea leave the mud on the bottom. For some reason 
the sea bottom along the shore was lifted up and formed dry land. 
Let the child know that it came up from the sea. Why let him 
know that? Because knowing that fact is the answer to all these 
" why's " we have had. If the child sees the sediment settle in the 
bottom of the pan, he can understand how the sediment at the sea 
bottom can be laid down and how under great pressure the layers 
can be made firm, and possibly if we go down deep enough we 
would find sandstone and perhaps some granite or marble. We 
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know that in the salt water of the ocean are found the various 
minerals, and that when the sea deposits a sediment these various 
substances are deposited with the sediment, and all over this plain, 
deposited by the sea, we find traces of gold, silver, iron, copper, zinc, 
etc. Why then are there no beds or large veins of minerals? Be- 
cause there has not been time enough to gather them together. It 
takes long ages for the waters percolating through the soil to gather 
together the iron in this place and the gold in that. And the child 
is made to understand all this by the mere puddling of a little pan of 
water. Correlation says, " Bring in any subject if it will help the 
geography, provided it is simple enough for the child to under- 
stand." 

There is as much reason for teaching the why in political geog- 
raphy as in physical geography. We read in our textbooks that 
Chicago is the greatest grain center, the greatest railroad center, 
the greatest lake port, and that it manufactures a great deal of steel 
and iron. The mind asks why? If the child can be led to under- 
stand the why the understanding will aid the memory. If he gets 
the reason for the fact his memory is aided and much time saved. 
Is it not easy to tell the child of the great forest growth on the Great 
lakes, and then let him see that Chicago is in the very heart of the * 
lake region. If in his mind he goes up to the iron region and then 
down to the coal fields, is it not an easy matter for him to see that 
the coal and iron routes meet at the foot of Lake Michigan? Today 
Chicago ranks second only to Pittsburg in the manufacture of iron. 
Is it not easy to understand how the railroads coming from the 
Northwest must go round that lake; that the lines converge at 
Chicago and that therefore it has become a great railroad center? 
In other words is it not an easy matter to see that a city grows up 
just as a flower does on the prairie? We get the fact before we get 
the reason for the fact. This is the intelligent teaching of geog- 
raphy. I need not carry this any farther than to say that if I were 
teaching about New York, I would mention what has led up to 
New York^ the Erie canal, etc; Liverpool, that it is so near the 
iron region and is the most convenient port for American com- 
merce; and so on round the world with each city that is worth teach- 
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ing of, and these reasons should be given. Tlie reasons underlie 
the teaching of modern geography. 

We read that good harbors abound on rocky coasts, poor harbors 
on sandy coasts. Turn if you please to the large map. Begin on 
the western coast at the mouth of the Columbia river and travel 
southward, always in sight of the mountains. Where do we find the 
first harbor? At San Francisco. The next is away down near the 
Mexican boundary at San Diego. In a stretch of more than looo 
miles there is only one good harbor. But continue southward 
down the western coast of South America. Now turn to our own 
Atlantic coast, and traveling from New York southward we find 
more harbors along that sandy eastern coast than on the whole 
western side of North and South America from the Columbia river 
to Chile. The simple principle underlying this fact is this: Where 
rough land has settled, letting the water come into the valleys, we 
find good harbors. Where smooth sea bottoms have been lifted up 
we find poor harbors. If these sea bottoms, after having been 
lifted up and w^orn into hills and valleys, have settled partly down 
^S^^^f good harbors arc formed. Thus it has been with our eastern 
coast, the rough land has settled there, letting in the water and 
forming great bays. The great seaport harbors of the world, as far 
as I know, are what we tenii drowned valleys, i. e. valleys that have 
partly settled beneath the sea. If the child can understand by pour- 
ing a little water in a pan how these harbors are formed, there is no 
harm in showing him. Call it geology, call it anything. If it is 
something that can be correlated, something that will explain the 
geography, bring it in. But some will say, this is more a matter of 
physical geography than of political geography. I think that criti- 
cism is easily answered. If political geography would teach simply 
that Chicago is a great railroad center, a great grain mart, and say 
nothing of the reasons therefor, such geography is practically worth- 
less. If on the other hand it is of value to the child to explain to 
him the physical surroundings of the city and so lead him to under- 
stand the reasons for these facts in political geography, there is great 
value in that. It is intelligent understanding. 1 would teach politi- 
cal geography with the reasons for facts. If the reason happens to 
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bring in physical geography, put it in. On the other hand, if it 
brings in history or Htcrature, put thcni in. I do not know how to 
separate them. I would teach the political geography always 
coupled with the why for the fact. , 

. Turn to the study of life. I want to illustrate briefly how by tak- 
ing a few physical features and making them the basis of study you 
can save weeks and months of time. I take the oceans, the desert of 
Sahara, the plateau of Mexico and the plateau of Tibet. We all 
agree that these are physical features well worth teaching. The 
bugbear of this work to me was the study of the distribution of parts 
of races, of governments, of religions. I could not remember which 
of the countries of the old world were absolute monarchies, which 
Avere republics; which believed in Mohammed, which in Buddha. 
It finally dawned on me that these few physical features controlled all 
that. We sometimes see in our geographies a picture of the animals, 
say on one page of Europe, on another of Africa, on another of Asia. 
-As a matter of fact the animals of northern Asia differ more widely 
from the animals of southern Asia than do the animals of North 
-America from those of Europe. The dividing lines in the distribu- 
tion of life, of plants, of animals, of races, of governments, of re- 
ligions are found in the great physical features to which I referred. 
The animals of South America are free to roam north till thev come 
to the plateau of Mexico; this they can not pass unless their food 
^;rows on it. Those north of the desert of Sahara can not as a rule 
^o south of the desert. Of course man can carry them in; but native 
t:o southern Africa we find no bears, no cattle, no horses, none of the 
Jtnore common animals of our northern regions, because the great 
desert has been the boundary line. 

These structural lines have aflfected the distribution of man. 
Take the countries south of the highlands of central Asia. No mat- 
ter what the countries are, as the child studies about them the 
thought occurs to him, here is a great country south of the plateau, 
the home of the white race, and the white race stretches northwest 
to the ocean, southwest to the desert of Sahara. Now go to Amer- 
ica and simply say that the natives belong to the red race, and then 
north and east of the plateau of Tibet, the people belong to the 
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yellow race. South of the Sahara desert is the black race. On the 
islands southeast of Asia the brown race. How simple it is. 

The governments are characteristic of the races. Why take up 
each political division when as a matter of fact the yellow people 
have absolute monarchies, Japan excepted. Why puzzle the 
children over memorizing the same fact for a great many countries 
when you can say in one word that the yellow, the brown and the 
Semitic branch of white people have absolute monarchies, with few 
exceptions. South of the Sahara desert we find the tribal govern- 
ment. Finally as regards the white people there are two great 
branches. The governments of the darker branch are absolute 
monarchies. In the new world all are republics except the few por- 
tions belonging to Europe. The government of the brown race is 
an absolute monarchy. It thus becomes a matter of association of 
government with race. 

Take the subject of religions. When I say brown people I might 
as well say Mohammedans. When I think of the black people I 
think of the tribal form of government and with it idolatry. These 
great structural features, the mountains, the plateaus and the desert, 
if made the basis of our teaching, will save much time, and will lead 
the children to study the distribution of races, governments and 
religions from an intelligent standpoint. 

The question rises in regard to new work in geography, how 
to handle the topics. Shall we go back to our old questions at the 
bottom of the pages, or shall we go on and teach the child to read 
literature? There are no questions at the bottom of the newspapers. 
I have placed in your hands to illustrate this point text on the 
American or red race. It does not matter what the book is or what 
the subject is, the method will be the same. Perhaps you say. Why 
shall we give them a topic? Are there topics in ordinary literature? 
Yes. Take the magazines. You run down the table of contents. 
Here is a topic that interests you and you read that topic. Suppose 
we say to the children then, " Find out what the text tells about the 
home life of the Indians.'* That is they are to gather from that text 
all that bears on the topic assigned. For recitation they tell in their 
own language what they have learned. Next day g^ve them another 
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topic, " Find out where the Indians live." The children go at the 
same text, get the meat out and by the time they have studied the 
two topics from that standpoint they ought to know the text. By 
such study as this, pupils are prepared to take up the magazine 
article or the newspaper and read intelligently. 

I want to say in regard to map work that it does not seem to me 
necessary for the children to be taught a country by map questions. 
Say to the children, " There is our country, what does the map show 
about it? " One child may see the mountains, another the lakes, 
another the rivers. Let them see all they will, and then when the 
interest is dying away in the general study say, " Look a little more 
closely at the mountains; " or " Look at the valleys." I remember 
with what pleasure a little girl discovered that of all these great 
rivers of the central plain, not one flowed into the Great lakes. 
That joy of discovery was worth more to her than 10,000 map ques- 
tions answered from tha book. Another child said, " All those great 
rivers flow toward the south." Give the little minds a chance to 
work, give them a chance to find out something for themselves. 

My central thought is this : that modem geography, dating within 
the half century, tries to take up the subject-matter and explain to 
the child the reasons for the facts. We study the distribution of 
commercial products and we enter botany and zoology. How far? 
Just far enough to get at the distribution of commercial products. 
.We take up a little mineralogy. How far? Just the commercial 
portion. We go into geology. How far? Just the simple parts 
that lead children to think for themselves about the reasons in geog- 
raphy. Without regard to what the science is, we go just as far out 
into the interpreting sciences, we correlate just far enough, to 
strengthen the one that we have in hand. Beyond that I do not 
think we ought to go. And so I repeat that I am glad that the sub- 
ject of geography is presenting something worthy of our study and 
is reaching out every year further and further into those related 
subjects to explain to the child the why in geography, in order that 
he may learn not as a parrot but as an intelligent being. 

cr 

Prill. W. T. S. Imlay — As a teacher of geography I find un- 
fortunately that the element of time enters into the consideration of 
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the subject, and also the ability of the child to comprehend the 
subject-matter presented. We have a i>eculiar class to deal with, 
children who have no facilities for p^aining^ the information at home 
which Prof. Frye has suggested that they should gain, and therefore 
I would like to ask him how we are to get this from them. 

Prin. Frye — T spent about lo minutes trying to show how we 
were saving time by laying the basis in a knowledge of the struc- 
ture which will enable the child in a very brief time to comprehend 
the distribution of plants, animals, races, governments, religions, etc. 
That is how the subject of distribution is simplified. From the 
standpoint of reason we save a great deal in time. If I lead the 
child to understand the reason for the fact, he grasps it once for all. 
The trend of mv talk has been to show how to save time. 

Prin. Imlay — I understand you to say that the facts must be 
within the comprehension of the child; but being without the com- 
prehension of the child, how are we to give them? 

Prin. Frye — In all the explanation that I gave I took nothing 
more difficult than the flowing of a little rill, or the pouring of water 
into a pan. I do not think that is beyond the comprehension of 
a child. 

Prin. Imlay — A class of 50 pursue this subject who hardly under- 
stand the English language. How are they to understand these 
facts, to comprehend the explanations given? 

Prin. Frye — I do not mean to say that we can simplify geog- 
raphy so that one who uses only a foreign tongue can thereby be 
made to understand the English language. 

Prin. Imlay — It nmst have been my unfortunate experience, then, 
to find there are many children with teachers who have tried year 
after year, who do not comprehend these facts. It is line upon 
line, precept upon precept, and then they do not get them firmly 
fixed so that they give back what they should. We lead them be- 
yond what they are able to understand, and there is the* danger 
with the teacher. J^'or instance take the fact of a drowned valley. 
Do you suppose there is one child in 100 or 1000 that can under- 
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Stand a drowned valley? Are you not supposing that a child lo 
years of age understands as much or can comprehend as much as 
you do about a drowned valley ? 

Prin. Fryc — It is not a cjuestion of reasonin'g, it is a question o\ 
seeing the thing in principle and applying it in nature. It is seeing 
the candy harden and then telling the child that the large mass of 
lava cooled, and I do not think there is anv child five years old who 
can not understand simple work like that. If the child can see the 
muddy bottom of the little pool and then can see the same when 
the water is taken away, he can understand how there can be larger 
areas of the same kinds. If he can. see a river rise or see the tides 
go in and out, he can understand. Give the child what he can 
understand and stop there. That is mV plea. I do not believe in 
giving the child the facts without the understanding. My plea is 
this: Lead the child as far as you can but give the reasons for the 
facts. My plea is against giving the facts without a reason. 

I want to say with regard to this work that I have watched the 
work with thousands of children. The difficulty does not seem to 
be with the children. I have seen teachers looking around for some 
simple explanation of how a lake plain is formed, when out in the 
school yard after a rain storm there were little pools illustrating 
the work. The teachers fail to grasp the little things close at hand. 

METRIC SYSTEM TEACHERS ANNUITIES 

Group meeting 2 conducted by prin. c. ii. vvarfield, little- 
falls HIGH school 

Metric system 

BY PRIN. C. T. R. SMITH, LANSIN(;HURG ACADEMY 

In the exercise of one of the powers granted by the constitution^ 
congress has been strangely dilatory. The fifth clause of § 8 of 
article I provides that " Congress shall have power to coin money^ 
xegulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures." Only by implication, in the provision for 
distributing standard copies of certain metrological units, has the 
last mentioned power been exercised, though it would seem that the 
duty of giving to the people the most stable, uniform and convenient 
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system of weights and measures, is an important obligation on our 
national legislature. 

Before we find fault with congress however let us teachers sec 
if we are guiltless in this matter. I suppose that no one, who has 
sufficiently used the metric system in daily affairs to become familiar 
with it, and not much actual use is needed, will refuse to acknowl- 
edge that the general substitution of a decimal system of measures 
and weights for our present system, or lack of system, would be a 
great economic and educational gain. Though one should main- 
tain that some other fundamental unit would be more desirable 
than the meter, he would probably admit that a unit already in 
satisfactory use by three fourths of the civilized world, omitting 
Russia, is not likely to be displaced. Then why has the teaching 
of the metric system not been more fruitful in our schools, and what 
measures are needed to make it more fruitful? 

Except under abnormal stress the progress of all new ideas is 
painfully slow even in modern times. Mental inertia is the greatest 
obstacle to reform. This ought not to be true among teachers, and 
perhaps is not in all cases. Rational methods of teaching children 
to read for instance, have been generally adopted in this country 
within a quarter century, while metric reform, more needed as a 
time-saving device in education, has languished for a third of a cen- 
tury with scarcely perceptible progress. In 1866 congress made 
use of the metric system permissible and subsequent textbooks in 
arithmetic have treated it in a perfunctory way. Those who knew 
the educational advantages that would come from the general use 
of this system had strong hopes when congress legalized it that 
through the appreciation of those advantages by teachers and school 
authorities the new units would come rapidly into use. These hopes 
have been disappointed. School authorities have been indifferent. 
Teachers have generally failed to comprehend the system and have 
generally taught it, if at all, as a new and curious kind of compound 
numbers. Their pupils have become men and women feeling that 
the metric svstem was a useless addition to the burden of arithmetic 
in their school days. Ignorant of its merits they think they know 
all about it and want none of it. • Thus in spite of the legislation of 
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1866 and the introduction of metric tables into school books^ popu- 
lar prejudice against foreign innovations, and popular ignorance of 
the simplicity and utility of the metric system, hold sway in the 
United States. 

Even conservative England is far in advance of us. Among the 
bodies that have recently urged parliament to adopt for exclusive 
and compulsory use the system of weights and measures that would 
put Britain on a par with her neighbors in a matter of importance 
to manufactures and trade, are 20 town councils, 40 trade councils, 
including the London association for the protection of trade, with 
4000 members, the Edinburgh merchants association, the Associa- 
tion of trade protection societies, the Liverpool cotton association 
and Com trade association, 20 school boards including those of Lon- 
don, Manchester and Birmingham, 46 chambers of commerce, 
among them the London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Birmingham and 
Belfast, and 15 other influential bodies. 

English labor unions have been among the first in urging the 
metric reform. In September 1892, the Trades unions' congress 
at Glasgow of 495 delegates, representing a million and a quarter 
of laboring men, sent representatives to a committee of the house of 
commons with a resolution unanimously adopted in favor of the 
metric system. When asked what had induced workmen to trouble 
themselves about such a matter their spokesman said that " their 
chief inducement was the belief that it would be better for them 
and for their children to be taught what was simplest and best, that 
much of the time now devoted to weights and measures might be 
used for something more profitable and that as ratepayers they 
would get better value for their money." He added that those he 
represented believed that the general use of the metric system would 
improve the condition of manufactures and trade and would thus 
be of indirect benefit to workmen. That British workmen are^ alive 
to their children's interest does not seem strange when we find the 
National union of teachers in the list of influential bodies that have 
memorialized parliament favoring the decimal system. What are 
American teachers doing that our country should be the last of 
the great nations to accept an improvement that, on testimony of 
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careful obser\'ers in the countries where it is used, would xliminish 
one third the time needed for the study of arithmetic and do much 
to abolish machine work in the other two thirds? 

Our motives are patriotic, as well as professional. If the United 
States is to lead it must not la^ in adopting means to facilitate com- 
mercial intercourse, among the first being common standards of 
weight and measure. In 1896 Sec. Morton wrote to the committee 
on coinage of the house of representatives as follows: 

Tlie almost cosmopolitan use of a system of weights and measures 
totally diflferent from that employed in the United States naturally 
places American merchants interested in foreign trade at great dis- 
advantage. Not only are American price lists confusing to the 
foreign merchant, owing to the diflferent denominations used, and 
trade thus impeded, but the fact that foreign lists are made in terms 
equally unfamiliar to our merchants is said to result in unfair dis- 
crimination and often in fraud. 

The chief of the bureau of American republics wrote to the same 
committee in stronger language: 

The failure of the ITnited States government to adopt the metric 
system is one of the most inexplicable instances of false conserva- 
tism in the historv of the countrv. In face of the fact that almost 
every civilized government has seen the necessity of a common sys- 
tem of weights and measures to facilitate the interchange of com- 
modities, the people of the United States have persisted in retaining 
their old and cumbrous system, which might have served those who 
believed in non-intercourse with the outside world, but which stands 
as a barrier to that freedom of exchange to which the world is now 
tending. We send consular representatives to every quarter of the 
glol)e for the purpose of making possible an extension of our foreign 
commerce, and then busy ourselves in an attempt to make such com- 
merce impossible, retaining a system of weights and measures which 
adds to our own diflficulties and makes us mere barbarians to the 
more progressive nations. 

In view of this testimony it seems superfluous to urge that we 
teachers should shake off apathy. What is needed to facilitate 
progress? The metric standards in each school and a metric 
measure in the hands of each child in every school year after the 
first. The English government furnishes to schools on demand 
free copies of the standard, units. A like plan might be undertaken 
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in New York. The state will now pay half the cost of metric stand- 
ards and teaching apparatus for hig^h schools and academies. The 
metric measures for children should be simple. So far as I know a 
suitable, inexpensive school scale in metric units has never been put 
on our market, and the slow progress of the metric system may be 
partly attributed to this lack. We need a scale of 25 or more centi- 
meters, the right hand centimeter in millimeters, with the undivided 
centimeters numbered toward the left on the principle of the 
architect's scale. The child trained to use this measure in making 
problems for himself and his classmates in adding two and three 
figure numbers will understand his arithmetic, and when he comes 
to feet and inches and fractions of an inch will be an ardent advocate 
of the metric system. 

[Here the speaker distributed specimen scales and explained their use.] 

In every schoolroom there are needed for blackboard use several 
copies of meter and half-meter scales in decimeters with the right 
hatid decimeter in millimeters. Each school should be supplied 
with an exhibition meter 2 cm square with one face plain and the 
bth'er three graduated in decimeters, centimeters, and millimeters 
respectively. Several tin liters of cubic form, a measuring tape of 10 
or 20 meters, a balance with metric weights and if practicable a 
loaded and dissected liter block should be at the command of each 
teacher. The entire equipment for a district school or graded 
school would cost from $5 to $15. A high school should be fur- 
nished with metric measures of precision, most of which however 
would belong to the outfit for teaching physics and chemistry. 

With this simple and inexpensive equipment, or if this is not at- 
tainable, with home-made measures of cardboard that any teacher 
can make in an hour: and weights made of pieces of lead pipe and 
brass wire, with a new nickel for a 5 gram standard, children may 
be led to enjoy work in metric measures. If it is explained to them 
that these are the measures of the civilized world, that of the en- 
lightened nations three times as many use these as use the English 
units , and that they promise to become the world measures early in 
the 20th century, children will become intensely interested. Aside 
from its importance as a matter of general intelligence and its pro- 
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spective utility in practical affairs, I believe that we could profitably 
teach the metric system merely as a concrete illustration of the arable 
notation and the methods of calculation based thereon. Its use in 
the early years of a child's study of arithmetic would tend to banish 
the mechanical " figure-work " which, as Col. Parker complains, 
has so often taken the place of arithmetic in American schools. 

Should we not encourage pupils and teachers to become familiar 
with so important a matter? Besides the one metric question re- 
quired in the regents examination in arithmetic, two or more of the 
optional questions should involve metric quantities. The system 
should be used exclusively or almost exclusively in the data of ex- 
aminations in physics and chemistry, and for question papers in 
mathematics and the sciences. Tlie department of public instruc- 
tion should require a knowledge of the metric system as a pre- 
requisite for teachers certificates of all grades. Teachers ought to 
be intelligent regarding a matter of world wide interest specially 
now that we have adopted the expansion policy. Our new posses- 
sions in the West Indies and the far east, backward as we justly 
consider them, are before us in this respect. Great Britain and 
Russia arc practically the only nations besides the United States in 
which the system is not used. The former is aroused to the need 
and will undoubtedly act soon. The latter has already made the 
use of the metric system compulsory for physicians and druggists. 
Shall this country close the rear in the march of metric reform? 

Prin. J. C. Norris — In occasional visits to teachers institutes, the 
metric system is one of the subjects on which I have always chosen 
to speak. I have found the most astonishing ignorance among the 
teachers of the state. I have asked those teachers who felt that they 
understood the metric system and were capable of working an exam- 
ple in it, to raise their hands, first giving them notice that I would 
not ask them any questions. The percentage of district school 
teachers was less than 2^. Many times in an institute of from lOO 
to 150 or more, only one or two professed to know anything about 
it. As long as our government is so dilatory about taking hold of 
this problem, it seems to me that we as teachers should voluntarily 
take hold and do all we can to extend the knowledge of it. You 
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are all familiar with the fact that if we used the metric system in 
preference to anything* else the school life of the child would be 
shortened. I do not mean his mathematics alone, I mean that his 
whole school life would be shortened at least one year. In other 
words, the eighth grade pupil would be doing what the ninth grade 
pupil is doing now. 

I do not think the regents have done enough in this. I think 
more questions should be put in both the regents and the uniform 
examination questions. 

Metrological reform 

BY PRIN. J. S. TAYLOR, NEW YORK CITY (MANHATTAN) AND EDITOR 

N. F. teachers fnagasine 

Our textbooks used to tell us that quantity is of two kinds, dis- 
crete and continuous, that the measurement of discrete quantity 
^ives rise to number and its science, arithmetic, while continuous 
<iuantity leads to geometry. Recent studies in psychology have led 
to the conclusion that there is no essential difference in the sub- 
jective aspect of these forms of quantity. 1 

Mathematics is the quantitative apprehension of the universe, the 
essential element in it being the mental measurement of an indefinite 
"whole or unity by the application of a definite known unit to see 
Xiow many times such unit is contained in the mass to be measured. 
"When the unit is inexact we call the process counting, when the 
^mmit is exact we call it measuring, but psychologically there is no 
difference. Counting eggs is measuring an indefinite mass, measur- 
ing the length of a room is counting the number of units of length 
it contains. All forms of measuring may be reduced to length, mass 
^)r time. It is length and mass that we are concerned with in this 
discussion, and whose mode of measurement it is proposed to re- 
form. 

The constitution of the United States says congress shall have 
power to regulate weights and measures, but there have been few 
laws on such regulation though the need of reform has been re- 
peatedly recognized by congress. Whenever an attempt is made to 
abolish our complicated system, the conservatism of human nature 
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asserts itself and prevents progress. The proposed reform is so far- 
reaching that every individual in the land is affected by it, and the 
difficulties of the change arc magnified till the people are willing 
rather to bear the ills they have than fly to others they know not of. 

At the organization of our government we had many different 
weights, chiefly English. In his first message to congress Wash- 
ington urged the need of reform, and Jefferson his secretary of state 
devised a system based on a natural standard, that was in many re- 
spects better than the French system. He proposed that a rod 
vibrating seconds be divided into five equal parts, and that one of 
these parts be called a foot. This unit would be about a quarter of 
an inch less than the present foot. Congress failed to act on Jeffer- 
son's system. 

Dr Mendenhall says that in Europe there were at one time 390 
different pounds and more than 200 different measures for a foot. 
In a book still existing there is an illustration of 16 men putting 
their left feet together end to end, one sixteenth of the total length 
of their feet, inclosed in wooden shoes, being a legal foot. Europe 
outside of England has seen the folly of such inaccuracy and con- 
fusion and has adopted the uniform metric system, now advocated 
in America. 

John Quincy Adams prepared in 1821 what is declared by com- 
petent authorities to be the ablest report ever written on metro- 
logical reform, but while he was convinced of the need of a change, 
he lacked the courage to reconmiend remedial legislation. His 
work was thus practically a failure, though his arguments are as 
sound today as then. 

The first act of congress on the regulation of measures and 
weights was passed in 1828, by which a certain piece of brass 
brought to this country by Gallatin was declared the troy pound and 
made the standard of coinage. It is pear-shaped with a removable 
top; within is a cavity filled with small wires by which it was ad- 
justed to equal the English troy pound. I believe this is still the 
standard though no one knows how many wires may have been re- 
moved by successive superintendents of the mints. 
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In 1859 the legislature of New Hampshire petitioned congress to 
adopt the metric system of weights and measures. In i860 the 
legislature of Connecticut made a similar appeal and was followed 
by Maine the next year. In 1866 congress legalized the French 
system by making its use permissive. Since there has been no legis- 
lation on the subject excei)t by the legislatures of individual states. 
Such uniformity as we possess today is due to the voluntary action 
of different commonwealths. 

Who can tell what a poimd is? In some states it is defined as a 

mass equal in weight to a certain piece of brass kept in the state 

"house. In other states severe penalties are provided against false 

-weights and measures though no legal standard exists. Our 

national government has a pound and a foot which are legal for 

transactions with the L'nited States, but an edict of the secretarv- of 

the treasury could at any moment alter the standard of weight. It 

is true that we have an approximate uniformity, but this is due to 

^he manufacturers of scales who use the national standard, and thus 

the legal state standards where they exist are everywhere ignored. 

The standards of the United States are no longer defined by 

reference to brass and silver models but in terms of metric units. A 

3'ard is defined as J J J 2 of a meter and the pound as t^.^^j^ of a 

Icilogram, the kilogram being about two pounds. Hence we are 

:»:eallv on a metric basis already. 

Pope says an honest man is the noblest work of God, and those 
"who know say that an honest ([uart is the noblest work of man, by 
'V'hich they imply that the ([uart is nearly always against the con- 
sumer. There are at least three tons generally in use, the long ton 
^ 2240 pounds by which the dealer l)uys his coal, the standard ton 
^ 2000 pounds which the consumer is supposed to receive from the 
dealer, and the short ton which he actually does receive. 

We may thus summarize the argimients in favor of metrological 
reform : 

1 At present there is no legal uniformity of weights or measures 
in this country. 

2 The system in use is complex, arbitrary and ill-defined by 
standards. 
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3 Time and enerp^y are wasted in an attempt to teach this system 
to school children. Tables of weights and measures constitute an 
important part of the course in arithmetic in all the grades of the 
elementary schools. 

4 In spite of this large expenditure of time and effort children do 
not succeed in mastering the subject, so that it is doubtful whether 
even the average teacher could creditably pass an examination on 
the system. 

5 The mathematic portion of scientific books is increasingly 
based on metric units, hence it is now necessary to teach both sys- 
tems, which increases the useless burdens of the elementary school. 

There are a few stock objections to be noticed in conclusion. It 
is said that the expense of a change would be enormous. This item 
is greatly overestimated. Most machinery is so constructed that a 
small change in the dimensions of the product would make no dif- 
ference. Europe and South America have made the change and the 
records do not show that in any case the expense has been what the 
opponents of reform assert. It is said that the difficulty of a change 
would be almost insurmountable. This is also an exaggeration. 
The most conclusive answer is the fact that it has been accomplished 
elsewhere, and that the difficulties were overcome by nations whose 
average of intelligence is far below ours. The meter being nearly 
equal to our yard, the kilogram about equal to two pounds, these 
and other units serve as an apperceptive basis for the understanding 
of the new system. 

In view of the facts it is believed that teachers have more reason 
than any other class of citizens for demanding metrological reform 
by congress. 

Sec. Melvil Dewey — Probably this is the most important minor 
subject that comes before us in our teaching. What Mr Norris says 
about the ignorance of it in the elementary schools is discouraging, 
but it enforces the old lesson that the high schools which are train- 
ing most of the teachers of the state ought to show them the proper 
way of teaching the international measures. My experience is that 
a class of bright boys or girls who have bothered their heads till 
they despise " compound numbers " will be simply fascinated if you 
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put the metric system skilfully before them as it really is, calling 
their attention to the development of the measurement idea from 
the old time when the foot meant simply what the word suggests, 
the length of each man's pedal extremity. In those days if I could 
liave bought by my foot and had my wife sell by hers, we should 
soon have gotten rich. 

The measurements of the world were the result of chance. Tliey 

v^vere full of absurdities and offered a fruitful field for misunderstand- 

ing and fraud. To illustrate this point I published over 20 years 

^go a detailed list of two typical measures, the foot and the pound, 

^^ving the place where used and the exact measurement of the 

standard followed. There were 282 different feet, the shortest one 

38.48 cm, the longest 64.933, or three and one half times as long 

s the shortest. Of the pound there were 391, the lightest being 

92 grams, the heaviest 1 200.1, the last weighing more than six 

f the first. Even this only partially illustrates the chaotic condi- 

ion of measurements. In Stockholm, Sweden, they had seven dif- 

pounds with which to measure the force of gravity, running 

•om the customs pound of 338.8 grams up to 486.7 grams for the 

ig iron pound, between these being the provisions, mining, city, 

^w copper and drug pounds. Of the 282 different feet in the table, 

had already been superseded by the meter; and of the 391 

ounds 370 had been displaced by the kilo, the most significant 

^stimony to the marvelous power of the metric system iri con- 

uering the world and becoming in fact as well as in theory the 

niversal standard. Even these facts convey no adequate idea of 

"lie confusion, for thev are limited to only two of the numberless 

nits. In our own country, conditions almost as discreditable were 

rought out by a second table giving for each state in the Union 

number of pounds required by law in a bushel or barrel for 30 

40 of the leading commodities. In some there was a large degree 

uniformity; in many, variations slight but mischievous; e. g. 

"^liree states in order give barley 46. 47 and 48 pounds to the bushel. 

AA^hile most states have 48, Arizona and Washington have 45, Cali- 

iomia 50, Louisiana only 32. Thus 100 bushels of barley bought 

in most states would become 150 bushels in New Orleans, where 
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the contract would be Icp^al by delivering 32 pounds to the bushel. 
With rye, 100 bushels boupfht in (itorjjia would become 175 on 
its short trip into Louisiana. In some cases the weights vary in 
the different c<»unties of the same stale. Xew Jersey in 1844 de- 
creed that 55 pounds made a bushel in Salem county while 56 was 
required in the rest of the state. Another case show-ed that coal 
mined in Indiana requiretl only 70 ])ounds, but if mined outside 
the state 80 pounds were necessary to make a bushel. I remember 
25 years ago and more when in college boar<ling with a man who 
had recently moved into Massachusetts from Xew York. A farmer 
came around with maple sugar which he offered for a shilling a 
pound. It was very fine and my friend knew perfectly w-ell it was 
really worth 14 instead of 12 1-2 cents a pound, so he took the 
whole lot. Then he discovered that in Massachusetts a shilling 
was one sixth instead of one eighth of a dollar, and he owned a load 
of sugar at a fancy price. 

No intelligent man can (juestion that even the present so-called 
system, relieved as it is of much of the absurdity of the past, is still 
only a relic of barl)arisni witln)ut the use of intelligence in its 
original standards, its nomenclature, its ratios or its relations to 
other measures or to other places. If few comprehend the absurdi- 
ties of the old lack of system, still fewer realize the immense gain 
that would follow the adoi)tion of an ideal system like the metric. 
I can make this plainer by some (juotations than by my own state- 
ments. December [4, 1810, John Quincv Adams, then secretarv 
of state, was directed by congress to investigate the subjects of 
weights an<l measures, lie rc;>orted to the house on February 22, 
1821. He afterward si)oke of this rc])orl as one of the greatest 
works of his life, and the opponent of the metric system whose 
wTitings have done most mischief, says frankly of *' the able and 
extraordinary report of Mr John Quincv Adams,'* that " He ex- 
amined the whole subject with the niinuteness and accuracy of 
mathematical science — with the keen sagacity of statesmanship, and 
the profound wisdom of pliiloso[)hy.'' Certainly the opinion of one 
of the foremost Americans, lH)nored with the presidency of his 
country, formulated after the most painstaking investigation, is 
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bound to carry great weight. For reasons which are no longer in 
force, Mr Adams reported against the adoption of the metric system 
at that time. France, where it was first used, had after the first 
experiments conceded to tlie inertia of popular prejudice a modi- 
fied law which did not make the new system compulsory. Its 
career of conquest had not begun, and Mr Adams had before him 
an inspiring ideal which no nation had yet proved to be practicable 
by actual complete adoption. Since this report was written the 
only reasons that weighed against its adoption at that time have 
been entirely removed. Nearly the whole civilized world has now 
adopted the international measures and even the few opponents of 
the system concede that it is impossible to stay its progress and 
that it is bound of necessity to be the universal system. In sum- 
ming up his statement to congress of the advantages, the secretary 
of state said : 

Considered merely as a labor-saving machine, it is a new power 
oflfered to man incomparably greater than that which he has ac- 
quired by the new agency which he has given to steam. It is in 
design the greatest imrntion of human ingenuity since that of 
printing. 

Later in the same report, with words prophetic of what we are 
"evidently soon to see, Mr Adams says: "If man upon earth be an 
improvable being; if that universal peace which was the object of 
a Saviour's mission, which is the desire of the philosopher, the 
longing of the philanthropist, the trembling hope of the Christian, 
is a blessing to which the futurity of mortal man has a claim of 
more than mortal promise; if the spirit of evil is, before the final 
consummation of things, to be cast down from his dominion over 
men, and bound in the chains of a thousand years — the foretaste 
here of man's eternal felicity — then this system of common instru- 
ments to accomplish all the changes of social and friendly commerce 
will furnish the links of symi)alhy between tlie inhabitants of the 
most distant regions : flic meter 7<ull surround the world in mc as well 
csin multiplied extension; and one language of weights and measures 
will be spoken from the equator to the poles.*' 
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liis report which fills 242 pages, closes with these words: 

Uniformity of weights and measures, permanent, universal uni- 
formity, adapted to tiie nature of things, to the physical organiza- 
tion, and to the moral improvement of man, would be a blessing 
of such transcendent magnitude, that, if there existed upon earth 
a combination of power and will adequate to accomplish the result 
by the energy of a single act, the being who should exercise it 
would be among the greatest of benefactors of the human race. But 
this stage of human perfectibility is yet far remote. The glory of 
the first attempt belongs to France. France first surveyed the sub- 
ject of weights and measures in all its extent and all its compass. 
France first beheld it as involving the interests, the comforts, and the 
morals, of all nations and of all after ages. In forming her system, 
she acted as the representative of the whole hunlan race, present 
and to come. She has established it bv law within her own terri- 
tories; and she has offered it as a benefaction to the acceptance of 
all other nations. That it is worthy of their acceptance, is believed 
to be beyond a question. But opinion is the queen of the world; and 
the final prevalence of this system beyond the boundaries of FVance's 
power must await the time when the example of its benefits, long 
and practically enjoyed, shall acquire that ascendency over the 
opinions of other nations which gives motion to the springs and 
direction to the wheels of power. 

One is almost startled by the strength of these assertions, but if 
he studies this subject deeply he finds that they were justified and 
were worthy of the great statesman who made them. 

The money saving through simplicity in operations, we illus- 
trated by complete figures of a problem in compound numbers 
stated in ordinary and also in metric measures. The first required 
15 mathematical operations and 380 figures; the metric solution 
required but two operations with 68 figures. A careful computation 
was made of the business of the London and Northwestern railroad 
a quarter century ago to determine as fairly as practicable the 
saving that would result to that single road if all its way bills, 
records and computations were performed in the simple decimal 
system instead of by the complicated English methods. The saving 
of time was computed for the clerks of different grades. The aver- 
age of this time w-as multiplied by the average salary and thus the 
statement was turned into money, and it was shown that the aver- 
age annual saving at that time would have been $50,000, or $1000 
a week for that single corporation. 
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You will hear various objections urged against the metric sys- 
tem, for nothing has ever yet been offered to human kind so good 
that some one has not been found ready to question it. Most 
people are of course entirely honest and well meaning but their 
criticisms are due to ignorance both of the theory of the system 
and of the history of its wonderful progress as well as of its present 
standing. Sometimes this ignorance is confused with lack of 
common honesty. I recall that in my college days I thought the 

New York the one paper which a young collegian ought 

to read. I saw in it one day an editorial commenting on the agi- 
tation in favor of the metric system and pointing out that it was 
an impossibility, that it was useless to discuss it because a great 
crountry Hke Germany that had tried the experiment had signally 
failed; that the old measures were used much more than the metric 
snd they had demonstrated that the thing could not be done, there- 
Core it was idle for Americans to consider it. L wrote to the paper 
cralling attention to the fact that the law in Germany had gone into 
vffect a year or two before the metric system had been made 
crompulsory and that no other weights or measures were used, and 
"^hat the change had proved the entire practicability of the reform 
just as our resumption of specie payment was found to be the 
Amplest thing in the world when the government had the courage 
dimply to resume. A reply was sent to the effect that they found 
X was correct, but that as the paper had published the article it w^ould 
Subject it to unpleasant comment if it should publish a correction, 
^nd therefore it w^as allowed to stand. My standards of honesty 
"Vvere then what they are now^ and I need hardly say that I have 
^^ever been a reader of that paper from that day to this, nor have I 
^ver put confidence in its statements, fearing lest there might be 
^.nother case where the unwillingness to acknowledge a blunder 
"Vvas greater than the desire to put before the public the exact truth. 
Whether the original meter was a perfect standard or whether 
there was an error does not amount to anything. Later investiga- 
tions quite as much confirm as throw a cloud on its accuracy. In- 
deed Dr T. C. Mendenhall when superintendent of the U. S. coast 
survey pointed out officially that we have no lawful reliable stand- 
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And yet all over the country the children were solemnly repeating 
these tables when the very purpose of the metric system was to get 
rid of all tables and work with single units and decimals, with the 
resulting immense gain in simplicity, rapidity and accuracy of 
operations. You have seen the same process in the last generation 
in a partial way in land measures. It used to be chains and links of 
8.92 inches each ; then rods and feet displaced them largely, and they 
have in turn given away to feet and decimals. No intelligent en- 
gineer now thinks of using the old terms in his work. For very 
minute work it is convenient to liave a smaller unit than the meter, 
and the looth and loooth are used with their Latin prefixes centi- 
and milli- for looth or loooth, written and preferably spoken as 
simply cm and mm without a period at the end. For long distance 
the 1000 meters or kilometer is the unit, skipping the dekameter and 
hektometer. 

In France they do what we do with our decimal currency; they 
use meters and centimeters and omit decimeters or decameters, as 
we omit dimes and eagles. They do not need all these units in their 
measures any more than we do in measuring money. 

I once gave 50 metersticks to a factory employing 50 men and 
said to the foreman, ** Distribute these metersticks and do all your 
work metrically." He looked a little astonished and said he was 
afraid they would make confusion. I told him that all his orders 
would be given in the metric system, and explained to the men that 
the meter was like our dollar and the smaller units like our cents 
and mills, no regard being paid to the decimeters or decameters any 
more than to dimes and eagles. He put the system in the factory 
and later said he did not have trouble in a single case. Thus a lot 
of uneducated laborers were instructed in five minutes so that thev 
used the system easily and successfully. It is being used increas- 
ingly, but must necessarily gain ground slowly till this government 
follows the example of others and makes it the only legal system. 

You noticed recently that congress passed a bill making the 
metric system compulsory throughout this country after January i, 
1901. The next day it was reconsidered. I asked a prominent 
congressman why they reconsidered the action. He told me that 
they practically all felt that it was a wise and important step and 
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that when he has passed his time of greatest usefulness in the 
schoolroom his wants will continue to be provided for. 

How often do we hear of some of the most wide-awake and suc- 
cessful teachers leaving the profession to take up other lines of 
livelihood. These are usually young people who feel that their best 
days must be spent in doing that which will provide best for old 
age. Without a pension and retirement fund they must eke out of 
their salaries enough for the time when their services as teachers 
are no longer required. The teacher being obliged to appear before 
bis pupils always well dressed, to subscribe for educational publica- 
tions and to take part in the philanthropic work in the community 
finds little left for old age. 

The public would receive better work by the employment of a 
teacher full of vigor, vitality and improved methods in teaching than 
it would by the continued employment of the teacher who, while he 
is not entirely incapacitated for schoolroom work, has passed his 
meridian of excellence. Do we not know of many in our experience 
who are dragging out a miserable existence in the schoolroom? 
They must keep going or they with perhaps some loved ones must 
depend on charity, and to the refined and sensitive nature of the 
teacher death would be more welcome than aid of this sort. There 
are many in the employ of educational boards giving unsatisfactory 
work because of age or physical disability, who ought to be justly 
retired and thereby give place to the vigorous and more modem 
man. He should be the one in actual service while the teacher who 
has given his best and most useful days to the profession is recog- 
nized as one who should be and is worthy of a dignified retirement. 
How can a teacher whose health is enfeebled keep abreast of the 
present requirements in education? It is impossible. Consequently 
the child is not receiving the best and the public is to that extent a 
loser. 

If the teacher anticipated an honorable and dignified retirement 
after long and faithful service, the management of the schools and 
the teaching in them would be enough better to prove the pension 
and retirement fund an economical course. The best interests of the 
children in the schools must not be sacrificed. The argument in 
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sionary in the cause to secure the hearty cooperation of all the others 
and so make the teachers practically a unit in this movement. It 
would then be a comparatively easy matter to secure such legislation 
as might be necessar}* to make our organization successful. 

I believe that if this movement were once thoroughly organized it 
would receive assistance from most unexpected sources, for we know 
that there is no class of public servants that stands so close to the 
people of this state as the teachers of their children, and if we are 
thoroughly united in what we desire we can secure it. When the 
teachers of the state thoroughly understand what the success of this 
proposed movement will mean to them, I have no fear of not secur- 
ing their cooperation, but we must use the utmost care to see that 
thev do understand us. 

m 

It might be of interest to notice what has been done already in the 
line of pensions for teachers in foreign countries. In all of the 
European C(3untries except Spain and Great Britain provision is 
made for the woni-out or superannuated teachers, and in Great 
Britain the teachers themselves have recentlv established a union 
which in the form of a nmtual aid society pays annuities to disabled 
teachers. 

All the states that form the German empire pay pensions to both 
teachers and their widows and i)rp'ians, their funds having existed 
over a hundred years. The teachers pay a small annual premium and 
the remainder of the fund is contril)ut:d by the state. If total disa- 
bility occurs after lo years of service an annuity equal to one fourth 
of the salary is given the beneficiary, while the maximum annuity paid 
under the German system is equal to three fourths of the salary. 
All teachers arc compelled to contribute to the pension fund their 
first month's salary after appointment but the dues thereafter are 
very small, while the state never pays less than one half of all the 
expenditures and annuities. 

In Austria a pension fund for teachers is made up first of 2% of all 
salaries, ^^i of the first year's salary and the first tenth of all in- 
creases; the remainder of the fund is supplied by the state and com- 
munities. The amount of annuities varies from a fixed amount paid 
once for all to one of a full salary after 40 years of service. In 
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Inspector E. W. Lyttle— I think that Prin. Searing was a little 
mistaken in one point that he made. It was that some of the 
teachers of England were only providing a pension for themselves. 
That has become a national movement, and I have here a statement 
of that movement and the propositions that are made in England in 
regard to annuities for teachers. It is difficult to get a consensus of 
opinion on this matter. At the Council of superintendents the 
resolutions of the committee were presented as directed. The 
Council of superintendents deferred action on them, agreeing to take 
them up at a later date, but apparently they felt that this was not a 
thing that they cared to meddle with and made no response to our 
invitation. Nor have I received any reply from the Association of 
school commis^ncrs of the state. May I ask how many have 
come to this meeting as delegates from different cities; will they 
kindly rise? [Five rose]. There, it seems to me, is the difficulty 
and the great difficulty of doing anything in the matter of a pension 
scheme or annuity association for the teachers of this state. While 
every city and every town employing a superintendent has had an 
invitation to send representatives here, there are only five that have 
responded. 

Then of course we are going to have trouble in agreeing on the 
different points. Some cities liiivc their own associations now. 
New York city has an association which we supposed was very pros- 
perous, but I have a paper here which, yhows that there is grave and 
serious discontent in the city of New York among the teachers ir» 
regard to the rules governing their association, and they are pe-^ 
titioning the board to make a change. 

A COPY OF A MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION 5 DECEMBER, 1894 

To the honorable tlie board of education 

Gentlemen: The undersigned respectfully request that the fol- 
lowing amendment be added to the retirement act: 

All annuities paid to principals and teachers, male or female, shall 
be uniform, the lowest salary for any permanent teacher after th^ 
expiration of the junior year to be the standard as to the amount- 
In no case shall any assessment be levied upon the salary of any 
principal or assistant teacher for the purpose of making up any dc 
ficit which might occur in the retirement fund. 
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In support of the above we offer the following reasons: 

1 Participation in providing the fund for this act is compulsory 
not elective. 

2 No annuitant should have needs which require greater con- 
sideration than those of the active workers who are compelled to 
provide the fund. 

3 Basing distinctions in annuity upon salaries seems unfair be- 
cause: 

o) There is no by-law nor arrangement which provides for equal 
chance of advancement to the higher salaries in a given time. 

b) The salary paid to a teacher of the first rank in the female de- 
I>artment is but little more than half the amount paid to a first rank 
teacher in the male department, though the curriculum for the girls 
course is the same as that for the boys, and the standard for admis- 
sion to the normal college is 74f*, while to enter the N. Y. city col- 
lege requires but 60^. Basing pensions upon salaries will per- 
I>etijate these and similar inequalities. 

O In the girls course from introductory class to graduating class, 
'"ecjuiring in a number of instances 40 or more teachers, there is only 
onG salary of $1000, which is attainable only by chance and is out of 
tfle reach of those who have the responsible fundamental work. 

^^O The average salary for instruction in the rudiments of a foreign 
'^'^STUage is $1172, while that for instruction in the rudiments of the 
"^^^oiial language including salaries of vice-principals is $640. 

^P The annuities for principals will range from $875 to $1000, 
whml^ it takes 14 years active service for a female assistant to re- 
cei^v^ $750 salary and she may never get any more. The highest 
*^^^^"y in the female department which may be duplicated under any 
^*f^^>Tistances is $873, and the highest in the primary department 
which may be dupUcated is at least $123 less. 

^. I^ensions are most needed by those who have had least oppor- 
tuttity for providing for years of infirmity. Eliminate the feature of 
need ^jjj there is no cause for pensions. 

^ B^y person whose salary is above $1000 be retired according to 

. ^ct as it now exists, it will compel a reduction of salaries to 

^^*^tain annuities higher than the nominal value of the salaries, for 

y Action for all absence regardless of the cause is to be prescribed 

^? ^*'der to render the retirement fund ** fully adequate to meet the 

^Hiands ... for the payment of annuities as herein provided." 

^^**^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^' 7 ^^^- ^894, p. 290-91) 

*^^^lieving that the views of the case we have presented were not 

*^2ed by the members of the board of education when the com- 

^^e on by-laws, in compliance with the direction of the board of 

/w^^^tion (Journal board of cduc. p. 398) framed the retirement act 

)^^^nal board of educ. 20 Dec. 1893, p. 1317, 14 Feb. 1894, p. 107), 

'Would earnestly and respectfully ask that they now receive con- 
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the employment as a certified teacher in an elementary school. The 
superannuation allowance for each year of service is 10 shillings. 
Thus if a school teacher has been continuously employed from his 
2ist to his 65th birthday he will be entitled to a pension of $110 a 
year. If a school teacher drops out of the profession before the age 
of 65, he is not to be entitled to any return of contributions, nor w-ill 
he have any claim to a pension. To become entitled to a disable- 
ment allowance, a teacher must have served not less than 10 years of 
recorded service, and must have become permanently incapable of 
being an efficient teacher. Such a situation entitles a man to an 
annual allowance of $100 for 10 completed years of service, with the 
addition of $5 for each additional year of service. A woman 
is to be entitled to $75 with the addition of about three dollars 
in respect to each additional year. In no case is the disablement 
allowance to exceed the annual sum which a teacher might obtain in 
the way of pension by continuing to serve till 65. 

These are the main features of the plan. There are numerous de- 
tails in the way of safeguards. A few years of working will show its 
strong and weak points. The mutual assistance features of the plan 
are similar generally to those of many excellent fraternal organiza- 
tions. The wisdom of the feature of government aid is open to 
question. It would be better if teachers were paid large enough 
salaries to enable them to care for themselves in old age. 

The state educates teachers by the hundreds and thousands ever>' 
year who go into the teaching profession and they keep the salary 
of the teacher down where it does not belong because they stay there 
three years and then leave the profession. These men and women 
educated at state expense, teaching two and three years and leaving 
the profession, are keeping down the salaries of men and women 
who are devoting their lives to a profession that they feel they can 
not give up. It would be only fair that the state, if w^e could unite 
sentiment in this matter, should compel those who are educated 
henceforth at the expense of the state to contribute $^ of their 
salaries, or a reasonable per cent of their salaries, for a fund that 
shall care for disabled teachers, and then if the state should guaran- 
tee a pension at the end of their service to the teachers who volun- 
tarily join the association and pay their dues, and of course to those 
who remain as teachers and who pay a certain per cent of their 
salaries as is done in European countries, possibly something might 
be done. The English plan lias some sound sense behind it, as it 
seems to me. Is it worth while to go on any farther with this? 
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Sup't H. P. Emerson — I presume that one reason for lack of 
interest in this state movement is the fact that so many localities 
have already organized some such movement. This matter in Buf- 
falo was begun and carried through and put in operation since I 
became superintendent, so I know something about it. My object 
in bringing it about was twofold, first I had the good of the teachers 
in view, and second the good of the schools. I suppose Buffalo is 
not very unlike other large cities in having a great many old 
teachers. Once in a while I have a letter of inquiry asking me about 
the security of the teachers' tenure in Buffalo. I always answer that 
the only difficulty is that it is too secure for the good of the schools. 
The schools in Buffalo have been damaged lo times as much by 
keeping in inefficient teachers as they have by dropping out good 
teachers. Now, what shall be done with these old teachers that 
have passed the stage of their usefulness and who are a positive 
detriment to their classes? PubHc sentiment, specially if the 
teacher has been a good teacher, will not uphold the superintendent 
in turning her adrift without support. She will get the support of 
the public as against the superintendent in any such movement as 
that. That was one thing that urged me to make some provision 
for these old teachers that have taught 30 or 40 years and ought to 
be replaced with younger and more vigorous teachers. It was the 
schools, not the teachers, I was looking after. I wanted to have 
these teachers that were simply going through the motion without 
any life get out and let younger teachers take their places. So I 
looked around over the countrv to find out what had been done. 
Finally I appointed a conmiittee of members to draft the substance 
of a law, which they did. It was passed by the legislature the same 
winter. The main features of it are like all other retirement fund 
provisions. When a woman teacher has been in service for 25 years, 
or a male teacher 30 years, he or she may be retired by the superin- 
tendent. When a woman, teacher has taught 35 years, or a male 
teacher 40 years, that teacher may retire at any time that 
he or she elects, but no teacher can draw an annuity from the fund 
till he or she has paid in 20;^. That is where some of the laws are 
weak. The teacher that has never paid anything is put on the same 
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the president of the women teachers association and the president 
of the male principals association, so that the teachers seem to be 
well represented in the management of it. 

Prin. Edward Hayward— I believe that we ought to go on with 
this matter. In Lockport we have an association of teachers where 
the notice was read the other night. I am safe in saying that the 
great majority of our teachers are very much in favor of it, the 
women specially. Suppose that Buffalo or New York do not want 
to join us, let them go on in their own way and let this association 
be started. I believe you will find throughout the state thousands 
of teachers in the smaller cities who would be willing to join such an 
association. It would have to be something like an insurance com- 
pany. Teachers would have to be examined as to their health and 
would have to pay a small percentage of their salary. I believe the 
plan is entirely feasible, and I think it ought to be encouraged. 
Many of the country teachers would come in. We could not pay a 
large pension; we do not want it. I believe that we should go on. 

Prin. A. L. Goodrich — I am at present and have been for a num- 
ber of years a member of just such an association as this formed out- 
side of large cities. I do not know whether Mr Lyttle has inves- 
tigated the condition of the i>oston association or not, but the city 
of Boston has a very large association managed verj- successfully. 
There are certain weak points in it which were discovered after its 
organization. The Boston association declined to receive into its 
membership any persons outside the city though the suburban towns 
petitioned for admission. The suburban towns therefore formed an 
association of their own. This association was formed in eastern 
Massachusetts cities and towns along the eastern seaboard and 
somewhat into the interior of the state. I do not know that any 
limit was set as to the number of towns to be admitted. The num- 
ber was limited in the beginning simply 'by circumstances, and towns 
are admitted even now under certain conditions. The association 
was formed into a legal body, as in Buffalo, and is working its way 
into a fairly successful condition. The idea of compulsory mem- 
bership in it has never been advocated. We were warned distinctly 
by the insurance commissioner of Massachusetts that our finances 
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would be in danger if we did not take great care to get into legal 
shape, for the reason that a'ssessments obtained in the common way 
depend on numbers for their amount in the same way that mutual 
benefit insurance associations do, and that in so far as we depend on 
this we were likely to meet with disaster. As a precaution against 
such a result the association set itself at work to accumulate a large 
reserve fund. The Boston association I know at one stroke ac- 
cumulated a fund of $50,000 which they still hold, and have since 
increased. They did it by a large fair held in the city of Boston. 
Some such plan as this can undoubtedly be carried forward to a 
financial success, but it must be watched carefullv. One of the rules 
of our association is that under no conditions shall a pension be paid 
of more than $600. The chief point that I care to emphasize here is 
the feasibility of such an association, without depending on com- 
pulsion, in which a group of towns can combine as well as a single 
city. Tlie association to which I belong is composed of a group of 
towns, has a legalized existence as a society and is capable of hold- 
ing and investing funds. Its funds are invested in mortgages, I 
think, almost entirely. 

Sec. Melvil Dewey — It seems to me that when the state is pay- 
ing so many million dollars a year for its teachers, and when there 
is agreement that there ought to be larger salaries, etc. it would 
not be unreasonable to ask the state to pay this i^ if it wishes to 
recognize long service of 25 or 40 years. There seems to be a 
kind of assumption that we can not put our teachers on a different 
plane from the organized butchers. Isn't it according to our stand- 
ard, and according to sound public policy, that the teachers of the 
state should receive that amount of recognition? That is a simple 
and cheaper way to do it. The keeping of separate funds by the 
comptroller requires extra bookkeeping and is an expensive 
nuisance. Two or three years ago we secured the consolidation 
into a single fund of the six or eight different educational funds. 

Sup't H. P. Emerson — Suppose instead of deducting i^, you 
should give the teacher i ^ more. You would still have old teachers 
a detriment to the schools whom no superintendent would dare to 
drop because public opinion would be against it and because they 
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would be in want if they were dropped, and so they would continue 
being a positive damage to the classes just as they are now. 

Sec. Melvil Dewey — I mean to have the annuity, but to pay it 
through the state. 

CHILD STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

GROUP MEETING 3 CONDUCTED BY PRIN. J. G. ALLEN, ROCHESTER 

FREE ACADEMY 

Prin. J. G. Allen — Child study has been called a fad. Whether 
it proves a fad or not remains to be seen. Many people have been 
surprised that there should be child study in the high school. 
When we consider that the transition state of a human being from 
childhood to manhood and womanhood is perhaps the most im- 
portant, we do not wonder that the subject of adolescence is con- 
sidered important. I was impressed with the importance of this 
subject on first hearing Dr G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
university, lecture on the subject of ** Adolescence." I went home 
determined to do something in this line. I knew that I had about 
900 boys and girls in the high school and that I knew only their 
names, enough to say ** How do you do, Jennie," " Charlie " or 
** Johnnie," but I decided that more was necessary for the principal 
and the teachers of a high school, in order to get into close touch 
with their pupils. Realizing this a series of questions was adopted 
at our school. We asked the parents certain questions concerning 
their children, to get a deeper, broader and better knowledge of our 
boys and girls. We formulated a series of questions for the gram- 
mar school principals, who furnish our school with material, and we 
had hearty responses from parents, principals and former teachers. 
I will give you one instance of the results of this eflfort- 

A teacher once became slightly impatient with what she thought 
the continued failures of a boy. She sent him to the office and 
called down the tin tube saying, " This boy should be sent away 
from the school." I questioned him and from three or four ques- 
tions I saw the spirit of the boy. I found in the list of answers that 
had been made out the replies of the father and the teacher, and both 
agreed. The teacher said, " This boy is slow but have patience with 
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him." I turned to what the mother had said of the boy, and called 
the teacher who was so anxious to have the boy leave school. We 
talked the matter over and read the replies of the principal and of 
the parents with reference to this boy. The teacher said " I don't 
know that I care to say anything more now of this matter, Mr Allen ; 
if you will consent I would like to give this boy another trial." The 
boy had another trial, and from knowing his nature, in talking the 
matter over, his teachers were softened, and at the end of the year 
he came out successful. 

CHILD STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
BY PRIN. B. B. FARNSWORTH, LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL 

As a sculptor stands with chisel and mallet in hand before the 
block of marble which he has selected with great care, he has in his 
mind an image, perfect in beauty and symmetry, of the statue he 
wishes to carve. More than that, he sees within that block of 
marb!e, the statue complete and seemingly separate from the outer 
parts of the block but still inclosed by them. So distinct must the 
outline of that statue be to his mind's eye, that, as he carves away 
the outward parts, the sculptor never allows his chisel to come 
within that outline lest he*carve away a part of the image and mar 
forever the beauty of the figure. He toils on with the greatest care, 
patience, and perseverance till from out that rough block he has 
produced a statue, beautiful in outline, perfect in symmetry, a statue 
which shall stand before us, " a thing of beauty " and " a joy for- 
ever;" and we sound his praises throughout the land, perhaps 
throughout the world. 

Our work as teachers has been likened to the sculptor's, for we 
are to take these specimens of humanity that come to us in the rough 
and shape them after our ideal. Our position, however, differs some- 
what from his, for he selects his own material, ours is selected for us. 
He begins and completes the work according to his ideal, but we are 
to build our ideal on a foundation laid by some one else. He works 
on inanimate material, but we are to work with that which is animate 
and immortal, a mind stamped with the very image of God. And, 
when after years of anxious working, waiting, and, sometimes, weep- 
ing, we see that boy who came to us with that sullen, cruel, criminal- 
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like disposition, in outward appearance far less pleasing than the 
sculptor's rouj^h block of marble, changed, molded by that faithful 
teacher till in place <»f the frown there is a smile and instead of 
that crin-inal-like disposition there is a disposition that seems to par- 
take of the verv nature of the Great Teacher himself, what is the 
opinion of the community in regard to his work? What will they 
who were so full of praises for the first workman have to say in 
favor of the second? Practically nothing, for they have not yet 
understood the wr)rk of the teacher. 

If there is one phase of the subject of child study that will be more 
fruitful in immediate results than any other, it is. I believe, that phase 
which will result in the co()j)eration of parents and teachers. And 
if the Wi^rk of child study in the high school can be carried on so as 
to bring about this cooperation, our efforts will be amply repaid. 
I shall speak later (;f our work in Lancaster. 

Child study is usually spoken of as though it were a new 
subject, and in the methods employed I dare say it is new, but 
the subject is as old as the scheme of modern education. Every 
successful teacher has done some work in this connection and we 
believe that the best teachers of the past were those who best under- 
stood the mental makeup of their pupils; and the work in practical 
and systematic child study seems to have begun in trying to find out 
the plans and methods employed by these best teachers in the study 
of their children. 

The plans and methods of some of the prominent educators 
seemed to promise great results, and so all over the country teachers 
fell to work along some line of child study. Many of these ex- 
pected to discover information that woidd soon clear the educational 
path of all obstacles and henceforth we should have clear sailing. 
A great many failed to get the results they expected, their en- 
thusiasm died out, and now I suspect they are simply teaching 
school and waiting patiently for the time when Prof. Royce's 
Consultiti^ psycJwIogist shall take up his abode in their respective 
towns an<l set all these matters aright. 

There are those who are working more particularly on the scien- 
tific side of this question and by and by they are going to have 
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The slow pupil has to pay the closest possible attention in order to 
follow the work that is being given while the bright one sees at a 
glance the point that is being brought out, and then his mind is off 
and away dwelling on other objects of interest. Every time this 
process is repeated the one is becoming stronger mentally, the other 
weaker. So they continue through school, one forming the habit 
of paying close attention, the other forming the habit of giving about 
half his attention. And then in after life we are surprised that, in 
the actual affairs of business and professional pursuits, that slow 
boy of yore is standing in the front rank while often his brighter 
companion is back in the crowd. The masters in any calling are 
those who can exert a wonderful power of attention. 

Tlie public school motto is, " The greatest good to the greatest 
number; " but the significance of that motto will not stand out in all 
its fulness till it means the greatest good to the individual pupil. 
Child study in the high school is compelling us to consider the in- 
dividual, but how with our present teaching force we are to meet 
and satisfy the demands of each pupil in the high school is a question 
yet to be answered. Whether we shall give the brighter pupils an 
extra subject to be done in the same time, or the same number and 
go more deeply into the subject, or the same number to be done in 
less time are some of the ways that might suggest themselves to our 
minds. ( 

In Lancaster, we are experimenting some in this direction this 
year both in the grammar and high school departments but our 
work has not progressed far enough to allow us to draw conclusions 
at this time. We hope however, to improve. 

In connection with our own personal observation of the pupils, 
we have for sometime, been using a printed form which we send to 
the parents and ask them to fill in their replies and return the form 
to us. These questions bear on the general health, the school work, 
and other interests of the pupil. 

In regard to the health of the pupil we inquire about the sight 
and hearing, number of hours of sleep, exercise and recreation, 
headache, etc.; and then ask the parent to mention any injurious 
effects that seem to be traceable to the school. 
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the same city. She brought a certificate that she had done the first 
half-year's work satisfactorily. She was therefore admitted to the 
second half-year's work. At the end of three years she is still doing 
that second half-year's work, making the sixth time she has gone 
over it. There was no record with the certificate telling how many 
times she had gone over it before she came to me. 

A second young woman came to me from another high school. 
She had been over certain work twice in another school, she went 
over the work with me five times, and then I transferred her back, 
and at last reports she was still doing the same work. It is possible 
that each of these young women has gained from that term's work 
all that she could, but traditions are against the promotion of those 
girls to the work of the next grade. There is one tradition par- 
ticularly that might well be put behind us and child study may 
enable us to do that. I see no justice in insisting that A whom 
God has made a loo,^ boy be promoted on 75^ of his work, when 
we demand that B a 50;^ boy shall be promoted on 905^ of his work. 
It is impossible for one boy to get anything out of the course of 
study, while the other fellow does not get half out of it that he 
ought. I contend that A must be promoted on a 90^ basis and that 
B should be promoted on a 45^^ basis. 

Prin. Farnsworth — I would be pleased to mail the circulars to 
any one wishing them who will leave his name with me. 

Sup't George Griffith — Having taught with Prin. Larkins and 
supposing that I knew him wxll, I am amazed that he should allow 
any student who was reasonably faithful to go over the same body 
of work six times in the same course of study. That is an outrage 
on the child in any course of study, and any attempt to force such a 
custom on me would be resented. This study of the individual 
child will teach us not to injure a child, not to compel any child to 
undergo this kind of treatment. 

The only question we have to ask in regard to our course of study 
is this. Where will it be best for that boy or girl to be placed in his 
work, in this or that class, this or that grade? When that question 
is fairly answered the place is given to that boy or girl, whether he 
has passed 35^, 75^ or 90^, and no rules should interfere with them. 
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As a guide to the teachers of the grades and to the principals, I sug- 
gest this general rule that a pupil who has been regular in at- 
tendance and faithful in work shall not be asked to go over the same 
work more than twice under any circumstances. He will get more 
from the next grade than to go over that work again. I speak from 
five or six years' experience in our city schools. The enforcement 
of that rule during that time, with an occasional exception to be 
individually considered and decided leads me to say that it works 
well. Not infrequently the pupil will do better in the next grade 
than in the one where we have been holding him; though he may not 
pass 40,^ in the work of that grade, it opens new fields, urges him to 
new achievements and gives him new motive power in his work. 
And this result rests on knowledge of the individual pupil, per- 
mitting us to judge what is best for him. That knowledge can come 
only from a study of the individual pupil. 

Prin. Allen — Will Sup't Griffith permit a question? How would 
you study a boy or girl that has been over a subject once and prefers 
to leave school rather than go over it the second time? What ought 
to be done in justice to the child and to the school? 

Sup*t Griffith — The teacher who has been over the work with that 

cliild is perhaps the only one that can answxr that question. He 

sliould know whether it will be best for that child to work in that 

Hdd another term. He should decide the question finally if his 

superiors are satisfied that he is deciding in the interests of the child. 

I. Allen — Knowing the nature of the child from this study you 
'iildn't insist on going over it even twice? 

^^*ip't Griffith — We promote from the grammar school and into 
^ "^igh school on the recommendation of the principal, indorsed by 
the treacher. 

Clelegate — How do you promote in the high school? Would 
^t"€at high school pupils as you would grammar school pupils, or 
^ *"^ote on two repetitions of a subject? 

^I>'t Griffith — I can give only our general practice. The pro- 

^^g idea has been growing. It started with the first three grades 

^ ^ succ^ded so well that the next three and then the next three 
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Prin. Larkins— We undertook to group a class, to put three kinds 
of students into groups of six each. At the end of the term there 
were six subclasses in the six different classes, six different sub- 
jects and we had in reality six different grades. Sup't Schafer's 
little scheme of cutting the school into grades and promoting stu- 
dents at the end of every two weeks might be worked into a scheme 
of the kind discussed. 

Sup't Barney Whitney — Many of the so-called stupid pupils 
when thoroughly roused and given a strong motive come to be the 
brightest and strongest students in the school and turn out the best 
men and women. The idea presented today is that child study is 
going to help teachers of the high schools in the most difficult ques- 
tion of the schoolroom — the method of promoting pupils. Did not 
the teacher in the first half of the high school year in the case cited 
claim that the work was satisfactorily done by the girl? Did that 
principal or teacher study the girl's nature? Yet in the school to 
which she was promoted she proved a failure and was compelled to 
go over the work six times. Teachers' judgments vary, their 
standards arc so different that till we find some means to improve 
them I can hardly see that child study will remedy the difficulty. 
Do we not insist on the matter of standards? We have had in- 
stances in two or three of our schools this year when re-grading, in 
which it became necessary to promote pupils one year in advance 
of the grade. The estimated value of their work given weekly by 
the teacher in all subjects, the review^s and examinations so far, show 
that the pupils advanced one year out of the grade have done as 
satisfactory- work, and w-ill be as well able to be promoted in the 
four weeks' time as those who have done the work regularly. 

Sup't Griffith — A student in the high school may be allowed to 
pass on to other subjects without our binding ourselves to issue any 
diploma of graduation which will make him eligible to a teacher's 
position, or to any other position. We can allow them to pass on to 
higher work without giving them any credentials that will entitle 
them to teach. I take issue with Mr Larkins when he says that the 
good of the individual must often be sacrificed to the good of the 
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pectatioii that completer ac([iiaintance would react favorably on 
school life. 

We must express our inclcbtcdness to Prin. Atkinson of the 
Springfield high school, who originated the idea of using question 
blanks as a means of communication between one school and 
another, between the home and the school and between pupils and 
teachers. Too much credit can not be given Dr Atkinson for the 
good that has grown and may hereafter grow out of this method of 
learning to know pupils. A comparison of the blanks given below 
with the blanks devised by him and printed in the School rczncw [v. 
5] will show that we iiave not hesitated to take advantage of what 
he has made public. We also express obligation to Dr William H. 
Bumham of Clark university for suggestive questions. 

Early in last June the following letter was sent to the grammar 

school principals: 

Hillhousc high school, Nciv Hazfen, Ct. 

school, New Haven 
Dear 

The time is drawing near when pupils from your school will enter 
the high school. Few if any of them will be known personally to 
us, yet on our ability to adjust our elTorts to their needs will depend 
to some extent their physical, mental and moral welfare. 

I know you will agree with us when we say that if a school wishes 
to accomplish much for a pupil the teachers must be constantly ask- 
ing such questions as these: What arc this pupil's greatest needs? 
Are these needs ministered to by the school? What are this pupil's 
greatest possibilities? Is the school enabling him to realize them? 
Yet how can we give intelligent replies to these and similar ques- 
tions unless we know the pupil well? 

Feeling as we do that positive injury may attend the school life of 
misunderstood children, and that many do not reach the possibili- 
ties of which they are capable because more is not known of their 
individual characteristics, we are anxious to get from you and your 
teachers such information about the boys and girls who come to us 
from you as will enable us to deal wisely with them when they are 
transferred to our care. 

If you will fill out the accompanying blanks, one for each pupil, 
returning them before the close of the term, I assure you that you 
will enable us to surround the entering class at Hillhottse high 
school with a much more helpful environment than would otherwise 
be possible. The work involved is considerable yet we are confident' 
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that the teachers will welcome this as a means of practical coopera- 
tion between your school and ours in behalf of the young people in 
whom we shall all have hereafter a common interest. 

Very sincerely yours 

Myron T. Scudder, principal 

The blank form to which the letter refers asks information on 
upwards of 30 different points. To reduce to a minimum the labor 
of the grammar school teachers these blanks are so worded and ar- 
ranged that in 18 instances a mere stroke of the pen indie;.,. ^s the 
information desired, while in most other cases the writing of but 
one word suffices. The blanks were printed on a rotary neostyle on 
letter-size paper. The form is as follows: 

Report on school, June '98 

What school besides yours has this pupil attended? 

IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS PLEASE CANCEL SUCH WORDS OR EXPRES- 
SIONS AS DO NOT APPLY TO THIS PUPIL 

1 Home conditions : favorable, unfavorable. 

home discipline: firm, lax. Pupil is not held down to study. 

Da this pupil's parents visit the school or in any other way show- 
particular interest in the educational welfare of the child? 

Comments: 

2 Physical condition: general health 

grows rapidly, is nervous, delicate, has headaches, 
is defective in sight, hearing 

Has attendance been irregular because of condition of health? 

Comments : 

3 Characteristic traits: bright, dull; (]uick, slow; ambitious, indif- 

ferent; self-confident, timid; methodical, careless; diligent, indo- 
lent; persevering, easily discouraged; self-controlled, hasty, 
headstrong; refined, coarse; polite, rude, impudent; straight- 
forward, sly 

Comments: 

4 What can you say of this pupil in respect to the following particu- 

lars? 

1 General information 

2 Outside reading 

3 Ability to memorize 4 Ability to think 

5 Power of concentration 

6 Ability in oral expression 

7 Written work 
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5 In what kind of school work does this pupil show greatest in- 

terest? 

In what things if any does the pupil excel? 
Note things disliked or that are distasteful 

Comments : 

6 General behavior In what respects may this pupil cause 

trouble or annoyance? 

In case of difficulty in governing or fault in behavior, what method 
of discipline will be found helpful? 

7 Outside interests and occupations. Which if any of the following 

takes the pupil's time to a considerable extent? house w-ork, 
music lessons, paper route, other work, viz 

In what other things does pupil show particular interest? 
Any specially marked talent or ability? 

To what extent if any has pupil's school work suffered on these 
accounts? 

8 Remarks 

The grammar school and parochial school teachers filled out 
blanks of this kind for about 300 pupils, their information being wise 
and discriminating, and their comments judicious and to the point. 
What an insight into child mind and child nature these elementary 
school teachers have! Our experiment certainly has resulted in 
some benefit. With questions like those on the blank telling 
teachers what to look for, and laying stress on things important to 
observe, a keener interest in pupils is induced, the contact between 
pupils and teachers becomes more harmonious, teachers observe 
more shrewdly and sec more in a child, child nature becomes more 
intelligible to them. Teachers arc able to diagnose and prescribe 
better, with a tendency to become more just, more tactful, more 
merciful or more severe as the case may demand, for severity is 
sometimes wiser than mercy. It tends to give school life greater 
interest for the teacher, for if she can enter into harmonious relations 
with child life it will go far toward making her life worth living. 
Aside from those w-hose ambitions arc rewarded by attaining the 
higher administrative positions, teachers in general have little to 
look forward to unless they have that deep interest in children and 
that knowledge of child nature that is the salt of a teacher's life, or, 
to drop our figure of speech, is an end in itself most worthy of at- 
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taining. It gives an objectivity to our work more satisfying than 
the mere consciousness of having taught geography or algebra well. 
We can give but brief sunmiaries of the reports received from 
the grammar schools. 

1 A boy. Hof9i€ conditions, favorable; health, not good; traits, 
bright and quick but indifferent and careless, uneven in his work; 
polite but sly; lacks application. General information, wide, reads 
extensively, poor in oral expression, particularly interested in his- 
tory. Conduct, poor^ whispers and acts out his impulses. Remarks: 
A boy that needs watching and following up ; the parents will gladly 
cooperate. 

Being forewarned in this way proper measures may be taken at 
once with such a boy with most gratifying results. 

The question naturally arises as to whether the information thus- 
gained, in case it was unfavorable, would prejudice the high school 
teachers against a boy or girl. Experience does not show that it 
does, but the opposite seems to be true, for an unfavorable report 
from the grammar school seems to inspire high school teachers with 
a determination to save that boy (it is nearly always a boy!). 

2 A girl. Home discipline, lax. Characteristic traits, slow, dili- 
gent, self-controlled. General information, scanty. Power of concen- 
tration, poor. Ability in oral expression, poor. Remarks: General 
standing, C. Not bright but always interested. Often brought 
excellent books from the public library, relating to work being done 
i^ literature, science and history. 

3 A boy.. Home discipline, lax, mother an invalid. Remarks: 
^his boy should be reached personally at once. He is easily thrown 

^^ the wrong track. Liable to become sullen. 

may be seen readily how such a suggestion would prove of 
advantage, both to the boy and to his high school teachers.) 

boy. Hmne discipline, lax. Both parents much interested in 

ucation. He grows rapidly. Characteristic traits, bright, quick, 

ss, self-confident^ yet easily discouraged, hasty, polite, straight- 

rd. Needs personal and individual pushing, has been babied 

^Tie. Power of concentration, undeveloped. Penmanship, poor; 

^ice, fair. Conduct, ready to take advantage. Remarks:. A 

Lsing boy. Needs to be toughened. 

^ boy. Home discipline, firm. Physical condition, grows rap- 
'^s nervous. Outside occupations, helps care for invalid grand- 
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mother. Effect of this ofi school zjork, the above has taxed him too 
much. He should be excused as much as possible from the confine- 
ment of school. 

6 A boy. Characteristic traits, bright in some studies, ambitious, 
self-confident, diligent. Parents are careful to provide books. Fond 
of reading historical works. Outside occupations, early paper route, 
causing the boy to be drowsy in school at times. Remarks: A good 
boy. May be misunderstood by teachers at first but will be liked 
better on acquaintance. Full of wit and harmless boyish tricks, but 
always candid and upright. 

7 A girl. Health, delicate. Traits, dull, slow, timid, but method- 
ical, persevering and diligent. Not much general information, does 
little outside reading, ability in oral expression poor. Work always 
neatly done. Remarks: A delicate child whose mother died with 
consumption. A little old fashioned in the way of expressing her- 
self because she is brought up among grown-up people, being the 
only child in the family. Extremely sensitive and good. 

8 A boy. Health, not good. Traits, average ability, ambitious 
to be thought brilliant, self-confident, careless, straightforward. 
Superficial, little power of concentration, reads considerably, general 
information good. Remarks: This boy docs not judge himself 
fairly. He thinks he does nnich better than he really does. Does 
not work well. We recommend him after considerable discussion. 
He is perfectly able to do high school work if he can be made to 
apply himself persistently. 

9 A boy. Traits, slow, careless, ambitious yet easily discouraged. 
Ability in oral expression, not good. Written zi'ork, poor. Excels in 
original work. Remarks: This boy, all his teachers felt last year, is 
full of promise. In regular school work he was fair and in English 
(i. e. grammar, spelling, penmanship and the mechanics of written 
work) incorrigibly and insufferably poor. He is incHned to assume 
a dogged air and stop thinking, if he thinks he can not understand 
a matter. But he has a fine, appreciative mind, full of originality 
and piquancy. For instance in debate he developed great readiness 
and resource. In composition he was of thei best as to matter, 
as to form, the poorest. 

10 A boy. Grows rapidly, nervous, looks delicate. Traits, slow, 
indifferent, indolent, easily discouraged, headstrong, sly, can be rude 
and impudent as well as polite. General information, narrow; ability 
in expression, poor. Behavior, bad, constantly finding some new 
annoyance. Remarks: Wishes to leave school. 

No one needs to be told that with such information at hand a 
teacher will be able to deal more intelligently with his pupils, and get 
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this sheet of questions as I feel that you now will understand your 
pupil better. 

In the same spirit of appreciation another parent says: 

The personal interest of the teacher is greatly to be desired. 
The mechanical recitations of the automaton are valueless. If an 
interest can be developed in the studies something will be learned. 
All school children (their elders likewise) lead two lives, the school 
life is one, the home life the other, both under different influences; 
the teacher knows one, the parent the other. I thank you for your 
evident interest and hope you will receive appreciative answers from 
all parents. 

A third parent adds: 

Till recently C . . . has suffered from very delicate health 
and an extremely nervous and introspective temperament. This 
together with exceptionally defective eyesight has retarded his prog- 
ress in school. We think he is interested in most studies as long as 
his courage is kept up. Requires much encouragement and shows 
marked responsiveness to sympathy and kindly tact of teacher. 
Can not over emphasize this fact. Can a live interest in literature 
be stimulated? Can the students be helped more to speak and write 
grammatically and fluently? 

Many of these reports are of a semi-confidential nature. They tell 
of defective physiques, of home environment, of difficulties attending 
the pupil's education, etc. Occasionally, because of the death of the 
jnother, the father bespeaks the special interest of the teachers in 
l>ehalf of his child. 

A few parents comment on the teaching force: "I think Mr 

. . . might be more agreeable with his pupils." Another 
says " I am partial to male teachers and for high schools specially, 
so I think New Haven schools and high school in particular would 
te far more satisfactory to the parents with a larger percentage of 
male teachers in the higher grades." 

Some parents remark on the art of teaching and methods of con- 
ducting recitations: "She ought not to be allowed to eat cake or 
candy at recess. Ought to be required to do thorough grammar 
work in connection with Caesar translations so as to place every 
word in its proper mode, tense, case, number, etc. Ought to be re- 
quired in reciting to express herself accurately and not bunglingly. 
TJnnecessarily loud voiced and harsh as a result of school influences. 
Low, sweet tones of voice do not seem to characterize $chool 
children." 
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Speaking of his son's work in recitation this parent says: "Asked 
too suddenly or sharply he often can not answer though appearing 
to be indifferent or not trying. Has good general capabilities but 
needs continual urging and encouraging to keep up the applica- 
tion necessary to produce good results." 

Later by letter this father writes: " A teacher ought to have better 
sense than to give a lesson in any single branch that requires four 
or five hours of hard work. The careless giving of lessons by dif- 
ferent teachers occasionally produces combinations of work that 12 
hours would hardly finisli as it should be done. Ask your pupils 
if this is not true. I am sure T could get better results with my boy, 
who stammers and gets a little confused when suddenly called on 
and laughs and appears indifferent to any censure or reproof thoug^h 
deeply feeling it all the same, in a private school or with a single 
tutor. It ought not to be so. The high school ought to be the best 
place for the average boy." This is sharp, but it is right to the 
point and is worth reading even outside the limits of New Haven. 
Such letters scr\'c as a most healthful corrective and tonic. 

Another parent writes '^Encouragement and belief in D . . /s 
ability to do well are great factors in his progress. We feel greatly 
indebted to his last teachers for their untiring interest and help. 
His great need is more outdoor life. We wish that he could have 
opportunities for tennis or baseball. He seems hardly strong 
enough to enter the regular football team though he is very fond of 
it. The fall season is rather hard on boys who are not football 
players as other games seem to be out of date. Perhaps you will 
suggest more out-of-door life in other ways. We wish he might 
be encouraged to develop a talent for debating in a clear, logical 
manner. We are proud of the New Haven high school." 

Some parents have much to say about overwork. We quote fully 
from one of the best, giving many of the questions and answers ver- 
batim. '. 

A mother answers for her daughter: 

Condition of licalth during the past year or two. Excellent. 
Any tendency to headache F In the past, no! 

Is sufficient recreation and exercise taken each dayf Would be i^ 
lessons were not made so hard. 
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abtience, and it U Important to remember that the loan of even a portion of a ■cbool wwlmn to llk^ 
to be a serloua Interruption to pntfcrrM, and to cauM one to be a drag on the elaaa. 

Again, a pupil can nor maintain aattufai^tory iitandlngii without conatderable study at home. It 
U therefore Imperative that periodn of homo study Mhouid bo free from IntermptkHi and •• resater 
and unbroken a* though they occurre«l at Mrhool umler the eye of the teacher. 

If a ntudent attends regularly, gives a due pn)|M)rtion of time to study out of adiool. and doaa 
not allow his outside Interests to encniach too far, we may feel sure that Interest In sciiool work 
win look out for itself. 

Commenta or auggeationa by parenta 

One of the teachers remarked when the first draft of this report 
was submitted for criticism and suggestions, " that is the most 
human report I ever saw." It certainly is human. It aims at telling 
parents something intelligible about their children's work. It gives 
them something definite and opens their eyes to facts in a way that 
A, B, C, D's or percentages can never do. 

We have spoken of the reports received from the grammar and 
parochial schools and from the homes, and have shown the kind of 
report that goes from the high school back to the homes, and also 
in the case of first year pupils back to the schools from which these 
pupils have recently come. 

But no pupil study scheme can be complete unless the pupils 
themselves arc heard from. To make this possible a question blank 
was drawn up late in the fall and placed before the pupils for answers. 
Each pupil could answer or not as he pleased, and was told to feel 
free to omit any questions. Some did not care to fill out the blanks 
at first but eventually all came into line and the result is a most 
interesting and useful mass of dirnion concerning school and daily 
life from a pupil's point of view. The blanks contain 35 questions 
as follows: 

HILLHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

Name Date 

To the pupil: Please answer all these questions frankly and hon- 
estly and as fully as time will permit. 

A Personal aims and purposes 

1 Why do you come to school? (Do not answer merely, " To get 
an education.") 

2 After leaving school what business or occupation if any do you 

expect to follow? What circumstances influence 

your choice? 

3 If the way were open to you, what would be the goal of your 

highest ambitions in life? 

4 So far as you know have you a weakness or defect In hearing or 

sight? Have you consulted a physician in regard 

to this? 
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[) What kind of manual or constructive work do you like best? 
What tools if any do you handle well? 
Mention things you have made or done with tools. 
10 State what kind of a collection (stamps, eggs, etc.) you are 
making, and tell how extensive it is. 

Comments and suggestions 

Somehow I look at a pupil through different eyes after reading 
his answers to these questions. Vnr instance question 3 says: 
" If the way were open to you, what would be the goal of your high- 
est ambition in life? " and on one paper I read this: " The highest 
ambition of my life is to have a sign in front of my house on which 
would appear Fred. M. Jones, M. D." Fred has been a different 
boy to me ever since I read that. This little self-revelation of his 
has given me an insight into his life that makes him more interest- 
ing to me. When I see the boy now I am likely to hear the creak- 
ing of that sign, to get a glimpse of the '* doctor ■ ' through the office 
window or to see him hurrying along the street with his little black 
case on his errand of healing and' I am more likely than before to 
study his interests. By doing this I may help keep alive that 
worthy ambition and may do something toward making his school- 
ing of the greatest possible benefit to him, to the end that he may 
be above the average w hen he gets into his chosen profession. 

A teacher would be richly repaid for his time and trouble in work- 
ing over these returns. I shall select the most interesting. 

" What things if any interfere with your making a good recita- 
tion? " Answers may be grouped under four heads. 

Nervousness and bashfulness. 

" I get nervous." *' Am afraid to speak in class." " I get rat- 
tled." '* I am very nervous and when I get up to recite they all 
look at me and that vcrv often makes me mix mv sentences and 
altogether make a poor recitation." " Sometimes I feel prepared 
but when I stand up to recite I get confused." " I have my lessons 
all learned but when I stand up to recite I get nervous and can not 
do well." " Being bewildered." 

Giggling, whispering and hand raising of pupils. 

** I do not say all I desire for fear some might laugh." " Scholars 
raise their hands if I stop a minute to think." " Pupils try to 
whisper answers to me when I know them." " When there is a class 
in the room that is noisy." ** Pupils try to help me." 
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Habits and peculiarities of teachers. 

" The teacher stares at you so." " Fear of being criticized by the 
teacher." ** A certain teacher makes me so nervous when I get up 
to recite that I seem to forget everything." ** Interruptions by the 
teacher." " Teacher is impatient and thereby confuses me." " The 
way the teachers go at anyone." " Confusion caused by crossness 
on the part of the teacher." " Because they fly at you when you 
make a mistake." " In the only recitation in which I do hesitate 
and am interfered with, the cause is fear of some sarcastic remark." 
" Feeling that if I hesitate a certain teacher that I have will mark 
me off for it." " Teachers mix me up." ** I can not understand 
what the teacher is trying to get at." 

Miscellaneous. 

" Constantly afraid that I will fail." " I use a foreign language at 
home, so get my English grammar twisted." " Forget what I was 
going to say." " Inability to bluflf." " Hard to express myself." 
" Not enough time to think." 

" Many drop out of school entirely on leaving grammar school. 
What reasons do you hear boys and girls give for not going to high 
school?" 

Necessity of going to work. 

" They have to go to work." " Parents can not afford to support 
them any longer." (Such answers are quite frequent.) 

Tired of school. 

*' They wish to be free from school duties so as to enjoy them- 
selves." " Monotony of school is wearying." ** Tired of school." 
" Sick of school." " Rather work than study." 

Afraid to work ; high school work too hard . 

" High school is too hard." " Tlie school is too strict." " Have 
heard that the lessons are too hard." " Afraid they will be 
dropped." '* Some have older brothers or sisters who have been to 
the high school and they have told how hard and strict it was and it 
has discouraged the younger ones." 

High school education not practical enough ; is of no special value 
unless one is going to college. 

" High school is not practical enough for common people." " No 
benefit if one is not going to college." " They think grammar 
school education is sufficient." (Many replies of similar nature.) 

Most of the answers (juoted represent the opinions not of single 
individuals but of many. Answers identical in substance occur 
again and again and therefore may be considered as representing 
the actual state of affairs. Wo have here a mine of information on 
the most vital point of school economy and pedagogy. This is 
specially true of the following q/.estion: 
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Pupils are electing to leave school before the completion of the 
grammar school course. Tliey are looking forward with anticipa- 
tion to that time when the age limit will relieve them simultaneously 
from llie grasp of the truant officer and from the wearisome grind 
of school life. They go out into the world nauseated with potions 
of arithmetic, grammar and geography or gorged into stupidity by 
the fancy flutters and dainty titbits so temptingly served by the 
" enthusiastic specialist " from every field of human knowledge. 

Against both programs pupils rebel. The pupils who elect 
nothing rather than continue along the lines now laid down for 
them are increasing in dangerous ratio. This applies with particular 
force to high schools. The number of high school students is not 
one third what it should be or what it can be. These are questions 
which lie at the bottom of syllabus revision. Any change made 
should be examined vyith reference to their solution. The real 
problems before us are, how can we change the present syllabus so 
as to bridge the gulf between the grammar and high schools, what 
changes are necessary that there inay be a marked increase in high 
school attendance? 

In the preliminary report which your committee made at the 
convocation last June (see Regents bulletin 45,. p. ■ 356-63), two 
points were emphasized, the simplification of the elementary school 
program and the broadening of the scope of high school work, 
with the hope of accomplishing two things — to encourage pupils to 
continue through the grammar school, and to offer sufficiently 
attractive courses in addition to those now found in our high schools 
to induce a large number to enter on secondary study who now elect 
otherwise. 

In studying this question, it has appeared to your committee that 
less must be required of grade pupils, and that some of the fields 
of human knowledge should be left to the high school and the 
college. The studies essential for future educational work are not 
receiving the attention they need, nor can they receive adequate 
attention so long as every department of knowledge is to be repre- 
sented in the grades by a " specialist." 
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look toward offering four-year parallel courses in history, science, 
mathematics and English. It is recommended that the course in 
liistory include the study of general history, Greek, Roman and 
English history with a year of advanced history and civics; the 
course in science to include a year of physics, a year of chemistry, 
a year of biologic and a year of geologic study ; the course in mathe- 
matics to include elementary and advanced algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, plane and spheric trigonometry and advanced arithmetic; 
the course in English to include ist and 2d year English as pre- 
scribed in the present syllabus with such minor changes as may seem 
necessary, advanced English and the history of English and Ameri- 
can literature for the third year, and English reading for the fourth 
year. 

SHOULD THE REGENTS SYLLABUS BE MORE SPECIFIC IN POINT OF DBTAIL? 

Prin. Edward Hajrward— It is easy to oppose any institution or 
its work, specially when that institution publishes the details or 
scope of its undertaking. Human nature has not changed much 
since the days of the pious Job who wished that his adversary had 
written a book. It is not so easy to suggest a remedy for the evils 
which we so fluently discuss. We are driven to confess sometimes 
that these evils are somewhat imaginary, or at least are not of so 
great magnitude as we had supposed. 

This generalization may be applied to the University and its work. 
It is easy to find fault at a distance, when the questions sent us seem 
to be not just what we would have them, or when the syllabus does 
not exactly meet local conditions. But when we are told that the 
syllabus is to be revised, and that all principals and teachers are 
urged to send in suggestions for the permanent improvement of the 
outline of our future work, we arc suddenly dumb and our criticisms 
rapidly diminish in number. The api)arently prevailing reticence 
to suggest improvements in the proposed revision is highly compli- 
mentary to the University and its officials. The present syllabus 
has been in every school in the state and practically in the hands of 
every teacher for about five years. It has been worked over and 
worked out under varying conditions. Certain modifications must 
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ing, all matters over which there may be difference of opinion. 
This same principle may be applied to the revision of answer papers. 
The old college motto has a value here, " In doubtful things, liberty; 
in essentials, unity; in all things, charity." 

Prin. Frederick A. Cook — I agree with Prin. Hay ward in his 
admiration for the syllabus. I believe it is thoroughly good and 
practical. What few words I have to say will bear more directly on 
the Greek and Latin, as that is in the line of my work. I think I see 
a little tendency toward being too specific, and in order to be specific 
myself I will cite one or two cases in these departments. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of the first year's work under the head of the 
comparison of adjectives and adverbs, a few of the more common 
ones are selected. It would be better to mention the topic, and not 
go further into detail. 

In one or two cases there is not a careful discrimination between 
what is essential and what is practically non-essential. The state- 
ment is made under the subject of Greek that unless a student shows 
such a paper as will convince the examiners that he is fairly con- 
versant with the usual rules of accent, they will feel justified in re- 
fusing that paper however good it may be. That seems unreason- 
able. In my judgment the subject of Greek accent is a com- 
paratively unimportant one. Many of you may not agree with me. 
I am inclined to agree with the college professor mentioned this 
afternoon who ignored the whole subject. I do not know that I 
would go quite as far as that, yet the more I teach the topic the 
more I think it is something which is not important enough to war- 
rant such i)romincnce as the syllabus gives it. With these excep- 
tions, I agree that the regents syllabus in Greek and Latin calls for 
hearty commendation. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Prin. O. D. Robinson — So far as the subject of foreign lan- 
guages is concerned there is probably less difference of opinion 
than in regard to any other required subject in the whole syllabus. 
The course in Latin and Greek is one established' by long usage, 
even to the amount that shall be read and the order in which the 
authors shall be taken up. The colleges would like us to read mor< 
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than we do but unfortunately their desire is modified more or less 
by the ability of the pupils in high schools and academies. The 
subject has been fully and sufficiently illustrated in detail, and I 
agree heartily with all that has been said. 

In the first year there is a great deal of detail required that might 
be omitted. There is certainly work enough planned in ist year 
Latin for any class, and probably more work than most of the 
classes will do. ' 

The second or Caesar year is the most difficult part of the whole 

subject and I do not see that any modifications of the syllabus can 

heJp us. The year is the Waterloo of victory or of defeat to all 

Latin students, and all substitutions that have been attempted do 

not seem to remedy the matter very much. The teachers come to 

Caesar after a trial of the others or they seem to think it. 

necessary to read Caesar after reading the other authors. Perhaps 

Jthe requirements could not be changed very much, but there might 

be more leniency in regard to inspection of papers in 2d year 

X^tin, and possibly in the preparation of question papers. In the 

Caesar paper difficult questions in philology and extraneous ques- 

tiions of history should be omitted, and in the examination of the 

l>apers crudities in translating Caesar might be allowable which 

Afvould not be permissible in Virgil or Cicero. 

Trouble begins with the modern foreign languages. Precedents 
^re useless. There are no established courses of study ; colleges have 
^one little to help us. I understand the regents intend to put French 
^nd German on an equality with Latin. Why don't they do it? You 
^:an never make German or French equal to Latin if you give Latin 
four years and French or German three years. In a Latin diploma 
>'OU require 16 counts and in a French or German diploma only 12 
counts. There is need of careful revision here, and the authors 
should be as discriminatingly specified in German and French as in 
X^atin. If you give these foreign languages the same chance as the 
dead languages, and you ought, you should give them the same 
amount of time and treat them alike in every respect. If a scholar 
wants four years of German and three years of Latin why not let 
liim have it and give him a diploma for it? If he wants four years 
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Tlie early part of the course may be given profitably to the study 
of the general subject of physical geography, the pupil acquiring a 
working knowledge of the technic of physiography, including me- 
teorology and geology. Careful study should be devoted to the 
causes that determine the configuration of land masses, to the action 
of bodies of water, to the various atmospheric phenomena and to 
the interrelations of land, water and air. The distribution of plants 
and animals, and the influence of these organisms on the physical 
condition of the earth should be briefly treated. The earth should 
be studied also in its relation to the other members of the solar 
system, the field of astronomy being indicated to the pupil. 

Before the middle of the course, the intensive study of physical 
geography should begin. Though the dynamic forces of nature may 
not be thoroughly studied till the pupil has acijuired a more definite 
knowledge of physics, such forces may be considered in detail in 
their present operation, and hence by analogy in their past influence 
on the surface of the earth. A liberal time allowance for field work 
should be made, the action of the forces of nature being carefully 
observed during field trips with classes. Note taking should be an 
essential feature of the course, the notes to be transferred in neat 
form at the close of the trip to a special notebook for the subject in 
the hands of each pupil. The production of these notebooks may be 
required in connection with the examination. 

Tlie examination will include the following topics: 

I General description of the ^i^Iobc. Its size, form and mass; its rela- 
tion to the sun and moon and to the other members of the solar 
system; its origin according to the nebular hypothesis; the two prin- 
cipal motions of the earth, and the effect of these motions on the 
physical condition of the earth. The astronomic and geographic 
circles of the earth: the division of the surface of the globe into 
zones; latitude and longitude, and tlie differences of time. The -rs 

magnetic properties of the globe^ and the variation in the manifes 

tations of these properties in different parts. The internal heat ofi ^ 
the globe, methods of studying it, and its effect in producing wami^ 
springs, volcanoes and earthquakes and general movements of th 
earth's crust; nature and distribution of volcanoes and principaK 
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money to use, not how may the student body of the state receive the 
greatest good. So in regard to the EngHsh, the question seems to 
be '* how can w^e make the student read the greatest number of 
books," not ** how may the student be directed in his reading to 
acquire a love for good Hterature/' 

1 sincerely regret the discussion of the morning. I also regret 
the fact that so many books are in some of the reading courses. I 
would not presume to criticize the one who is responsible for the 
courses in reading, as they now exist ; but I am free to confess that 
in my judgment the average student in the high schools of this 
state would have a better appreciation of and greater love for good 
literature, if he read fewer books and came to a fuller knowledge of 
the literature and author. In a good book we find an author at his 
best. Whatever of culture and refinement he possesses we meet 
here. Let the pupil come into touch and companionship with the 
author, and think of him and speak of him as his friend. This will 
give high ideals to student life and strong character only comes 
from high ideals. ' 

The objective is to create a love for good literature and I claim 
that the hand-shaking method is not the ideal method. A desire to 
mingle in refined society is not created by taking the young man 
from place to place and merely giving him an introduction to the 
members of such society ; so a love of good literature is not created 
by a mere introduction to a great number of authors. 

I plead for fewer books in the reading courses, carefully selected, 
and more thoroughly studied. 

Prin. C. W. Evans — The position which English occupies in 
our educational system is paradoxic. The desires of those who wish 
that it might find its proper level as a study have not yet been real- 
ized because no two of them are agreed on any one point. In fol- 
lowing your discussions on this subject for several years past, I 
find that the point which has been most clearly established is that of 
the absence of a common basis of belief and of practice. The ques- 
tion what wc shall do in teaching EngHsh — the language to which 
we were born, the language in which the declaration of independence 
was written, the language in which have been expressed three fourths 
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of the ideas that have influenced the progress of the world for the 
last thousand years — is strangely enough the question with which 
we seem least able to deal. 

English is the most powerful language that the world has ever 
known. It contains in its literature more of living value than all 
other languages combined. Yet it has been so taught in the schools 
of America that a thorough dislike for the study of it has become 
one of our recognized school traditions. A large percentage of pub- 
lic school pupils study English in much the same spirit in which they 
lie abed with the measles in skating time, or indulge in a toothache 
on Thanksgiving day. This state of things is due primarily to faulty 
methods of instruction, and faulty methods of instruction are due in 
part to the ignorance of the teacher, and of those who map out 
courses of study, and in part to the stupidity of a large majority of 
tlie so-called textbooks on English. The elementary language 
books have teemed with such expressions as ** quality words " and 
" action words " and " complements,** and with long lists of insuf- 
ferably dull and meaningless sentences, that were supposed to de- 
velop a knowledge of the principles of syntax. Those intended for 
the higher grades have furnished lists of the same kind of sentences, 
interspersed with delectable rules, and exceptions, and cautions and 
so-called ** false syntax,'' as if there could be any such thing. And 
all this dry and sapless mass of rubbish, the Ufe-loving American 
youth has been required to study and expected to enjoy, regardless 
of the fact that it was contrary to his rational instincts, and did vio- 
lence to his intellectual well-being. The girl, with the greater 
docility of her sex, has submitted to the affliction with something 
like grace; but the boy under the promptings of his nascent instincts 
of independence, has yielded to superior force only after protesting 
that he " couldn't see no use of studyin* grammar." And the boy 
has been more than half right all these years. 

With all the marvelous resources of our language to furnish that 
which is suitable and interesting to every age, we Have consumed 
the time of childhood in grinding over hopeless paradigms and 
stupid lists of meaningless sentences. While we might have been 
gathering both knowledge and inspiration from a critical study of 
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clare in disgust that they have chiKlren in the fourth grade who can 
write better letters than that, and our cycle is thus complete. I have 
little sympathy with this pharisaical excusing of one's own incompe- 
tence by vilifying some one farther back in the course. 

Since time has demonstrated that the results of a system of in- 
struction are unsatisfactory, the conclusion is reasonable that there is 
something wrong with the system. \or is the remedy far to seek, 
lliere are some present who will recall that at one time the pupils 
in Latin were recjuired to spend the major portion of the first. year in 
committing paradigms and rules. After that came the detached 
sentence method. Then by way of a vigorous protest, there were 
some who went just as far the other way, and started the beginning 
classes on Caesar's Commentaries, The folly of this departure was 
soon recognized, and we now have ist year Latin books founded 
on such literature of the language as is adapted to the capacity of 
beginners. The same course of development is progressing in the 
matter of English. We are just now in the stage. in which the re- 
action from the mechanical routine has carried us too far the other 
way. The English reciuirements in our schools in the recent past 
have borne about the same relation to the needs and abilities of our 
pupils that the study of Caesar does to ist year Latin work; not 
objectionable in itself, but decidedly unsuited to the capacity of those 
for whom it is intended. The results are manifest in the friction 
which has followed, but it is reasonable to hope that fair-minded dis- 
cussion will bring about such an adjustment as will place the entire 
subject on its proper basis of dignity and attractiveness. It certainly 
is not right that our pupils should flock into the Latin and German 
classes, and have to be " rounded up " when the time comes for 
English. It is not right that so worthy a subject should continue 
to be so taught as to produce a feeling of repugnance among our 
pupils. Our young people should learn to respect our language as 
they respect our flag, because of its appeal to their patriotic impulses. 
1 suspect if the keeper of a boarding school had for years required 
his pupils to make one meal a day on corned beef hash, it would 
not give them the basis of an intelligent judgment concerning the 
merits of good fresh beefsteak as an article of diet. We might even 
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forgive a boy under such circumstances if he " didn't sec no use " 
of eating beef. So it is with the teaching of EngHsh. And I leave 
the suggestion for what it is worth that since the distaste for hashed 
EngHsh is so pronounced, it might be well to omit that form of it 
from our requirements. 

Prin. T. B. Lovell— The teacher of English should be himself a 
master of English. Whether he teaches the grammar and analysis 
of the language, the Hteraturc and history of it, or the best methods 
of expression, he must be qualified to do more than follow the sug- 
gestions of an outline or the guidance of a syllabus. We are re- 
quired to be able to express ourselves clearly and with force in con- 
versation, in discussion and in correspondence. 

To teach successfully in the granmiar grades the teacher should 
have a thorougli mastery of all that the high school can give in 
addition to a thorough preparation in the specific work which is 
undertaken. To teach English successfully in the higli school the 
teacher nmst have a thorough mastery of all that a good college or 
normal school can give in the department of English. The teacher 
of grammar and analysis should know far more tlian is contained 
in the usual textbooks on these subjects. A knowledge of the 
history of the language, its development, something of its litera- 
ture, and how best to express thought accurately in paragraph and 
in sentence is but a part of the recjuirements. 

To gain this knowledge the work in English in the high school, in 
the training classes and the normal schools must be strengthened. 
This strengthening must come from courses of one or tw-o years in 
normal schools, teachers colleges, or colleges of arts and sciences, 
given for a proper preparation in English for the teacher in the high 
school. No graduate of a normal scliool or of a college of a score 
of years ago was competent to teach English properly because he 
was a graduate of these institutions. Neither was the graduate of 
this year capable of doing the required good, work, unless he had 
had special training in English during liis course of study. There is 
a demand for trained men in the college. With trained men there, 
we get trained men and women in the high school, and with these in 
the high school we get trained teachers in the grades. It works 
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of view. The vast majority of pupils finish their education before 
they enter the high school, and as educators we shall be false to our 
trust if we do not teach them to write English correctly before they 
leave the grammar schools. 

Sup't J. L. Walthart — I have great faith in the regents office. 
I have never had occasion to criticize the action of the directors or 
the inspectors, and hence I come with some reluctance to give my 
testimony at this testimony meeting in regard to English. I feel 
somewhat as the good brother did who was asked to say what the 
Lord had done for him during the past week, and he arose and said 
" nothing to brag of.'' The real good that we are getting from the 
English at present is, in my opinion, nothing to brag of. Each 
teacher, although he may have his specialty, should recognize the 
fact that there are other subjects in the course equally as important. 
I believe that this fact is not sufficiently recognized in the require- 
ments for English at the present time. We were told in the able 
address last night that whatever our theories might be, we must face 
the facts, and the facts are that at the present time the English is not 
a success and is not satisfactory under the present conditions. The 
standard may not be too high, I believe it is not higher than it 
should be, but that standard should be reached, and must be reached, 
by a gradual growth, and that gradual growth must be nurtured by 
wisdom and common sense. My faith in the regents office leads me 
to say that I would be willing to leave this subject there for final 
settlement. I suppose, Mr Chairman, we must leave it there any- 
way, and whatever we may say on the subject will perhaps not 
affect the result. I will simply suggest that it be left there with the 
recommendation that revision in English, general, complete and 
immediate, is necessarv. 

Prin. J. G. Allen — What we have just listened to with reference 
to bad English corresponds vcr}' well with the condition of things 
I find in my school. It frequently happens that when boys and girls 
come to the office, sometimes for discipline and sometimes for some- 
thing else, I am compelled to say, " Jennie, or Charlie, that is not 
good English. From what grammar school did you come? " This 
whole matter is deplorable and the regents syllabus is responsible 
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munication (we get that before entering the secondary school and 
can keep it if we practise enough) but to get at the literature, that 
great body of English literature which has so much in it that stimu- 
lates the imagination, that has a content that is valuable because it 
will keenly interest us in esthetic and intellectual lines, valuable 
beyond words to my mind. This I wish to get at and I wish to 
have my pupils get at it and to have the stimulus of it. If I do not 
do this, I do not believe I succeed in doing what they as English 
speaking people have a right to expect. For that reason I hope 
that the course which has been described will be continued, but I 
should like to see it completed not quite in the way suggested. I 
should like to see a thoroughly good three years' work of genuine 
English literature with which the pupil might go on for a fourth year. 
Wherein he might for instance correlate English histor}' with some 
period of literature, English history of the time of Elizabeth with the 
literature of that age, for example, making the work intensive and 
letting it follow the three years of work already laid down. If this 
could be done it would give a sequence in the study of English that 
to my mind is very desirable. 
The conference took a recess at up. m. 

Thursday moming^ 

Prin. Fosdick introduced a resolution demanding changes in 
the question papers in English which was not adopted. 

Prin. S. R. Brown — I do not believe that I understand the 
meaning of this resolution. What is meant by " demanding "? Do 
we refer to the person who may make up the questions, or the 
inspector who may have the English work in charge, or to what? 

Prin. T. O. Baker— It seems to me that the resolution is too 
strong. There may be objections, there are objections, but to bring 
up a resolution and ask our principals to vote for that resolution, as 
sweeping as that is, I for one do not want to commit myself in that 
way. If the resolutions are so changed as to specify in what par- 
ticulars these questions are not just, and are not comprehensible^ I 
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Prof. Wickes always carries everything by storm, he deserves to; 
but notwithstanding all that has been said, I want to ask the con- 
sideration of this one question: Is it not for the interests of our 
schools not to drop civics, but to have it correlated with American 
history? As has been said on this floor this morning, the mass 
of detail is so immense that no school can do justice to anything so 
vast, and the question I submit is, w^ould it not be wise, while we 
extend the course in American history to one year, to adopt in it the 
teachings of civics so far as the constitutions of the state and nation 
are concerned, the United States constitution and the state consti- 
tution being the ground work for our civics teaching along with 
our American history? There is something that is absolutely 
definite. 

In regard to New York history, I am glad to agree with the ex- 
cellent paper that was read, that its importance does not merit* the 
two counts. I>ut I nuist respectfully differ from the gentleman who 
read the paper in regard to the Roman and Grecian history. I have 
said on this floor more than once that I believe, what many of you 
believe, that the roots of American history go back to Rome and 
Greece, and I believe that instead of diminishing, we ought to in- 
crease the power of those histories as educational needs. I would 
have each of them made a 20 weeks studv with two counts. I be- 
lieve they richly deserve it. In regard to advanced American 
history, let that stand. It is excellent and it gives opportunity for 
the mature study of American history, of which every student ought 
to have the privilege if he desires. In regard to French history, 
of course the regents will decide whether or not that is to be retained. 
I would like very much to see the lives of men the special topics, 
so that in the study of history we can have its twin sister biography. 
I think a year's course of biography covering the world's g^eat men 
would be vastly more profitable for our schools than is our general 
history of today. If we are to have general history it would seeir 
it ought to cover a year, and if we can not have a year for it, I woul 
rather not have it at all. 

Prin. H. T. Skerritt — I would strongly favor devoting 20 wee 
to Roman and Greek history, both given in one examination, j 
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the identity of the civics. I think that the schools supported by the 
state and for the state should have a knowlcdfj^e of the state. I do 
not believe in losing the identity of the technic and mechanical 
part of our own civic life and exalting those old fellows who lived 
2000 years ago. 1 do not believe we need Roman and Greek his- 
tory for a whole year. If you want to give the ancients some time 
and attention, place your efforts on their languages. I do not 
believe nianv classical teachers here think that thev have too much 
time for those subjects today, and if you wish to obtain the most 
profitable results from the classics put your time on their literature, 
on their language, not on the mere details of some few things 
they did or did not do. Perscmally 1 am sorry that at present so 
little regard is paid to the classics by men who owe to the classics a 
good measure of their material prosperity and success. We are kill- 
ing these subjects ourselves, it is not the public nor the children that 
are doing it. How many students in your high school are seeking 
the classics? Look at the salaries we are paying classical teachers 
for the little work done in the average country high school. There 
is going to come a time when you will see a line of demarcation 
between the city high school and the other high schools of the 
state. We do not need more Roman or more Grecian history in 
the countrv ; we do need more American historv and more civics. 

Prin. J. G. Allen — We can not teach too much history. We can 
not teach too nuich civics. P)Ut 1 should think as readily of sep- 
arating geography from the study of history as I would of separat- 
ing civics from the study of history. I should think as readily of 
separating laboratory work from the study of physics as I would of 
separating civics from the study of United States history. Tliey 
belong together. I do not see how we can teach American history 
without teaching civics. 1 am thoroughly and heartily in sympathy 
with putting civics and American history into both the grammar 
and high school courses and letting them come along at the proper 
time. 

I would add to Prin. Farr's suggestion that we have the constitu- 
tion of the state of New York and the constitution of the United 
States in the grades and the same in the Rochester high school. 
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At the meeting of the conference held in New York, May 29-30, 
1899, it was ordered that a suininary of the proceedings of the var- 
ious meetings of the conference be printed for distribution to the 
members of the various bixHes represented. 

To guard against possible misinterpretation of the action of the 
conference, the secretary was instructed to incorporate into his 
record of its proceedings a statement of the fact that, by the terms 
of its organization, its work is limited to recommendations designed 
to secure uniform college entrance reciuirements in English. These 
recommendations are made to the several organizations represented 
in the conference, but are not to be regarded as expressions of the 
views of such organizations till formally adopted by them. Col- 
leges and other educational institutions are bound by the action of 
the conference and of the organizations represented in it only so far 
as thev individuallv and officiallv sanction such action. 

• m w 

First meeting, New York, May 17-19, 1894 

AHRinGEI) REPORT OF THE MEETING 

The first steps toward the unification of college entrance require- 
ments in English were taken by the Association of colleges and pre- 
paratory schools of the middle states and Maryland, at its first an- 
nual convention,^ held at Cc^lumbia university, Dec. 1-2, 1893. On 
December 2, Prin. Wilson I^^arrand. of Newark academy, read a 
paper on English in the preparatory school, in which he deplored, 



'In 1887 the CollcRC association of Pennsylvania was formed; in 1888 
it became the Collej^e association of the middle states and Maryland; in 
1892-93 it admitted ])rei)aratory schools to membership, and ag^in changed 
its name. 
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In executive session, the conference adopted the following report, 
with the understanding that it should be presented for ratification 
to each of the bodies represented in the conference: 

Books for 1901 

The conference recommends: 
That the books set for reading and practice, for the years 1901 and 
1902, be the following: 

Shakspci^e's Merchant of Venice; Pope's Iliad, books i, 6, 22, 24; 
The Sir Roger de Coverley papers in the Spectator; Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge's Ancient mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe; 
Cooper's Last of the Mohicans; Tennyson's Princess; Lowell's Vision 
of Sir Launfal; George Eliot's Silas Marner. 

That the books set for study and practice, for the years 1901 and 
1902, be the following: 

Shakspere's Macbeth; Milton's Lycidas, Comus, Uallegro, and // 
penseroso; Burke's Speech on conciliation with America; Macaulay's 
Essays on Milton and Addison. 

The conference also reconmiends: 

That there be inserted at the end of the statement of the require- 
ments for reading and practice the following sentence: 

In preparation for this part of the requirement, it is important that the 
candidate shall have been instructed in the fundamental principles of 
rhetoric. 

That there be inserted at the end of the statement of the require- 
ments for study and practice the following sentence: 

In addition, the candidate may be required to answer questions involving 
the essentials of English grammar, and questions on the leading facts in 
those periods of English literary history to which the prescribed works 
belong. ' 

The conference is in favor of the preparation and recommenda- 
tion of an additional Hst of books for voluntary reading, and ap- 
pointed a committee of five, consisting of Messrs Scott, Briggs, Far- 
rand, Baskervill and Miss Jordan, to prepare such a list of books, 
to be presented at the next n^peting of the conference. 

The conference believes that, so far as is practicable, colleges 
should require clear and idiomatic English in all examination papers 
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and notebooks written by candidates for admission. Teachers are 
requested to insist on the use of good English as an essential part of 
the pupil's training in his translations from foreign languages, and 
in whatever he writes or speaks on any subject in the school course. 
The conference adjourned, to meet in Philadelphia during the 
week of the next meeting of the Modern language association of 
America, Dec. 27-31, 1897. At this time the committees appointed 
to prepare a list of books for voluntary reading and to consider the 
advisability of issuing a more detailed statement of the requirements, 
and suggestions for a course of study in preparation for them, will 
present their reports. 

Fourth meeting, Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1897 

There were present as delegates: from the Commission of colleges 
in New England on admission examinations, Professors C. T. Win- 
chester, Albert S. Cook, and L. B. R. Briggs; from the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the middle states and Mary- 
land, Professors Francis H. Stoddard and G. R. Carpenter, and Prin. 
"Wilson Farrand; from the New England association of colleges and 
preparatory schools, Dr Frank A. Hill, Prof. Mary A. Jordan, and 
H. G. Buehler; from the North central association of teachers 
of English, Prof. Fred N. Scott and Prin. C. N. French; and from 
the Association of colleges and preparatory schools of the southern 
states. Prof. J. B. Henneman. 

This being an adjourned meeting of the conference, Prof. Stod- 
dard was retained as chairman, and Prof. Cook as secretary. A re- 
port having been presented by the committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of issuing a more detailed statement of the require- 
nients, it was, after discussion, 

Voted, That the conference recommends : 

1 That English be studied throughout the primary and secondary 
school courses, and, when possible, for at least three periods a week 
during the four years of the high school course. 

2 That the prescribed books be regarded as a basis for such wider « « 
courses of English study as the schools may arrange for themselves. 
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Fifth meeting, New York, May 29-30, 1899 

There were present as delegates : from the Commission of colleges 
in New England on admission examinations, Professors C. T. Win- 
chester and Albert S. Cook; from the Association of colleges and 
preparatory schools of the middle states and Maryland, Professors 
Francis H. Stoddard and Franklin T. Baker, and Prin. Wilson Far- 
rand ; from the New England association of colleges and preparatory 
schools, Dr Frank A. Hill, Prof. Mary A. Jordan, and H. G. 
Buehler; from the North central association of teachers of English, 
Professors Fred N. Scott and W. W. Cressv and Prin. C. N. French ; 
and from the University of the State of New York, Dr Charles 
Davidson. 

The conference organized by appointing Prof. Stoddard as chair- 
man, and Prof. Cook as secretary. 

A statement having been made to the effect that a list of books, 
purporting to be one recommended by the conference for voluntary 
reading, had been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the secre- 
tary was instructed to ascertain whether the fact was as reported, 
and in such event to make the proper representations to Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

A suggestion as. to the choice of prescribed books, which had 
been sent by the English department of Wellesley college to the 
Commission of colleges in New England, was received from the 
latter body, and read. 

The conference recommended : 

That the books set for reading and practice for the years 1903, 
1904 and 1905, be the following: 

5hakspere's Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar; The Sir Roger 
de Coverley papers in the Spectator; Goldsmitirs Vicar of Wakefield; 
Coleridge's Ancient mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe; Carlyle*s Essay on 
Burns; Tennyson's Princess; Lowell's Vision of SirLaunfal; George 
Eliot's Silas Marncr. 

That the books set for study and practice, for the years 1903, 1904 
and 1905, be the following: 

Shakspere's Macbeth; Milton's Lycidas, Comus, Uallegro, and // 
penseroso; Burke's Speech on conciliation with America; Macaulay's 
Essays on Milton and Addison. 
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Lowell. Riglow papers; Poems. 

Macaulay. Essays ; Lays of ancient Rome. 

Malory. King Arthur. 

Mandeville. 

Marco Polo. 

Milton. Conius ; II ponseroso : L'allo?:ro ; Lycidas ; Paradise lost. 

Montaigne. Selected essays. 

Motley. Rise of the Dutch republic. 

Newman. Idea of a university. 

Palgrrave. Golden treasury ^First reriesV 

Farkman. Conspiracy of Tontiac ; Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Percy. Reliques. 

Plato. Apology of Socrates ; Phaedo ; Phaedrus. 

Plutarch. Lives. 

Poe. Poems ; Tales. 

Pope. Essay on man ; Rape of the lock. 

Beade. The cloister and the hearth. 

Prescott. Conquest of Mexico ; Conquest of Peru. 

Buskin. King of the golden river; Sesame and lilies; Selections. 

Scott. Abbot; Ivanhoe; Kenilworth; Lady of the lake; Lay of the last 
minstrel; Marmion; Old mortality; Quentin Durward; Talisman; 
Woodstock. 

Shakspere. As you like it ; Hamlet ; Julius Caesar ; King Lear ; 
Macbeth ; Merchant of Venice ; Midsummer night's dream ; Tempest ; 
Twelfth night ; the t>lays concerned with English history. 

Shelley. Selections. 

Sophoclee. Antigone ; Oedipus King (Jebb's or Plumptre's transU- 
lation). 

Spenser. Faerie queene. 

Stevenson. David Balfour ; Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde ; Kidnapped ; 
Poems ; Treasure island. 

Stowe. Uncle Tom's cabin. 

Swift. Gulliver's travels. 

Tacitus. Agricola ; Germania. 

Taylor, Bayard. Views afoot. 

Tennyson. Poems. 

Thackeray. English humorists ; Henry Esmond ; Pendennis ; Four 
Georges; Newcomes; Vanity fair. 

Thoreau. Walden. 

Thucydides. (Jowett's translation). 

Trevelyan. Life of Macaulay. 

TyndalL Hours of exercise in the Alps. 

Webster. First Bunker hill oration; Plymouth oration. 

White. Natural history of Selbome. 

Whittler. Snow bound ; Tent on the beach. 

WordBworth. Selections. 
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The secretary was instructed to secure the printing of the minutes 
of this and the two previous meetings, together with an account of 
the earlier proceedings of the conference, as soon as practicable; 
and the chairman and secretary were authorized to provide a number 
of copies not to exceed 2500 and to distribute them to the secretaries 
of the respective bodies represented in the conference. 

The secretary was instructed to express the thanks of the con- 
ference to the authorities of New York university and of the Uni- 
versity Place church for the provision of rooms for the use of the 
conference. 

The conference thereupon adjourned. 

Albert S. Cook 

Secretary 
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ATTENDANTS 



AT 



14th Annual Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 



Under names of institutions those not specially designated arc teachers 
and instructors. 



University staff 

Administrative department, i Melvil De\vey(Amherst), M. A., secre- 
tary; 2 Henry I. Knickerbocker, head clerk. 

College and High School departments. 3 James Russell Parsons jr. 
(Trinity), M. A., director; 4 Henry L. Taylor (Syracuse), Ph. D., direc- 
tor's assistant; 5 Edward S. Frisbee (Amherst), M.A. D.D., assistant; 
6 Frederic M. Baker. af^f^aratHs clerk. 

Inspection di7'ision. 7 Charles F. Wheelock (Cornell), B. S., head inspec- 
tor; 8 Charles N. Cobb (Syracuse), M. A.; 9 Arthur G. Clement (Roches- 
ter), M. A,; 10 Charles Davidson (Yale), M.A. Ph.D.; 11 Eugene W. 
Lyttle (Hamilton), M.A. Ph.D.; 12 S. Dwi^ht Arms (Hamilton), M. A.; 
13 I. O. Crissy; 14 James H. Gibson, inspectors. 

INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY 

Colleges for men 

Hobart college. 15 IVcs. Robert E. Jones (Williams), B.A. S.T.D. 
University of Rochester. 16 Prof. Henry F. Burton (Michigan). 

Colleges for men and women 

Alfred university. 17 Pres. Boothe C. Davis (Alfred and Ya!c). Ph. D. 

•Syracuse university. 18 Dean Albert Leonard (Ohio), M.A. Ph.D.; 
19 Prof. Richard Jones (Iowa and Heidelberg), Ph. D. 

Keuka college. 20 Dean Edward C. Hayes (Bates college and Chicago), 
M. A. 

Schools of pedagogy 

University of Buffalo, school of pedagogy. 21 Susan F. Chase. 

Academies, high schools and academic departments 

Adams Center union school. 22 Prin. V. C. Warrincr (Potsdam normal 
school). 

Afton union school. 23 Prin. Charles S. Gibson (Portland normal 
school). 

Akron high school. 24 Prin. Orson Warren (Geneseo normal school). 
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.^^^ xugH school. 25 Prill. Oscar D. Robinson (Dartmouth), M. A. 
Ph. D.; 26 Horatio M. Pollock (Union and Leipzig), Ph. D. 

Albion high school. 27 Sup't Mrs F. A. Greene (Rochester); 28 Prin. 
Edward P. Smith (Rochester), B. A.; 29 Mary E. Steele (Brockport nor- 
mal school). 

Alexander high school, jo Prin. Perry H. Kidder (Buffalo normal 
school). 

Alexandria Bay union school. 31 John G. Peck (Hamilton), M. A. 

Alfred academy. 32 Prin. Earl P. Saunders (Alfred), M. A. 

Allegany high school. 33 Prin. Burdette Phillips (Fredonia normal 
school). 

Andover union schooL 34 Prin. J. L. Grantier (Cornell). 

Attica high school. 35 Prin. A. M. Preston (Indiana) M. A. 

Ausable Forks union school. 36 Theodore F. Brookins (Colgate), 

B. S. 

Bainbridge high school. 37 Prin. F. W. Crumb (Alfred), M. A. 

Baldwinsville academy. 38 Prin. Horace D. Rickard (Oneonta nor- 
mal school). 

Ballston Springs high school. 39 Prin. A. A. Lavery (Middlebury), 
M. A. 

Batavia high schooL 40 Sup't John Kennedy. 

Bath-on-the-Hudson union school. 41 Prin. William H. Good (Cen- 
tral), M.A. Ph.D. 

Bergen high school. 43 Prin. E. A. Ladd (Cornell), Ph. B. 

Bergen high school. 43 Prin. E. A. Ladd (Cornell), Ph. B. 

Binghamton high school. 44 Sup't R. H. Halsey (Williams). 

Black Biver union school. 45 Prin. William H. Burgess. 

Bolivar high school. 46 E. E. McDowell (Geneseo normal school). 

Boonville high schooL 47 Prin. Walter T. Coupcr (Hamilton), M. A. 

Borough of Queens, New York. 48 Sup't Edward L. Stevens (Hamil- 
ton), M. A. 

Brasher and Stockholm high school. 49 Prin. H. P. Baum (Potsdam 

Tiormal school). 

Brewster high school. 50 Prin. Herbert G. Reed (Rochester), B. A. 
Broadalbin union school. 51 George Fenton, president board of education. 
Brooklyn manual training high school. 52 Prin. Charles D. Larkins. 
Brushton union school. 53 Prin. E. L. Hulett (Potsdam normal school). 
Buffalo schools. 54 Sup't Henry P. Emerson (Rochester), M. A. 
Burdette high school. 55 Prin. John Probes (Cortland normal school). 
Caledonia union school. 56 Prin. E. L. Morrison. 
Cambridge high school. 57 Prin. E. E. Smith (Amherst), B. A. 
Camden high school. 58 Prin. H. T. Skerritt (Oswego normal 

school). 

Canajoharie high school. 59 Prin. Schuyler F. Herron (Syracuse), 

1^1. A. 

Canandaigua high school. 60 Sup't J. C. Norris; 61 Prin. F. Z. Lewis. 
Ganastota union school. 62 Prin. G. H. Ottaway (Hamilton), M. A. 
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Greene high schooL 132 Prin. William N. Harris (Geneseo), B. A. 

GrlfELth institute and union school. 133 Prin. W. S- Steele (Hamilton), 
M.A. LL.B. 

Samburg high school. 134 Prin. William B. Cliriswell (Brockport 
normal school and Cornell), Ph. B. 

Hamilton high school. 135 Prin. Charles H. Van Tuyl (Cortland nor- 
mal school). 

Hammondsport high school. 136 Prin. Myron C. Plough (N. Y. S. 
normal college). 

Hannibal union school. 137 Prin Sherman Wooster (Oswego normal 
school). ' i .* i-fl 

Herkimer high school. 138 Sup't A. J. Merrell (Rochester), B. A, 
M. A. 

Seirmon union school. 139 Prin. James Harrigan (St Lawrence). B. S. 

Highland Falls union school. 140 Prin. M. H. Dusinbury (Geneseo 
normal school). 

Hilton union school. 141 Prin. William R. True (Brockport normal 
school). 

Hobcurt high school. 142 Prin. George J. Dann (Union). B. A. 

Holland Patent high school. 143 Prin. D. H. Naylor (Hamilton), 
B. A. 

Homer academy and union school. 144 Prin. L. H. Tuthill (Cornell), 
B. A. M. A. 

Honeoye Falls high school. 145 Prin. L. A. Toepp (Griffith institute). 

Hoosick Falls high school. 146 Sup't H. II. Snell (Alfred). Ph. B.; 
147 Prin. B. Frank Cooley (Brockport normal school and Rochester). 

HomellsTilltf high school. 148 Prin. Elmer S. Redman (Illinois 
Wesleyan), M.A. Ph.D. 

Horseheads union school. 140 Prin. G. Turner Miller. 

Hudson River institute, Clavercck. 150 Vice-Prin. A. Lincoln Travis 

(Syracuse), M. A. 
Huntingrton high school. 151 Prin. Saiiford L. Cutler (Amherst), M. A. 
nion high school. 152 Sup't and Prin. Judson I. Wood (Brown). 
Irondequoit union school. 153 Prin. John Greene. 
Irvinerton high school. 154 Prin. R. A. McDonald (Potsdam normal 

school). 

Islip high school. 155 Prin. M. I. Hunt (Oswego normal school). 

Ithaca high school. 156 Prin. F. D. Boynton (Middlebury Vt. college); 
157 Elmer E. Bogart (Cornell), B. A. 

Jamestown high school. 158 Prin. A. N. Taylor (Michigan). B. S. 

Jameeville union school. 159 Prin. G. T. Fuggle. 

Johnstown high school. 160 Prin. Alvin A. Lewis (Alfred), B. A. 

Pd.B. 
Kingstown free academy. t6t Prin. M. J. Michael (Tufts), M. A. " 

ToL Fargeville union school. 162 Prin. B. G. Pooler. 
Lake George union school. 163 Prin. George C. Perry (Union), B. S. 
Lake Placid union school. 164 Prin. W. Almon Andrews (BuflFalo nor- 
mal school). 
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Lancaater high school. 165 Prin. Burt B. Farnsworth (Buffalo normai 

college). 

lianaingburg academy. 166 Prin. C. T. R. Smith cWilliams), M. A. 

La Salle academy. 167 Brother Heeboriaii (Queen's college, Ont.), B. A., 
head master. 

Lawrence high school. 168 Prin. Fred De L. King (N. Y. S. normal 

college). 

Leavenworth institute. 169 Prin. J. W. Fowler (Hamihon), M. A. 

Le Boy high school. 170 Prin. J. C. Benedict (Geneseo normal school), 
Ph. B.; 171 F. K. Sutlcy (Geneseo normal school), Ph.B. 

Leatershire union school. 172 Prin. £. T. Graves. 

Lewiston union school. 173 Prin. W. J. Greene (Geneseo normal school). 

Liberty high school. 174 Prin. Louis S. Odell (Oneonta normal school). 

Littlefalls high school. 175 Prin. C. H. Warfield (Hamilton), M. A. 

Little Valley union school. 176 Prin. George E. Waller. 

Liverpool union school. 177 Prin. Manford D. Green (N. Y. S. normal 
college). 

Livonia high school. 178 Prin. William H. Cone (Geneseo normal and 
Mt Hope college), B. A. 

Lockport high school. 179 Sup't Enmiet Belknap (Marietta college, 
Ohio), M. A.; 180 Prin. Edward Hayward (Union), Ph. D. 

Long Island city high school. 181 Prin. P. E. Demarest (New York 
university), Pd. D. 

Lyndonville union school. 182 Prin. J. H. Filer. 

Lyons high school. 183 Prin. W. H. Kinney (Rochester), M. A. 

McLean union school. 184 Prin. James A. Shea (Cortland normal school). 

Macedon union school. 185 Prin. G. II. Cullings (Geneseo normal school). 

Madrid union school. 186 Prin. Frank H. Wallace (Potsdam normal 
school). 

Mamaroneck union school. 187 Prin. S. J. Preston (Middlebury college), 
M. A. 

Marathon union school. 188 Prin. W. A. Coon. 

Massena union school. 189 Prin. Edwin C. Hogmire (Mount Hope), 
M. A. 

Masten Park high school, Buffalo. 190 Prin. F. S. Fosdick (Rochester), 
M. A. 

Matteawan union school. 191 Prin. G. R. Miller (Syracuse), Ph. B. 

Medina high school. 192 Prin. T. H. Armstrong (Brockport normal 
school). 

Mexico academy. 193 Prin. A. W. Skinner (Syracuse), B. A. 

Middleburg high school. 194 Prin. Edwin F. Norton (Yale), M. A. 
Ph. D. 

Middle Granville union school. 195 Prin. Leon J. Cook (N. Y. S. nor- 
mal college), Pd. B. 

Middleport high school. 196 Prin. Frederick R. Stevens (Brockport 
normal school). 

Mineville high school. 197 Prin. S. D. McClellan (Plattsburg normal 
school). 
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Mohawk high school. 198 Trin. S. A. Watson (Hobart), M. A. 

Moravia high school, igt) Prin. John D. Bigelow (Hamilton). 

Morris high school. 200 Prin. Frank Stanbro (N. Y. S. normal college). 

Morristown union school., joi Prin. \V. L. Avery. 

Mount Morris high school. 202 Prin. L. N. Steele (Hamilton), B. A. 

Mount Upton union school, joj Prin. J. 11. Grain (Oneonta normal). 

Mount Vernon high school. J04 Siip't Charles E. Nichols; 205 Prin. 

A. B. Davis (Hamilton), Ph. B. M.A. 

Mumford union school. 206 Prin. Fayette \V. Van Zile. 

MunnjBville union school, joy Prin. F. M. Wiggins (N. Y. S. normal 
college). 

Munro collegiate institute, Elbridge. 208 Prin. L. G. Turney (Geneseo 
normal school). 

Naples high school. J09 Prin. William C. XoH (Illinois Wcslcyan). Ph. B. 

Newark high school. 210 Prin. Charles A. Hamilton (Rochester). M. A. 

Newark Valley high school. 211 Prin. J. S. Kingsley (Chicago), Ph. B. 
M.A.; 212 Vicc-Prin. Arthur E. Beldcn (Cortlantl normal school). 

New Berlin union school, jij Prin. Arthur R. Mason (Cortland normal 

school). 

New Hartford union school. 214 Prin. A. M. Scripture (Hamilton), 

M. A. 
Newport union school. 215 Prin. D. N. Boynton (Potsdam normal 

school). 

New Rochelle high school. ji6 Sup't I. E. Young. 

Niagara Falls high school. 217 Thomas B. Lovcll (Rochester), M. A.; 
218 R. A. Taylor (Potsdam normal). 

Nichols union school. 210 Prin. Edson L. Moore (Geneseo normal 
school). 

North Olean union school. 220 Prin. Fred \V. Mundt (Allegany). 

Northport union school. 221 Prin. Benjamin J. Wightman (Union). 

North Tarrytown union school. 222 Prin. N. H. Dumond. 

North Tonawanda high school. 22^^ Sup't Clinton S. Marsh (Cornell). 

North ville union free school. 224 Prin. F. Johnson (Geneseo normal 

school). 
Oakfield union school. 22$ Prin. A. H. Downey (Buffalo normal college). 
Ogdensburg schools. 22b Sup't Barney Whitney, M. A. 
Olean high school. 227 Prin. Olin Wilson Wood (Syracuse), Ph. B. 
Oneida high school. 228 Prin. Frank W. Jennings (Hamilton), Ph. D. 
Ontario union school. 229 Prin. M. II. Bigelow (Geneseo normal school). 
Orchard Park high school. 230 Prin. A. K. Hoag (Oberlin). 
Oriskany Falls union school. 231 Prin. Robert B. Searlc (Hamilton), 

B. A. 

Oriskany union school. 232 Prin. William M. Wood (N. Y. S. normal 

college). 
Oswego high school. 2^3 Prin. Charles W. Richards (Oswego normal 

school). 
Ovid union school. 234 Prin. Lewis H. Clark jr (Cornell). 
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Owego free academy. 235 Prin. E. J. Peck (Williams), B. A. M.A. 

LL. D. 
Painted Post union school. 236 Prin. Bion E. Hicks (Brockport normal 

school). 

Palatine Bridge union school, z^-j Prin. Charles E. Keck (Hamilton), 
B. A. 

Palmyra high schooL 238 Prin. W. J. Deans (St Lawrence). 

Panama union school. 239 Prin. John M. Crofoot (Cornell), B. A. 

Parish high school. 240 Prin. Edwin Cornell (N. Y. S. normal college), 
Pd. B. 

Parker high school. 241 Prin. Edgar W. Ames (Williams and N. Y. S. 

normal college), Pd. B. 

Patchog^e high school. 242 Prin. W. E. Gordon (N. Y. S. normal col- 
lege), Pd. D. 

Patterson union school. 243 Prin. Fred C. White (Alfred), B. A. 

Penn Yan academy. 244 Sup't Jay Crissey (Chicago); 245 Prin. Howard 
Conant (Union), B. A. 

Perry high school. 246 Prin. William II. Adams (Syracuse). 

Phelps union and classical school. 247 Prin. Willis Arnold Ingalls 

(Cornell), B. S. ' . 

Phoenix high school. 248 Prin. Edwin J. Howe (Gencsco normal school). 
Plattsburg high school. 249 Sup't James G. Riggs (Amherst), M. A. 
Pocantico Hills union school. 250 Prin. Mary Schuyler Hamilton (N. Y. 

S. normal college). 
Port Byron high school. 251 Prin. William L. Harris (Syracuse), B. A. 
Port Henry high school. 252 Prin. P. F. Burke (Middlebury college), 

M. A. ;. '. li 

Port Jefferson union school. 253 Prin. E. D. Myers (Oneonta normal 

school). ' 

Port Jervis high school. 254 «Prin. Edwin H. Bugbee (St Lawrence), 

M. A. 

Poughkeepsie high school. 255 Prin. James Winne. 

Pulaski academy and union school. 256 Prin. Charles Melville Bean 

(Cornell), B. S. 
Bed Hook union school. 257 Prin. D. C. Lehman. 
Bemflen union school. 258 Prin. Andrew J. MacElroy (Cornell), B.S. 
Bensselaer Falls union school. 259 Prin. Abram H. Wiggins (N. Y". S. 

normal college). 

Bichfleld Springs high school. 260 Prin. J. Anthony Bassett (Roches- 
ter), M. A. 

Bichville union school. 261 Prin. J. R. Gillett (St Lawrence), B. A. 

Biverhead union school. 262 Prin. George A. Brown. 

Boohester free academy. 263 Prin. John G. Allen (Oswego normal 
school); 264 Prof. A. L. Arey. 

« Deceased 
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Troy g^raxnmar school. 398 Prin. F. A. Cook; Grammar school no. 3. 

,V}g Prill. E. A. Frye. 

Wayne county. 400 Rufus X. I^ackus (Colgate). Ph. B.. school commis- 
sioner. 

Not officially connected with educational institutions 

401 Adams. J. S.. Ginn & Co. 

402 Bacon. II. D. 

403 Bardeen, C. W. (Yale), B. A. 

404 Cuniiniiifjv. F. L., Milton Bradley Co. 

405 Fddison, Cliarlcs. 

406 Ellsworth. Jesse A. ( Middlehury), M. A.. Macmillan Co. 

407 Field, Geor^rc C. 

408 Gillctt. Charles (Syracuse). B. A., class teacher^ Eddytown. 

409 Hall. M. B. 

410 lloj^don. V. C. (Tufts). B. A., Ginn & Co. 

411 Ives, William H. (.Syracuse). M. A.. Macmillan Co. 
41J Kimplrm, 'i\ II. (Weslcyan). M. A.. D. C. Heath & Co. 

413 Kneeland, R. A. (Geueseo normal school). American book co. 

414 Mc(;ill. K. J., B. A.. .Silver, Burdett & Co. 

415 McNutt. Randolph. 

416 Pettit, William F. (Hamilton and N. Y. S. normal college), B. A. 
Pd. B. 

417 Potter, Albert J. (Michigan). B. A., Henry Holt & Co. 

418 Rich, J. F. (Wesleyan), (.linn & Co. 

419 Rockwell, J(dui C. (Pots<lani normal school). 

420 Smith, V'. J. (Wesleyan), B. A.. Allyn & Bacon. 

421 Soulhwortli. !•'. I*'. (Harvard), B. A., Ginn & Co. 

422 Wilson, C. H.. Grand Rai)i<ls school furniture co. 

423 Winchell. Y.. A., ^^aynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

424 Wise. Frank, Macmillan Co. 
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PREFACE 



Heretofore all question papers used at' examinations conducted by 
the University, including those set for academic, professional and 
technical tests, have been published in the same volume. The 
papers for 1899 are divided into high school and college tests, and 
are put out in separate bulletins.* This bulletin contains the pre- 
liminary tests prescribed for admission to the high school, and aca- 
demic tests in all subjects in which examinations have been held 
to meet the varying needs of the secondary schools of the state, 
including the tests prescribed by law for admission to professional 
study. 

More than 450,000 answer papers were written in 1899 by secondary 
school students and about 25,000 by caindidates for admission to 
professional study. Papers of academic students are first rated at 
the schools and only those deemed worthy of 75^1^ are forwarded 
to the University for final review. Of these 30,000 are rejected 
annually by University examiners. Tests for professional students 
are conducted by University examiners and are rated only by mem- 
bers of the University staff. About 6ojif of all academic answer 
papers, including those written by professional students, are accepted 
annually. 

In 1890 President Eliot wrote a careful criticism of regents ex- 
aminations in which he said that so long as they were conducted 
at the secondary schools by the principals or deputies without su- 
pervision by the regents, they could not command the confidence 
which independent examinations, conducted by the agents of the 
regents, would command. For some years now the regents have 
tried simultaneously both methods of conducting examinations and 
the average per cent of accepted papers has proved to be almost 
exactly the same, whether the tests are conducted at the schools 

« Recent editions of the papers for 1898 are published separately. 
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High School Department 

156TH EXAMINATION 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Wednesday, September 28, 1898 — 9 . 15 a. m. to 12 . 15 p. m., only 



Answer questions 14-ts and eight of the others but no more. If more 
than eight of the others are answered only the first eight answers will 
be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Analyze by diagram or otherwise the following sentence: 
The bark of a dog when he encounters a snake is different 
from that which he gives out on any other occasion. 

2 Parse from the following sentence companion^ child^ fawn^ 
was beginnings ivhich : The sole companion of the doe was her 
only child, a charming little faivn, whose brown coat was just 
beginning to be mottled with the beautiful spots which make 
this young creature as lovely as the gazelle. 

3 Assume that you have been spending two weeks with a 
friend at a distance from your home. Write a letter to some 
member of the family who is at home. 

4 Write the third person, singular number of the following 
forms of the verb do : (ci) active, indicative, past (imperfect), 
(b) passive, indicative, past (imperfect), (c) emphatic, indica- 
tive, past (imperfect), (^) progressive, indicative, past (imper- 
fect, (r) active, potential, past (imperfect). 

5 Give five rules for forming the plural of nouns. Illustrate 
each rule by an example. 

6 Correct the following sentences and give the reason for 
each correction : 

{a) Was it her that was talking in the next room? (b) I see 
them most every day, (c) He hadn't ought to have told her 
about it, (d) You can keep this letter and show it to whoever 
you like, (c) I wouldn't have acted like you did for twice the 
money. 

7 Make of the following a complex sentence with one sub- 
ordinate clause: 

The barber slipped on his clothes. He stole forth silently. 
He followed the water-carrier at a distance. He saw him dig 
a hole. This hole was in the sandy bank of the canal. 
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perhaps half a mile farther, it occurred to her tfiat it would 
be safe uow to turn to the west. 

10 Giv^e (a) the active and passive participles of hear^ (b) the 
active and passive infinitives of hear, 

11 State how to form (a) the emphatic form of a verb, (b) 
the progressive form of a verb, (c) the passive voice of a verb. 
Give (ii) the emphatic, present, third singular of take^ (b) the 
progressive, present, active, indicative, third singular of take, 

12 In the following sentences state which of the two itali- 
cized words is correct, and give the reason in each case : 

a Neither John nor James {liave^ tias) written this letter. 
b Every pupil in the school must bring (///>, their) books. 
c That man passes our house {most^ a /most) every day. 
d The recipe calls for two (cups /////, cupfuls) of sugar. 
e I did not ask to see (tliat^ those) kind of cattle. 

13 Form a word from each of the following stems: cent^ vid, 
capty vtitty digu. Write sentences in which the words formed 
are correctly used. 

14-15 Write an essay of at least 100 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammatic construction, proper use of words 
and sentence structure [Essays on subjects other than those 
assigned will not be accepted] : 

{a) Evangeline's story [When they finally meet, let Evange- 
line tell Gabriel of her wanderings], (b) The childhood of 
Evangeline and Gabriel [Let a grandmother who was exiled 
tell to a little boy the story of the childhood of Evangeline 
and Gabriel, as she remembers it], (c) An empty bird's nest 
[You have found an empty nest. Explain the sndden disap- 
pearance of the birds, either by telling what you think hap- 
pened or by giving an incident from * Tragedies of the nests *], 
(d) A deer-hunt [Describe a deer-hunt in the Adirondacks. 
Write as though you had taken part in it]. 

NoTK — Pupils not familiar with Evangeline^ Birds and beei or A-hunt- 
ini^ of the deer may write on otie of the following: (a) A street parade, 
{6) My favorite animals. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Wednesday, June 14, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer questions 14-1^ and eight of the others but no more. If more 
than eight of the others are answered only the first eight answers will be 
considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers en- 
titled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Analyze by diagram or otherwise the following sentence : 
On looking up I saw a cat-bird perched on the rim of the nest, 
hastily devouring the eggs. 

2 Compare, giving every form, the adjectives late^ old. Write 
the positive of the adverbs most^ best, 

3 Write the principal parts of each of the following verbs: 
fally cry, throw^ f^g^^, l^^ {recline). 

4 You have been invited by a friend to spend your summer 
vacation at his home. Write a note thanking him but declin- 
ing the invitation. Give reasons for declining. 

5 Correct the following sentences and give the reason for 
each correction: (a) Let you and I go on the excursion, {b) 
Either of the two sentences are correct, {c) We did not think 
that it could be him, {d) Neither he or his brother went out 
yesterday, {e) They that try to help themselves I will help. 

6 Make one complex sentence of the following: There were 
tender-hearted people in the valley. They would have spared 
the deer's life. They would have shut her up in a stable. 
They would have petted her. 

7 State what is meant by each of the following: abstract 
noun^ proper adjective, subordinate conjunction, adjective phrase, 
adverbial clause. 

8 In the sentence, C/uirles spent the money that his father 
gave him, {a) parse Charles, gave, {b) give the part of speech 
and syntax of that, him. 

9 Write {a) a simple declarative sentence containing an in- 
finitive phrase, {b) a compound imperative sentence containing 
an adverb of manner, (c) a complex interrogative sentence 
containing an adjective clause. 
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The squire sat in a large pew. He sat with his family. The 
pew was gorgeously lined. He humbled himself devoutly on 
velvet cushions. He read lessons of meekness and lowliness 
of spirit. He read out of splendid gold and morocco prayer- 
books. 

7 Either explain how one word in each of the following pairs 
differs in meaning from the other or give by derivation the 
meaning of the italicized words: suggestion^ hint; permanent^ 
durable; description^ exposition; auditor^ spectator; rectitude^ 
integrity. 

8 Give the syntax of the italicized words in the following 
sentences : 

(a) It is ivorth a dollar, (b) Let him take living, land and life, 
{c) Wilt thou stand all day ."^ {d, e) 'Twere long to tell what 
cause I have to know his face. 

9 Explain how it happened that the French and English lan- 
guages existed side by side in England ; state when this was 
the case and why it ceased to be the case. 

10 Write sentences illustrating the following: that intro- 
ducing {a) a clause of purpose, {b) a clause of result or conse- 
quence, (c) a noun clause ; as introducing {a) a clause of time, 
{b) SL clause of degree. 

1 1 Giv^e examples, showing that noun clauses may be intro- 
duced by interrogative adjectives, by interrogative pronouns, 
by interrogative adverbs, by compound relative pronouns, and 
by lest. 

12 Give the syntax of the italicized words in the following: 
{a) John seemed to be a. student, {b) I thought John di student^ 

(c) I gave the student a dollar, {d) I asked John, the student^ 
to call, {e) I asked the student to call. 

13-15 Write an essay of not less than 150 words on one of the 
following topics, paying special attention to spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammatic construction and proper use of words ; also 
some attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into 
paragraphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays 
on subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

(a) The causes of the late war between the United States 
and Spain, {b) An important event of the past year. 
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plainer if you wish to be understood, (e) He has come a long 
ways to try the examination. 

8 Change the subordinate clauses in the following sentences 
to infinitive or participial phrases : (a) As they observed the 
various figures, they came to a halt, (p) It is not worth while 
that one should lay much stress on this objection, (c) But the 
colonial authorities, since they trusted in the remoteness of 
their situation, shortly renewed their severities, (d) That he 
might avoid the old farmer, Dominicus rose in the gray of the 
morning and trotted away. 

9 You have failed to keep an appointment because of an 
accident. Write a note explaining your absence and offering 
the choice of two dates for a future meeting. 

10 Form a word from ^rt;^// of the following stems : dat^sanct, 
volv^ val, sec. Write sentences in which the words formed are 
properly used. 

1 1 Write two sentences illustrating two different uses of that 
as a subordinate conjunction, giving the syntax of each sub- 
ordinate clause (not of the words within the clause). 

12 {a) There shall it flame, keeping bright the memory of 
heroes, {b) But they drew closer together, dreading lest the 
universal cloud should snatch them from each other's sight, 
(c, d) Still, perhaps, they would have been resolute to climb as 
far and as high as they could find foothold. 

Give the syntax of bright^ the part of speech and use of /«/, 
the syntax of resolute^ to climb. 

13-15 Write an essay of not less than 150 words on one of the 
following topics, paying special attention to spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammatic construction and proper use of words; also 
some attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into 
paragraphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays 
on subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

(rt) The story of the packet of letters [The letters that Saint 
Hilda's abbess gave the palmer], (b) How Wilton was again 
dubbed knight, (c) The bale-fire's warning [Tell, as one in the 
tower, how the news -of invasion came to Branksome tower], 
(d) How the wizard's book was found. 

Note — Students not familiar with Marmion or Lay of the last minstrel 
may write on the following: The books I like best [State why you prefer 
them]. 
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ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Wednesday, January 25, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p.m., only 



Answer questions 14- is ^nd eight of the others but no more. If more 
than eight of the others are answered onl^ the first eight answers will 
be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Analyze by diagram or otherwise the following sentence : 
On lifting up the leaf I discovered that a hairy spider was 

ambushed there and had the bee by the throat. 

2 Compare long^ most^ best^ worst, valuable, giving the name 
of the degree with each form. 

3 Write sentences containing the following: {a) the possess- 
ive plural of woman, girl, {b) the relative pronoun whom, (c) 
the interrogative pronoun whom, (d) two demonstrative pro- 
nouns in the plural number, (e) the two plurals of brother and 
cloth, stating the meaning of each plural form. 

4 Write a letter (not a note) to your father who has been 
away from home for two weeks. Give items of home, school 
and town news. 

5 Give of the verb try (a) the present perfect (perfect) ac- 
tive infinitive, (b) the emphatic, active, indicative, present, 
third, singular, (c) the passive, indicative, future, third, singular, 
(d) the active, indicative, future perfect, first, plural, (e) the 
past participle. 

6 Correct the following sentences and give the principal 
parts of each italicized verb : (a) Go and lay down, \b) Some 
valuable land was overflown, (c) A little later the clouds begun 
to gather, (d) The water I drunk there made me ill, (e) I was 
very tired because I had swam a long distance. 

7 Make one compound sentence of the following: Several 
crows are walking about. They are walking about a wheat- 
field. The wheat- field is newly sown. We are passing through 
this wheat-field. We pause to note the graceful movements of 
the crows. We pause to notice their glossy coats. 

8 Correct the following sentences and give the reason for 
each correction: (a) Birds and bees were written by Bur- 
roughs, (b) Has everybody solved their examples? (c) We were 
comparing Caesar and Napoleon's victories, {d) He don't be- 
lieve that the Oregon is our best battle-ship, {e) Your 4s look 
like 7s. 

9 Form one word from each of the following stems and use 
each word correctly in a sentence : migr, graph, viv, plic, loc. 



26 Advanced English — concluded 

7 Analyze by diagram or otherwise the following sentence : 

There was a handsome youth in rustic garb, and by his side a blooming 
little person, in whom a delicate shade of maiden reserve was just melting 
into the rich glow of a young wife's affection. 

8 Write sentences containing three of the following: {a) a 
noun clause used as subject, (h) an infinitive phrase used as 
subject, {c) an adverbial clause expressing condition, (d) a 
predicate adjective, {e) as used as a relative pronoun. 

9 Classify lo different words in the following sentence as 
Latin, Greek or Saxon: By these various methods I shall 
gain an accurate analysis, and finally bestow the result of my 
labors upon the world in a folio volume. 

10 In the following sentences change the italicized words to 
clauses : (a) Thinking that his story would not be believed, he 
remained silent, {b) He has a book to read to-day, {c) Near him 
sat a man wearing a high-crowned hat, (d) He was sent by his 
brother to inquire about the man, {e) If the law is passed he is 
certain to hear of it. 

11 Give the syntax of the italicized words in the following: 
She and her sister fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped^ and 
awoke from visions of unearthly radiance to meet the more 
blessed light of one another's eyes. 

1 2 Define each of the following words by giving the meaning 
of the prefix and of the stem used: anarchy^ bisect^ protrude^ 
transform, interrupt, 

13-15 Write an essay of at least 150 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, punctuation, 
grammatic construction and proper use of words; also some 
attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into para- 
graphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays on 
subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

{a) Marmion's journey to the Scottish court [Let Wilton de- 
scribe to Clare an important event that occurred on the journey], 
(b) The adventures of the heir of Buccleuch [Suppose the heir 
of Buccleuch to tell his mother what happened to him from the 
time he was enticed into the woods by the elfin page up to his 
return to Branksome Hall], {c) The truce between the hostile 
armies [Describe what happened between the making of the 
truce and the death of Musgrave]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Marmion or Lay of the last minstrel 
may write on one of the following: (a) An experience on a street car or 
on a railway train, (^) What I saw in a dream. 



28 Advanced English — concluded 

8 Beneath the shelter of one hut sat this varied group of adventurers, 
all so intent on a single object, that, of whatever else they began to speaks 
their closing words were sure to be illuminated with the great carbuncle. 

Give, from the above quotation, the S5mtax of so^ t/uit^ to 

speak ^ sure, to be illuminated. 

9 Parse, from the quotation in question 8, all, intent. Give 
the syntax of the phrase of whatever else^ Give the active in- 
finitives and participles of began, 

10 Change the following complex sentences to simple sen- 
tences without changing the meaning : {a) As he came quickly 
into the room he did not notice the presence of a stranger, {b) 
It is not right that one man should rob another, {c) A man that 
is patient and persevering will succeed in the end, {d) When a 
man has such an idea, he is either eccentric or ignorant, {e) He 
will not go before he finishes this task. 

11 Form words containing the following prefixes: benr, cony 
contra, dis, pro. Give the meaning of the prefix and of the 
stem used. 

12 Describe the condition of the English language during 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Show how the language was changed, 
as a result of the Norman conquest. 

13-15 Write an essay of at least 150 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammatic construction and proper use of words; also 
some attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into 
paragraphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays 
on subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

(a) A memorable voyage [Let one of the nuns describe the 
voyage to St Cuthbert's Holy Isle], (b) Marmion's stay at Nor- 
ham castle [Let young Selby tell in after years what happened 
during Marmion's stay at the castle], (c) How Branksome's 
lord won fair Eskdale [Let Woodkerrick, the one survivor of 
the Beattisons, tell how Branksome won the valley of Eske], 
((I) A war of words [Describe the scene that led the English 
and Scotch to consent to the single combat between Musgrave 
and Deloraine]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Marmion or La^ of the last minstrel ' 
may write on one of the following: (a) Mv longest journey [This may be 
a real journey or an imaginary one], (b) Why we celebrate the Fourth of 

July- 



34 English, Second Year — concluded 

4 And as afield the reapers cut a swath 

Down through the middle of a rich man's corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing corn, 
And in the midst a stubble, short and bare — 
So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 

Point out in the above quotation the items of similarity 
common to the figure and to the statement which the figure 
illustrates. 

5 Mention and discuss (a) three characteristics of style that 
contribute to clearness, (b) two that add force. 

Second 6 State what author given in this course is associated 
diyision ^f^\\^^ ^ach of the following places: Gadshill, Abbots- 
ford, Salem, Isle of Wight, Lake district. 

7 Mark the scansion of the quotation in question 4. State the 
prevailing foot and meter, and point out the principal cesuras. 

8 How does Coleridge account for the rising of the dead 
bodies and for the movement of the ship when * never a breeze 
up blew'? 

9 Describe the circumstances that prepared the way for the 
assassination of Caesar. 

10 How did Ellen discover that Fitz- James was king? Sketch 
the scene. 

11 Why did Silas Marner become a miser? Explain some- 
what in detail, how the simple-hearted, affectionate young man 
became the solitary, faithless miser. 

1 2 How did the rumor about Mr Higginbotham's death arise? 
How was it spread and in what way did stem fact kill it? 

1 3 Write on the following topic : Mr Barkis' manner of 
wooing. 

14 Give, in substance, Sohrab's interview with Peran-Wisa 
in the early morning. 

15 Make a brief summary of the facts known to you about 
Shakspere, omitting all information about his works. 



4^ English, Third Year — concluded 

10 Explain the valu ^ of action in the education of the scholar, 
as given by Emerson ii* the American scholar. 

1 1 Give, from the Deserted village^ a description of the vil- 
lage before its desertion, with some comment on its inhabitants. 

1 2 The popularity of Gray's Elegy in a country churchyard 
is said to be due to (a) the subject, {b) the diction. Explain 
this statement, illustrating from the poem. 

13 Discuss the justice of the treatment of Shylock in the 
Merchant of Venice^ referring specially to {a) Antonio's treat- 
ment when he borrowed the money, {b) Portia's treatment in 
the trial scene. 

14 Write explanatory notes on the italicized expressions in 

the following from // penseroso : 

Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pal/ come sweeping by. 
Presenting Tkebes, or Pelop^ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine ; 
Or what, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin* d stage. 

15 State by whom and under what circumstances three of 
the following were uttered: 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players. 

Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now. 
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Answer questions lo-is and four of the others but no more. If more 
than four of the others are answered only the first four answers will 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete an- 
swer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will 
be accepted. 

I Write a paragraph of about 75 words on the following: 
Let your purse be your master. 

2-3 Write a letter explaining to a girl the charm of base- 
ball or to a boy the pleasures of a dolls' tea-party or the fun of 
'keeping house'. Use any illustrations that will help your 
correspondent to see the matter as you see it. 

4 Rewrite the following compound sentence, making the 
first statement the principal clause of a complex sentence; 
then rewrite again, making one statement a participial phrase: 

I had come close to one of the turns of the stair; I felt my 
way as usual ; my hand slipped upon an edge and found noth- 
ing but emptiness beyond it. 

Compare the two sentences that you have written and state 
which you prefer and why. 

5 Make of the following items one complex sentence : 

My flight was of wide compass. My flight extended over 
plain and mountain. I was soaring in the air. I beheld below 
me a delightful garden. This garden possessed all kinds of 
fruits and flowers. 

6 Rewrite the following sentence in correct form : 

He had good reason to believe that the delay was not an 
accident but premeditated, and for supposing that the fort, 
though strong both by art and naturally, would be forced by 
the treachery of the governor and the indolent general to 
capitulate within a week. 

7 Correct the following sentences and give the reason for 
each correction: 

a Success undidy elates him, and failure casts down in pro- 
portion. 



44 English Composition — concluded 

6 Rewrite the following letter in correct form : 

Albany december 7 Friday N Y# 
Mr John Richards No 5 fifth avenue N York city 
My Dear Friend — 
Yrs of second reed and contents noted. John Smith has left Albany and 
is teaching school in otsego co. I dont know where I'll find out and send 
address. Folks here in usual health except colds &c Will write ag^in 
Yours &c 

7 Condense the following into simple sentences : 

(a) Waste that is wilful brings want that is woful, (*) The 
book which was borrowed has been returned, (c) Some people 
think that it is the Eastern question which is the really serious 
problem of to-day, (d) It is evident that he is wealthy, (e) 
The friends of the wounded man were hopeful that he would 
recover. 

8 Prepare an outline for an essay on one of the following 
topics, making a subdivision for each paragraph : 

{a) The result of a sleigh-ride, (b) Grandfather's farm, (c) 
An unknown hero. 

9 Expand ojie heading of your outline (question 8) into a 
paragraph of about 75 words. 

10-15 Write an essay of not less than 250 words on one of 
the following topics, paying particular attention to introduction 
and conclusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and 
sentence transition [Essays on subjects other than those as- 
signed will not be accepted] : 

(a) Sir Roger, a true gentleman [Dwell on the characteris- 
tics that mark him as a gentleman], (b) The Spectator on party 
politics, (c) How the widow won her suit. 

Note — Students not familiar with Sir Roger de Colter ley papers may 
write on one of the following: (a) Why young men enlist, \b) A touching 
plea [Some incident in which a child or a pet pleaded for something]. 



48 English Composition — concluded 

8 Rearrange the following, combining the sentences into 
two distinct paragraphs: 

It was the last day of school. The school-house was a low 
building of one large room. It stood in a rather lonely part 
of a woody hill. All was bustle and hubbub in the school- 
room. The scholars hurried through their lessons. They flung 
their books aside. They rushed out of the school-room, glad 
to be dismissed for the summer. The school-house was rudely 
constructed of logs. The windows of the building were partly 
glazed and partly patched with leaves of old copy-books. 

9 Prepare an outline for the essay called for in questions 
10-15. 

10-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying particular attention to introduction and 
conclusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and sen- 
tence transition [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
will not be accepted] : 

(a) The country home of Sir Roger, (b) Our club [Suppose 
yourself present at one of the meetings. Describe some of 
the members of the club, showing their peculiarities]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Sir Roger de Coverley papers may 
write on one of the following: {a) The story of a penny, {b) A fire. 



52 Rhetoric — coficluded 

7 Discuss the meter, feet, cesura, rhyme in each verse of 
the following stanza : 

Art thou pale for weariness 

Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth. 
Wandering companionless 

Among the stars that have a different birth? 

8 State the topic sentence of the following paragraph, and 
point out the relation of each of the remaining sentences to the 
topic sentence, or to some preceding sentence. What charac- 
teristic makes the last sentence a suitable conclusion for the 
paragraph? 

Farming is one of the chief industries in the world. It fur- 
nishes employment for laboring men. It increases the com- 
merce, the wealth, and the power of a country. For example, 
the shipping trade exists chiefly to carry produce from one 
country to another. By it, food and other necessaries of life 
are supplied. If it were not for the farmer, how would the 
city people live? Since farming is so important, it should re- 
ceive every encouragement from the state. 

9 Prepare an outline for an essay on one of the following 
topics, indicating the division into introduction, body, and con- 
clusion, and giving the subdivisions with such definiteness that 
one can follow your thought from paragraph to paragraph: 
(a) The war with Spain, {b) A sunset. 

10 Mention and define {a) three kinds of stanza, {b) two 
kinds of rhyme. 

11 Revise the following letter of recommendation: 

Miss M. Lord, 

Troy, N. Y. 

Dear Friend: — I recommend. Miss Grey who, has been 

among my school-mates, as a very good carach'ter. She is 

industrious and very studious. She has been employed by 

Frear &, Co., during the past year. He would gladly attained 

her, but she seeks a broader climate on account of ill health 

hoping to hear favorably of you, I remain 

Yours truly 

A. K. Anderson 

12-15 Write an essay of not less than 250 words on one of 
the following topics: {a) Street cries, {b) Women in the pro- 
fessions, (c) American extravagance. 



54 Rhetoric — concluded 

7 Mention and describe the kind of verse used in the follow- 
ing quotation. Mark the scansion to show foot, meter, cesura, 
and point out the run-on lines: 

Servant of God, well done, well hast thou fought 

The better fight, who single hast maintained 

Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth; in word mightier than they in arms; 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence. 

8 Correct the following sentences and state the reason for 
each correction, giving, where possible, the technical name for 
the rhetorical defect in the sentence: 

(a) Seaport towns on the coast are the great marts for selling 
produce, (U) I went home full of a great many serious reflec- 
tions, (c) He spoke most contemptibly of his assistant, (^) I 
can not tell you, if you ask me, why I did it. 

9-10 Recast the following extract in proper form: 

With this edition of the Owl the present editor of this department, hav- 
ing a very generous feeling for my fellow students, and not wishing to see 
any of them miss the advantage to receive the benefit that is always de- 
sired from a good honorable position, and having held the pK>sition for over 
one year, could not conscientiously hold it any longer. 

1 1 Prepare an outline for the essay called for in questions 
12-15, indicating the division into introduction, body and con- 
clusion, and giving the subdivisions with such definiteness that 
the thought may be followed from paragraph to paragraph. 

12-15 Write an essay of not less than 250 words on one of 
the following topics [Essays on subjects other than those as- 
signed will not be accepted] : (a) A rill from the town pump 
50 years later [The town pump says, * When I shall have de- 
cayed, like my predecessors, then, if you revere my memory, 
let a marble fountain, richly sculptured, take my place. ' Sup- 
pose the fountain to speak in its turn], {b) The mysterious 
secret [In *The white old maid' Hawthorne leaves the rela- 
tion of the two women to the young man a mystery. Write 
your explanation of this mystery], (c) What the landlady's 
daughter thought of the autocrat. 

NoTK — Students not familiar with Twice-told tales or Autocrat of the 
hrrakfast table may substitute one of the following: (/i) Meditations of a 
statue, {b) Two points of view [A hun^y tramp has helped himself to 
apples. Give the tramp's view and the view of the owner]. 



56 Rhetoric — concluded 

7 Choose five of the following pairs of synonyms and dis- 
tinguish the words of each pair chosen: architect, builder; 
invite, summon; weep, cry; custom, habit; old, ancient; event, 
incident; silent, speechless; battle, combat; pride, vanity. 

8 Rewrite the following in two or more sentences, paying 
special attention to clearness of style and unity of construction : 

The newsboy has many trials to encounter, wandering through the city 
all day with torn attire and hungry, and begging persons to buy his papers 
and receiving harsh replies in return, but worst of all, is going home with 
little or no money to meet a dozen pale-faced sisters and brothers who are 
watching for him and dying for something to relieve their hunger. 

9 Mark the scansion of the following lines and give the pre- 
vailing foot and meter of each selection : 

a Sweet Hope, celestial influence round me shed. 

Waving thy silver pinions o'er my head. 
b We are children. Mere kites are the fancies we fly, 

Though we marvel to see them ascending so high. 
c In your flying, look not downward. 

Take good heed, and look not downward, 

Lest some strange mischance should happen, 

Lest some great mishap befall you ! 

10 Describe the effect on style of {a) a succession of short 
sentences, (b) a succession of long sentences, {c) a variety of 
short and long sentences. 

11 Write at least 75 words on one of the following topics re- 
lating to essay writing: {a) introduction, {b) conclusion, {c) 
structure of the paragraph, {d) collection and arrangement of 
material. 

12-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on one of the 
following topics [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
will not be accepted]: {a) Mr Higginbot ham's catastrophe 
[Suppose Dominicus Pike to tell the story to one of his friends], 
{b) A curious company [Describe the meeting in tne wagon, 
as given in the * Seven vagabonds'], (c) My friend the pro- 
fessor [Let the autocrat record in his journal his impressions 
of the professor]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Twice-told tales or Autocrat of the 
breakfast table may substitute one of the following: (^i) Policy of the 
United States in regard to the Philippines, (b) The v^ue of education. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will he 
accepted. 

1 State and account for the character of the writings of {cl) 
the colonial period, (b) the revolutionary period. Give the 
title and author of one work under each period. 

2 (iive the author of each of the following works: {a) Han- 
nah Thurston, (b) Representative men^ (c) Star -spangled banner^ 
{d) The spy, (e) Tales of the grotesque and arabesque, (f) IVal- 
den, (g) The prince of India, (li) America, (i) Potipliar papers, 
{J ) The chambered nautilus. 

3 Give a sketch of the life of Whittier, mentioning his works 
in their proper connection with his life. 

4 Mention a work by o?ie of the following and give a brief 
sketch of it : {a) Harriet Beecher Stowe, {b) Richard Harding 
Davis, {c) George W. Cable, (d) Frank R. Stockton, {e) Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

5 Explain the meaning of the following: Irving was the 
first ambassador whom the new world of letters sent to the old. 

6 State what authors have written respectively under the 
following names: {a) Ik Marvel, {b) Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
{c) Timothy Titcomb, {d) H. H., (e) Mark Twain. 

Or 
Mention three famous American translators, and discuss a 
translation by 07ie of them. 

7 Give an account of one of the following, reciting facts of 
interest relating to its production : (a) The raven, (b) Biglow 
papers, (c) First Bunker Hill oration, (d) Commemoration ode. 

8 Mention a representative writer of {a) the far west, {b) the 
middle west, {c) the south, {d) New England, {e) New York. 
Give the title of a work of each writer mentioned. 



American Lite;rature — concluded 65 

9 Write a sketch of the life of one of the following, mention- 
ing his important works: Benjamin Franklin, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Francis Parkman. 

10 Give the title of the poem containing the following verses 

and continue the quotation to the close of the stanza: 

Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 

1 1 Mention three noted American writers who lived in Con- 
cord, Mass. Give a sketch of the life of one of these writers. 

12 Give the author and title of the book in which each of 
five of the following characters appears: Paul Flemming, 
Penelope Lapham, Chingachgook, Jo March, Felipe Moreno, 
Nokomis, Titbottom, Katrina Van Tassel, Gabriel Lajeunesse. 

BEN-HUR 

13 Describe the circumstances under which Ben-Hur was 
freed from the galleys. 

14 State the cause of Ben-Hur's hatred of Messala and his 
revenge. Was the revenge greater or less than the injury? 
Explain. 

15 What was Ben-Hur's first understanding of the mission 
of Jesus? In what respect did he change his opinion at a later 
time? 
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Answer to questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Describe the conditions that hindered the production of lit- 
erature in the colonial period. Give an account of the works 
of one of the important writers of this period. 

2 Mention three noted American writers who were bom in 
New York state. Sketch the life of one of these writers. 

3 Give the title of an essay, a story or a poem by each of the 
following: {a) John G. Saxe, (b) Benjamin Franklin, (c) Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, (d) Edward E. Hale, (e) Jpsiah Gilbert Hol- 
land, (/) John Howard Payne, (^) Abraham Lincoln, (A) George 
P. Morris, (/) Richard Henry Dana, (y) Edgar Allan Poe. 

4 Write a sketch of a work by one of the following : (a) Donald 
G. Mitchell, (b) Henry D. Thoreau, (c) John G. Whittier. 

5 Give the author and title of (a) a story for children, (b) a 
poem for children, {c) a story of the sea, (d) a story of Dutch 
life, {e) a story of Italian life. 

6 Give a sketch of the life of Longfellow and account for 
the popularity of his poetry. 

7 Describe the circumstances on which two of the following 
poems were based: (a) Sheridan's ride^ (b) Paul Revere* s ride, 
(c) Nat haft Hale^ (d) Old Ironsides^ (e) Present crisis. 

8 Write a sketch of a leading character in Ofte of the follow- 
ing works: {a) Marble faun, (b) Elsie Venner^ (c) Courtship of 
Miles Standish, (d) Ramona. 

9 Mention, with title of work, one American historian who 
has written on each of the following: United States, American 
revolution, Spain, Holland, French in America. 

10 Write on one of the following topics: {a) American pro- 
fessional humorists, {b) American writers of dialect, {c) Ameri- 
can literary critics. 
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Answer to Questions but no more. At least five questions must be 
chosen from the second division. Each answer under the first division 
will be considered a short (i^ minute) theme and will be graded for 
composition. If more than 10 questions are answered only the first to 
answers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive mo credits. 
Papers entitled to 7^ or more credits will be accepted, 

pjyg^ I Describe the combat between Hector and Achilles 

division as given in the Iliad. 

2 Write on the kindness, eccentricity, generosity and humor 
of Sir Roger as illustrated in Sir Roger de Coverley papers, 

3 Give, from the Vicar of Wakefield^ a sketch of the adven- 
tures of the vicar's eldest son. 

4 Give an account of the calamities that befell the ancient 
mariner. 

5 Give an account of the life of Hawthorne. 

6 Write the story of Palamon and Arcite as given by Dryden. 

7 Describe the rescue of Uncas by Hawkeye. 

8 Give an account of Hepzibah's first day of shopkeeping. 

9 Give, from De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar tribe^ the cir- 
cumstances connected with the arrival of the Kalmucks at the 
frontiers of China. 

Second '° Write explanatory notes on each of the following 
division from Paradise lost : 

a That, on the secret top 

Of Oreb or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 

b Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 
Got them new names. 

c Sage he stood, 

With Atlanfean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

d Though heaven be shut, 

And heaven's high arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, this place may lie exposed. 

e Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took. 



Course in English Reading — concluded 7^ 

1 1 State by whom and under what circumstances the follow- 
ing words were spoken, and explain their meaning: 

If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time. 
We'd jump the life to come. 

12 Give, from the Essay on Burns ^ Carlyle's description of 
the songs of Bums, and mention two songs to which Carlyle 
makes special reference. 

13 Compare Lady Macbeth's character with that of her hus- 
band in respect to (a) ambition, (b) courage, (c) self-control. 
Justify your answers by references to the play. 

14 Give, according to Burke, three ways of changing the 
spirit of the colonists, and state objections to two of these ways. 

15 Discuss, with illustrations, Paradise lost^ with reference 
to two of the following: (a) meter and rh3rthm, (V) style, (c) 
portrayal of character. 
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I59TH EXAMINATION 

COURSE IN ENGLISH READING 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer to questions but no more. At least five questions must be 
chosen from the second division. Each answer under the first division 
will be considered a short (/j minute) theme and will be graded for 
composition. If more than 10 questions are answered only the first to 
answers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive to credits. 
Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

First ' Give a description of the Coverley household, 
division ^ Describe the character of Sir William Thornhill as 
portrayed in the Vicar of Wakefield. 

3 Give, from the Iliad^ an account of the circumstances that 
led to the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles. 

4 Describe the circumstances attending the first meeting ot 
Palamon and Arcite after their release from prison. 

5 Give, from the Last of the Mohicans^ a sketch of the indian 
attack on Major Heyward and his party while in the cavern at 
Glenn's. • 

6 Describe the dream of Sir Launfal. 

7 Give an account of the life of Pope. 

8 Describe the return of the ancient mariner to his own 
country. 

Second 9 Write explanatory notes on three of the following 
division from Macbeth : 

a And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray's 
In deepest consequence. 

b No ; this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the g^een one red. 

c Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon. 

d Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister'd flight, ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

e Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 
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I59TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 2 

ENGLISH PROSE 
Tuesday, June 13, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer to questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first to answers will be considerea. Each complete answer will re* 
ceive to credits. Papers entitled to 7/ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Give, from Macaulay's Essay on Bacon^ an account of Bacon's 
last days. 

2 Relate the story of the astronomer as given in Rasselas. 

3 Give Locke's views with regard to one of the following: 
{a) practice and habits, (b) mathematics, {c) prejudice. 

4 State, from Thoughts 071 present discofttents^ the effect of 
the double cabinet system on {a) foreign affairs, {b) the colo- 
nies, {c) the temper of the people. 

5 Give a sketch of Gibbon's life at Lausanne. 

6 Give a brief account of Colonel Newcome's election, and 
explain why he never took his seat in parliament. 

7 Sketch the character of Rashleigh Osbaldistone as given 
in Rob Roy. 

8 Describe the escape of Rob Roy from the custody of the 
duke. 

9 Give a sketch of what Carlyle says in Sartor resartus on 
one of the following: (a) aprons, (b) church clothes, (r) symbols, 

10 Mention and explain the four facts that characterized the 
dreams of De Quincey when he was under the influence of 
opium. 

1 1 Give a sketch of Paul Dombey's life at Dr Blimber's. 

12 State the connection of each of the following with the 
story of Dojnbey and son : Captain Cuttle, Edith, Mr Carker. 

13 State Burke's objections to Lord North's plan with regard 
to the colonies. 

14 Give an account of Gulliver's escape from Brobdingnag 
and of his return home. 

15 Give, from Milton's Areopagitica^ an account of the origin 
and development of book-licensing. 
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I59TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 3 

ENGLISH POETRY 
Wednesday, June 14, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer will re- 
ceive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Describe the great closing scene in the life of Dr Faustus. 

2 Explain, by references to the poem, the significance of the 
title Rape of the lock, 

3 Compare in detail the dream of King Richard with that of 
the Earl of Richmond the night before the battle of Bosworth 
field. 

4 Give, from Browning's Blot in the scutcheon^ illustrations 
of the strength and sympathy shown in the character of Guen- 
dolen. [Quotations are not required.] 

5 Mention the six subjects treated of in Cowper's Task. 
Outline the treatment of one of these subjects. 

6 Describe the night scene at the pasha's feast as given in 
the Corsair. 

7 Give, from As you like it, three prominent traits of Rosa- 
lind's character, showing how these traits were brought out 
when she played the part of Ganymede. 

8 Give an account of the subject-matter of the Bard. 

9 Sketch the character of Buckingham. State the cause of 
King Richard's change of attitude toward him. 

10 Give, from Wordsworth's Excursion, a description of the 
visit of the Author and the Wanderer to the Solitary in the 
lonely valley. 

1 1 Explain how the duel between Musgrave and Cranstoun 
is connected with the Story of the Lay of the last minstrel. 

1 2 Describe the meeting of Christabel and Geraldine in the 
woods. 

13 Mention two literary merits for which the Cloud is specially 
noted, illustrating from the poem. 

14 Write on Thomson's Castle of indolence, stating what kind 
of a poem it is, and bringing out the lesson it teaches. 

15 To whom is /;/ memoriam a tribute? Quote at least eight 
consecutive lines from this poem. 
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157TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 4 

AMERICAN SELECTIONS 
Wednesday, January 25, 1899 — 1. 15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 What led the bystanders at the inn to think that Rip Van 
Winkle was insane? What two incidents finally convinced them 

that his story was probable? 

2 To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 

What illustrations does Bryant give of this * various language*? 

3 Give in substance Lowell's words concerning Lincoln as 
found in the Commemoration ode. 

4 Prove that Whittier was a keen observer of nature either 
by citing quotations from Snow-bound or by giving detailed 
references to the poem. 

5 Expand one of the following quotations from the American 
scholar into a paragraph that will fully express Emerson's 
thought : {a) Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it is 
essential, Q)) Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship 
to the learning of other lands, draws to a close. 

6 Were Titbottom's spectacles a treasure or a curse to him? 
Give a reason for your answer. 

7 Sketch Hernando de Soto's visit to Atahuallpa. 

8 Describe the effect on Benjamin Franklin of Mr White- 
field's appeal for money. 

9 Explain the meaning of Sir Launfal's vision and show 
how it affected his conduct. 

10 Give an account of the interview between Mimro and 
Montcalm concerning the surrender of Fort William Henry, 
as described in Last of the Mohicans. 

1 1 Explain the significance of the title Autocrat of the break- 
fast table. Mention two literary merits of this book, justify- 
ing your answer by illustrative references. 

12 Describe Miriam's behavior after she discovered that the 
dead monk was her model. 

13 Sketch the plan of the third reverie in Reveries of a 
bachelor. 

14 Quote at least 10 lines from one of the following: Evan- 
geline^ To the humble-bee^ Vision of Sir LaunfaL 

15 Mention the book of this course that has been most inter- 
esting to you; the book that has been of most value to you. 
Give reasons for your answer. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 4 

AMERICAN SELECTIONS 
Wednesday, June 14, 1899 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to /j* or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Describe the circumstances connected with the order of 
the assembly that * James Franklin should no longer print the 
paper called the New England courant. * Show how this order 
affected the life of Benjamin Franklin. 

2 Give the story of Ichabod Crane's encounter with the head- 
less horseman. 

3 Explain the connection of eacA of the following with the 
story of the Last of the Mohicans: (a) Le Renard Subtil, (b) 
Cora Munro, (c) David Gamut, (^/) Duncan Heyward, (e) Chin- 
gachgook. 

4 Explain the meaning of the title Thanatopsis. Write a 
quotation of at least eight consecutive lines from this poem. 

5 Give, from the Conquest of Peru, an account of the capture 
of the Inca in his own city by Pizarro. 

6 Give, from Snow-bound, an account of the evening after 
the storm. 

7 Explain the significance of each of the following from 
Reveries of a bachelor : (a) smoke, {b) blaze, {c) ashes. Give 
a sketch of one of these chapters. 

8 Describe the visit to Mr Sculpin's family portraits, as given 
in Prue and /. 

9 Give, from Backlog studies, an account of the conversation 
concerning the clothes question. 

10 Mention the work in this course in which each of the fol- 
lowing is mentioned and state a fact connected with each: 
{a) Nicholas Vedder, (b) Mandeville, {c) Father Felician, {d) 
Enrica, (e) Mr Bourne. 



8o \merican Selections — concluded 

11 Give, from the Autocrat of the breakfast table ^ a sketch 
of the chapter in which the autocrat and the professor discuss 
old age. 

1 2 Describe the character of Donatello, showing the change 
caused by the death of the monk. 

13 Give, from the American scholar^ an account of what 
Emerson says concerning books. 

14 Describe Rip Van Winkle's encounter with Hendrick Hud- 
son and his crew on the Kaatskill mountains. 

5 Mention the work from which each of two of the follow- 
ing quotations is taken and explain the meaning of each quota- 
tion selected: 

a Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and langtiage. 

b Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care. 

c Bow down, dear land, for thou hast found release ! 
Thy God, in these distempered days. 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace! 

d Little he recked of his earldom's loss. 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 
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READING COURSE 5 

GERMAN CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 
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Answer to questions but no more. If more than lo are answered 
only the first lo answers wilt be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive lo credits. Papers entitled to 7j or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 The sculptor binds the lower part of the body of Laocoon 
and leaves the upper part free. What reasons does Lessing 
give for this? 

2 Lessing says in Laocoon that the plastic arts require the 
supervision of the law. Explain this statement. 

3 Describe the parting of Dorothea from, her friends. 

4 Give, from Hermann and Dorothea^ the pastor's idea of a 
citizen. 

5 To the exclamation of the lay brother, * You are a Christian, 
Nathan ! ' Nathan replies, * What makes me to you a Christian, 
makes you to me a Jew. ' Explain the meaning of this state- 
ment. [^Nathafi the Wise^ act 4, scene 7.] 

6 State the connection of each of the following with the plot 
of Lessing's Nathan the Wise: Saladin, the templar, the lay 
brother. 

7 Describe the interview between Mephistopheles, disguised 
as Faust, and the student. 

8 Describe the scene in Martha's garden in which Gretchen 
questions Faust as to his religious belief. 

9 Explain in detail the meaning of the prince in Emilia 
Galotti when he says to Marinelli: * Is it not misfortune 
enough that princes are men; must they also have devils for 
friends? * 

10 Contrast the character of Max Piccolomini with that of 
Wallenstein. 

1 1 State the connection of each of the following characters 
with the death of Wallenstein : Octavio Piccolomini, Buttler, 
Gordon. 

12 Describe from Wilhelm Tell the meeting of the peasants 
on Rootli meadow. 

13 Give an estimate of the character of Wilhelm Tell. Illus- 
trate by incidents drawn from the play. 

14 Outline the plot of Freytag's Debit and credit, 

15 Give the substance of two of the following poems from 
Heine's Book of songs : (a) The god's twilight, (^) Tannhauser, 
(c) The grenadiers. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 8 

GREEK CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 
Friday, June i6, 1899 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to /j* or more credits will be accepted. 

1 State the connection of each of five of the following with 
the story of the Iliad: Chryses, Thersites, Paris, Nestor, Dio- 
medes, Andromache, Telamon Ajax. 

2 Give an account of the funeral of Patroclus. 

3 Give an estimate of the character of Odysseus. 

4 Write on one of the following from Homer's Odyssey : (a) 
council of the gods, (b) slaughter of the sun-god*s oxen. 

5 State briefly the circumstances connected with the recogni- 
tion of Odysseus by (pi) Telemachus, (b) the dog Argus, (c) 
Odysseus* old nurse, (d) Penelope. 

6 Give a brief account of each of the following characters, 
and mention the play of Aeschylus in which each appears: 
Clytemnestra, Aegisthus, Eteocles, Ismene, Hephaestus. 

7 Relate the story of Cassandra in Agajnemnon. 

8 Give an account of the part played by the chorus in Seven 
agai7ist Thebes. 

9 Point out inconsistencies either in the story of Oedipus or 
in the character of Creon as treated by Sophocles, to show that 
the three plays, Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus and Anti- 
gone do not form a continued series but are independent dramas. 

10 State, giving reasons, whether, in your opinion, divine 
vengeance falls justly or unjustly on (a) Oedipus, (b) Jocaste. 

11 Give an estimate of the character of Antigone as por- 
trayed by Sophocles. 

12 Give an account of the opening scene in the Knights^ 
ending with the entrance of the sausage-seller. 

13 Give a brief outline of the story of the Birds. 

14 Give in substance the argument used by Socrates in the 
Crito of Plato to show that a citizen should render obedience 
to a state law, even though he thinks the law unjust. 

15 In De corona Demosthenes says: * In this trial Aeschines 
has many advantages over me; two in particular.* Mention 
and discuss these two advantages. 



^ French, First Year — concluded 

forma de sa sant6. ** Je me porte tr^s bien, Monseigneur, et 
quoique je sois prisonnier, je suis le chevalier le plus honord 
du monde." — ** Comment cela?" demanda le Prince. — **On 
dit," reprit Du Guesclin, **que vous avez si peur de moi que 
vous n'osez pas me mettre en liberty ; c'est la raison pour 
laquelle je me consid^re si honors." Le Prince ne fut pas sa- 
tisfait de cette rdponse, car il savait qu'elle ^tait vraie. N6an- 
moins il offrit la liberty au chevalier moyennant rangon. 

n^anmoins = nevertheless, moyennant = for, ran(on = ransom 

7 Translate into French : 

a The soldiers of Napoleon were very brave. 

6 He was the first man that bought this new book. 

c Henry the Fourth is said to have been ill at that time. 

d Where have you been all day? At home? 

e When will you be ready to go with me? 

8 Conjugate the imperfect subjunctive of pardonner ; the 
present indicative of r^ussir ; the future of recevoir, 

9 Indicate the gender of each of the following: parapluie^ 
imagination^ lendcmain^ printemps^ Janvier^ charity ^ Am&ique^ 
ckaleur, cousin , college. 

10 Translate into English: {a) II s'agit de la guerre, (b) 
Vous avez beau faire cela, {c) Vous devez avoir faim et soit 

(d) Je viens de I'expliquer, {e) II trembla de nouveau, (/) Que 
deviendra-t-il loin de sa m^re? {g) II faut aimer votre fils, (k) 
Que ces femmes sont tristes! (/) II y a vingt-cinq ans de cela, 
{j) II s'en alia. 

1 1 Answer the following questions by complete French sen- 
tences: {a) Depuis quand etes-vous ici? {b) Quand fait-il froid? 
(c) Oh. avez- vous appris le frangais? {d) Dans quel pays etes- 
vous nd? (e) Avez- vous beaucoup voyag^? 

12 Give the second person, singular and plural, of {a) the 
present indicative of alter, {b) the present conditional of boire^ 
(c) the future of venir, (d) the present subjunctive of cacheter^ 

(e) the imperfect subjunctive of connattre. 

13 Write the feminine oi premier, vieux, criiel^ ancien, frais; 
the plural of fils, del (heaven), bHail, portail, feu (fire) 

14 Give the rule for the agreement of the past participle of 
a verb when it is conjugated (a) with avoir, the direct object 
preceding the verb, (b) with avoir, the direct object not pre- 
ceding the verb, (c) with Stre, 

15 Write from memory Victor Hugo's La tombedit ^ la rose. 
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Si ce malheur illustre ^branlait Tun de vous, 

Je le d^savouerais pour frere ou pour ^poiix. 

Pourrais-je toutefois vous faire une pri^re 

Digne d'un tel ^poux, et digne d'un tel fr^re? 

Je veux d'un coup si noble oter I'impidtd, 

A I'honncur qui Tattend rendre sa puret^, 

La raettre en son ^clat sans mdlange de crimes ; 

Enfin, je vous veux faire ennemis legitimes. — Cornell le 

7 Translate into French: Paris seems to me to offer the 
greatest resources to the mind and the fewest to the soul. My 
mind is joyful there but my soul is sad. In every phase of 
Parisian life I am made to feel that here one can cultivate only 
the mind and that even its most lofty pleasures are not sufficient 
to satisfy the soul. 

8 Translate into English: [a) Comment, pendard! tu as 
Taudace d'aller sur mes bris^es! {b) Pour aller ainsi vetu, il 
faut bien que vous me d^robiez, {c) Vous savez que de mon 
naturel je suis assez humaine, {d) Je trouve en votre personne 
de quoi avoir raison aux choses que je fais pour vous, {e) II est 
bon de lui tenir un peu la bride haute. 

9 Translate into French : (a) This is a proof convincing to 
everybody, {b) The ladies that we have just met are Americans, 
{c) About lo o'clock they presented themselves at their friend's 
house, {d) These are the pictures which I have seen painted, 
{e) This is the affair of which they have already spoken. 

10 Write in French about 75 words on the life and works of 
Bossuet or Rousseau. 

1 1 Translate into French [Do not use figures] : If Madame 
de Sdvignd called Louis 14 a great king, it was not, as Bussy 
says, because he had just danced with her. She loved glory ; 
and Louis 14 was the most brilliant personification of it, in that 
he seemed to sum up, in himself alone, all the glories of his age. 

12 Translate into French : {a) However praiseworthy your 
conduct may be, it will be condemned, {b) Whatever virtues 
they may have, they are not charitable, (c) Whatever talents 
you may have, you can not succeed in this, {d) Whoever you 
may be, I will do what I can to help you, (e) Let nobody what- 
ever enter this room. 

13 Write the second person, singular and plural, of {a) the 
present indicative of acqu&ir, (b) the preterit of nuire, {c) the 
imperfect subjimctive of plaire, (d) the imperfect subjunctive 
of adjoindre, (e) the present indicative of croitre. 

14 Write the plural form of each of the following: tite-h-tHe^ 
Hotel-Dieu, chef-lieu^ timbre-poste^ abat-jour^ banlieue^ ver-luu 
sunt, essuic-fnain^ corail^ bdtail. 

1 5 Write from memory and translate the last stanza of Rouget 
de Lisle 's La Marseillaise, 
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Tous doivent k la fois pr^cipiter leurs pas, 

Et crier pour signal : Vive le roi Joas! 

Mais mon p^re defend que le roi se hasarde, 

Et veut qu'Azarias demeure pour sa garde. 

Cependant Athalie, un poignard k la main, 

Rit des faibles remparts de nos portes d'airain. 

Pour les rompre, elle attend les fatales machines, 

Et ne respire enfin que sang et que mines. 

Quelques prctres, ma soeur, ont d'abord propose 

Qu'cn un lieu souterrain, par nos p^res creus^, 

On renfermat du moins notre arche pr^cieuse. — Racine 

7 Translate into French : I was a little more than six years 
old when I began to read the plays of Shakspere. They were 
contained in two large volumes, on which I used to sit at the 
dinner table. In these volumes I read all the historic dramas 
of the great English poet. — Bourget 

8 Write the past participle of each of the following: croirCy 
crottre^ plaire^ pleuvoir^ absoudre^ moudre^ ceindre^ clore^ coudre, 
mouvoir. 

9 Write in French about 75 words on the life and works of 
Racine. 

10 Translate into English: (a) II commen^ait k se faire k 
Tatmosphbre du lieu, (b) On ne doit ni se moquer ni s'inqui^ter 
des qu'en dira-t-on, (r) Voici ddja trois heures qui sonnent: 
adieu, jc me sauve, (d) Allez faire un petit tour, et votre 
migraine s'en trouvera mieux, {e) Apr6s tout, est-ce que cela 
ne revient pas au meme? 

11 Write in French about 75 words descriptive of school life. 

1 2 Write French sentences, not found on this paper, illustra- 
ting three distinct uses of the subjunctive. Mention four con- 
junctions that are always followed by the subjunctive. 

13 Fill the blank in each of the following sentences with 
either c' or //, giving in each case the reason for your choice : 
(a) est trois heures et demie, {b) est certain qu* il vien- 
dra, {c) La plus grande des vertus est la charity, (^/) 

est moi, {e) est le plus beau gargon de la ville. . 

14 Distinguish between the use of quel and lequel^ que and 
quoi as intcrrogatives. 

15 Write from memory and translate two consecutive stanzas 
of Rouget de Lisle's La Marseillaise, 
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5-6 Translate into English: 

ASCHENPUTTEL 

Da warf ihm (dem Madchen) der Vogel ein golden und sil- 
bern Kleid herunter und ein Paar mit Seide und Silber aus- 
gestickte Pantoffeln. Alsbald zog es Kleid und Pantoffeln an 
und ging zur Hochzeit. Seine Sch western aber und die Stief- 
mutter erkannten es nicht und meinten, es miifste eine fremde 
Konigstochter sein, so schon sah es in dem goldenen Kleide aus. 
An Aschenputtel dachten sie gar nicht und glaubten, es lage 
daheim im Schmutz. Der Konigssohn kam ihm entgegen, 
nahm es bei der Hand und tanzte mit ihm. Er wollte auch 
mit sonst niemand tanzen, also dafs er ihm die Hand nicht 
los Hefs, und wenn ein anderer kam, es aufzufordem, sprach 
er : * * Das ist meine Tanzerin. " — Grimm 

Aschenputtel = Cinderella, aussticken = embroider, Hochzeit 
= wedding, erkennen = recognize, auffordern = ask 

7 Translate into German : 

a The proud stepsisters hated poor little Cinderella. 

b Why will you not dance with me? 

c I should like to live in England. 

d How far is it from Buffalo to New York? 

e I have never seen such a man. 

8 Write German sentences illustrating the use of each of the 
following prepositions : laxity diesseits^ um^ ndchst^ bei, 

9 Give the synopsis of reden in the third person singular of 
the indicative and subjunctive, active. Conjugate bleiben in the 
present indicative active, in the imperfect subjunctive active. 

10 Decline the interrogatives wer and %vas ; the German for 
the cool nighty my book, in both singular and plural. 

1 1 Answer the following questions by complete German sen- 
tences: {a) Von welchem Geschlecht ist das Wort Sonne? (b) 
Wer geht in die Schlacht? (c) Welche Vorsylben sinduntrenn- 
bar? {d) Von welchem (xeschlecht sind die Hauptworter welche 
die Endsylbe ung haben? (e) Wie nennt man die 10 ersten 
Zahlworter? 

12 Write the principal parts of antworten, gleiten^ essen^ 
fallen, sitzen. 

13 Compare lahm, rot, gehorsam, gut, viel, 

14 Translate into German: (a) They have fallen, {V) He is 
gone, (c) I have been, (d) We have remained, {e) This is 
broken, (/) The bird has flown, i^g) We have gone, (A) I 
follow him, (/) The trees have become green, (y) I help you. 

15 Write from memory and translate 10 consecutive lines of 
a7iy German poem. 
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5-6 Translate into English : 

DIE PRINZESSIN, DIE NICHT LACHEN WOLLTE 

Eines Tages, als er Wasser holen woUte, sah er einen grofsen 
Fisch in dem Brunnen. Der Fisch lag so still im Wasser, dafs 
der J tingling ihn in seinem Eimer fangen konnte. Als er mit 
dem Fische in dem Eimer nach Hause ging, begegnete er 
einer alten Frau, die eine goldene Gans an einer Schnur fiihrte. 

**Guten Tag, gute Frau. Sie haben da eine wunderschone 
Gans, und ihre Federn sind auch wunderschon. " 

**Ja," sagte die alte Frau, **meine goldene Gans ist schon, 
aber Ihr Fisch ist noch schciner." 

**Ach!" sagte der Jiingling. **Ich will Ihnen den Fisch fiir 
die goldene Gans geben." — Guerber 

holen = draw, Brunnen = well, Eimer = pail, Schnur = cord 

7 Translate into German : 

a There is a knock on the door. 
b This is fine weather, is it not? 
c That town is not far away. 
d I have walked 10 miles. 
e The trees have lost their leaves. 

8 Write the principal parts of miissen^ bet/sen^ fahren^ fliefsen^ 
sc hi a fen. 

9 Write the second and the third person singular of the 
present indicative of mbgen^ werden^ wac/isen. Compare stolz, 
dunkel. 

10 Give the reason for the order in the sentence of each itali- 
cized word in the following: Als er den Hund sah^ fing er 
sogleich nach Hause schnell zu laufen an. 

1 1 Fill each blank space in the following with the correct in- 
flection : Kurz Zeit nach d Tod d Komponist Meyer- 
beer, kam ein Neffe d selb zu Rossini und bat dies um 
die Erlaubnis, ih ein Trauermarsch vorspielen zu diirfen. 

1 2 Translate into German : (a) What is the matter with you? 
(b) It is only a quarter to six, (c) I beg your pardon, (^) It is 
already growing dark, (e) My head aches. 

1 3 Decline in singular and plural (a) die gute Frau^ {b) ntein 
fieues Haus. 

14 Conjugate the present subjunctive of wohnen; the im- 
perfect subjunctive of denkcn. Give the synopsis of sehen in 
the first person plural of the indicative and subjunctive active. 

15 Write from memory Du^ du liegst mir am Herzen, 
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5-6 Translate into English: 

der ausreisser 

Am Abend vor einer Schlacht begegnete Friedrich der Grofse 
einem seiner Soldaten, der als Ausreifser gefangen und zuriick- 
gebracht worden war. **Warum hast du mich verlassen 
wollen?" fragte ihn der Konig. **Weil die Sachen ihrer 
Majestat in einer sehr schlimmen Lage sind," antwortete der 
Soldat. Es war die Wahrheit und der Konig antwortete: 
** Du hast recht, mein Sohn ; aber warte bis morgen, und wenn 
die Sachen dann nicht besser aussehen, so gehe ich mit ; dann 
wollen wir zusammen davonlaufen. " Dann schickte er ihn 
zurilck zu seinem Regimente. Am nachsten Tage gewann der 
Konig einen Sieg und der Soldat war unter den Tapfersten, 
so dafs niemand mehr vom Davonlaufen sprach. 

Ausreifser = deserter, schlimm = bad, Lage = condition, Sieg 
= victory 

7 Translate into German : 

{a) Please give me a few flowers, {b) My sister is not at home, 
(c) This chair belongs to my brother, {d) I have forgotten my 
hat, {e) What day of the month is it? 

8 Write the genitive singular and the nominative plural, 
with article, of Vater^ Hand, Blatt, Name, Nachbar. 

9 Write the principal parts of bitten, diirfen, fliegen, schlagen^ 
schreiben, 

10 Decline in both singular and plural der jiingste Sohn^ ihr 
gro/ses Buck. 

m 

1 1 Give the synopsis of mogen in the third person singular of 
the indicative and subjunctive, active. Conjugate reden in the 
imperfect indicative active, in the present subjunctive active. 

12 Compare /roA, alt, bedeutend. Form an adverb from each 
of the following: frei, oft, lang, zwei, 

13 Write complete German sentences containing the follow- 
ing verbs : anfangen, beginnen, lassen, miissen, verlangen. 

14 Translate into German: {a) Send me another book, {b) 
Yesterday it rained, (r) That is a pity, {d) I thank you, {e) How 
do you do? 

15 Write from memory Uhland's Der Wir tin Tochterlein. 
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.oben die Seligen zwischen den Sternen spazieren gehen, und die 
Menschen griifsten hinauf und die Seligen griifsten herunter. 
Das Schonste aber war die wundervolle Musik, die damals aus 
dem Himmel sich horen liefs. Der liebe Gott hatte dazu die 
Noten selber aufgeschrieben, und tausend Engel fiihrten sie 
mit Geigen, Pauken und Trompeten auf. — Leander 
Geige = violin, Pauke = kettledrum 

7 Translate into German : 

a He is not only rich, but also very learned. 

b He answered me that he did not speak German. 

c My neighbor intended to sell his house in order to pay 

his debts. 
^/ It is tmsafe to associate with such persons as those of 

whom you speak. 
e In view of these facts he could not judge otherwise. 

8 Write the principal parts of sieden, steigen, werbcn, flcchten^ 
Iiaiien. 

9 Write and translate complete German sentences, of at least 
five words each, containing (a) the present indicative of sich 
bcklagen, (b) the imperfect subjunctive of sich bekummern^ (c) 
the future indicative of sich er barmen, (d) the perfect indicative 
of sich hiiteyi^ {e) the present subjunctive of sich sehnen. 

10 Translate into German: (a) It grew dark, (b) He took 
me by the hand, {c\ The sun set, (li) It occurs to me, (e) She 
asked me to help ner, (/) What does it matter? (^) Whose 
fault is it? (Ii) He departed without informing me of it, (/) the 
best in the world, (y) as well as I could. 

11 Mention (a) three coordinate conjunctions, (b) five sub- 
ordinate conjunctions. State the effect of each class on the 
word order of a German sentence or clause. 

12 Mention five prepositions that govern either the dative 
or accusative and write complete German sentences illustrating 
both uses of each preposition. 

13 Write complete German sentences containing (a) two 
verbs with different separable prefixes, (b) two verbs with dif- 
ferent inseparable prefixes, (c) one verb with a prefix that may 
be either separable or inseparable, and give the difference in 
meaning between the separable and inseparable form. 

14 Translate into idiomatic English: (a) Sie ist unter der 
Arbeit eingcschlafen, {h) Sie sind von Wonne trunken, (c) Sie 
ging geradc auf ihn zu, (d) Es gcht alles ziemlich gut von 
Statten, {e) Ich habe ihn schon seit einem Jahre nicht zu ' 
Gesichte bekommcn. 

15 Write from memory and translate 10 consecutive lines of 
any German poem. 
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auf den griinen Zweig komme, so thu* ich mir etwas zu Leid,; 
war* ich doch nur so angesehen und reich, wie der dicke Eze- 
chiel, oder so kiihn und so gewaltig, wie der lange Schlurker, 
Oder so berlihmt, und konnte den Musikanten Thaler statt 
Kreuzer zuwerfcn, wie der Tanzbodenkonig ! Wo nur der 
Bursche das Geld her hat?" Allerlei Mittel ging er durch, 
wie man sich Geld erwerben konne, aber keines wollte ihm 
gefallen; endlich fieien ihm auch die Sagen von Leuten bei, 
die vor alten Zeiten durch den Hollander Michel und durch 
das Glasmiinnlcin reich geworden waren. — Hauff 

Sclicnkc = tavern, angesehcn = respected, Mittel =^ remedy 

7 Translate into German : 

a When the soldiers came into the city, the people did not 

know what to do. 
b Let us take a walk in the woods before the sun sets. 
c He said that we should start early in the morning if we 

wished to reach Berlin by daylight. 
d You promised me that you would answer my last letter 

without delay. 
e I regret that I did not find you at home when I called. 

8 (rive the principal parts of heben^ dingen, scltaffeny lugen^ 
schelten. 

9 Translate into English : {a) Es macht nichts aus, (b) Was 
konnte sonst dich aus der Fassung bringen, {c) Er nimmt 
Jedermann bcim Worte, id) Es geht dich nur zur Halfte an, 
\e) Die gute Grafin liefs nicht auf sich warten. 

10 Give five separable prefixes. Write complete German 
sentences containing five verbs not found on this paper, each 
having a different separable prefix. 

1 1 Write complete German sentences not found on this 
paper, containing {a) a dependent clause used as the subject 
of a verb, {b) a dependent clause qualifying a noun, (c) a 
dependent clause qualifying a verb. 

1 2 Mention {a) two uses of the subjunctive, {b) three uses of 
the infinitive. Write an original German sentence illustrating 
each. 

13 Crivc {a) the synopsis of machen in the third person sin- 
gular of the indicative and subjunctive, active, (b) the second 
and the third person singular of the present indicative active 
of sprcchcn, schlafen^ essen, geben. 

14 Translate into German: (a) May I go with you? (b) My 
head aches, (c) He would like to write a letter, (d) His name 
is John, {e) What is the matter with you? 

15 Write from memory and translate the first three stanzas 
of Goethe's Erlkonig. 
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matik und Virgilius ruhten. Sie scherzte mit Praxedis liber 
die Schulmeister in Konstantinopel angelegentlicher denn 
friiher. Ekkehard fragte an, ob er zur Fortsetzung des Un- 
terrichtes sich einstellen soUe. Ich habe Zahnweh, sprach die 
Herzogin. Die rauhe Spatherbstluft werde Schuld daran sein, 
meinte er bedauernd. 

Er fragte jeden Tag etlichemale nach seiner Gebieterin Be- 
finden. Das riihrte die Herzogin wieder. Woher kommt's, 
sprach sie einmal zu Praxedis, dafs einer mehr wert sein kann, 
als er selber aus sich zu machen weifs. — Scheffel 

7 Translate into German : We could neither go on nor stand 
still, and we were obliged every moment to grasp some little 
tree in order to be able to remain on our feet at all. You know 
that I am not timid, but I can assure you that it was no joke. 
Perhaps you will say, *It served you right, you should have 
remained in the inn.* 

8 Translate into English: (a) Zwar bin ich seit geraumer 
Zeit iibern Fufs mit ihm gespannt, (b) Was ware wohl leichter 
als des Saladin sich zu bemachtigen, den Garaus ihm zu machen, 
(r) Ein ehrlicher Soldat legt sich auch nicht aufs Denunzieren, 
selbst wenn es sich um seinen Todfeind handelt, (d) Mich befiel 
eine furchtbare Angst wenn Riegner entdeckt wurde, (r) Das 
Herz schlug mir so dafs ich beinahe um den Verstand kam. 

9 Write in German about 75 words on one of Schiller's plays. 

10 Give jive nouns that belong to the strong declension in 
the singular and to the weak declension in the plural. 

11 Write in German about 75 words on the life of Goethe. 

12 Translate into German: The first German book of which 
we know is the translation of the Bible by the Gothic bishop 
Ulfilas. He left out the books of Kings because he feared the 
Goths might be excited by reading these books. Part of an 
old copy of this translation is kept in the university of Upsala. 
It is written with silver letters on scarlet colored parchment. 

translation of the Bible = Bibeliibersetzung^ scarlet colored = 
purpurgefiirbt^ parchment = Pergavient 

13 State the meaning of each of the following prefixes, 
and mention at least one other verb compounded with each: 
rrwehrcn, ^^stehen, ^///schlafen, ^W/enden, ;?^rreifsen. 

14 Translate into German : (a) Instead of reading he worked, 

(b) He is considered the finest man in the army, (c) In spite of 
this people are still living there, {d) We held on by the chain, 

(c) Remind me of the poor child, (/) easier than one might 
have thought, {g) not only his face but also his speech, (A) at 
his work, (/) on the banks of the Rhine, (y) the battle of 
Waterloo. 

1 5 Write from memory and translate the last two stanzas of 
Haiiff 's Reiters Morgengesang, 
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Beliebt, des Kaisers General zu bleiben, 

Und bin des Friedlands Knecht, sobald es ihm 

Gefallen wird, sein eigner Herr zu sein. 
Terzky — Ihr treffet einen guten Tausch. Kein Karger, 

Kein Ferdinand ist's, dem ihr euch verpflichtet. 
Buttler (ernst) — Ich biete meine Treu nicht feil, Graf Terzky, 

Und wollt* euch nicht geraten haben, mir 

Vor einem halben Jahr noch abzudingen, 

Wozu ich jetzt freiwillig mich erbiete. — Schiller 

Klausel = clause 

7 Translate into German: 

After the death of his brother, Charles the Great ruled over 
the whole Prankish empire. But the power which he had in- 
herited from his ancestors did not satisfy the mind of this 
great man. He wished to unite all the people of the west in 
one Christian empire, and with iron will he pursued this object 
during the long continuance of his rule. 

8 Translate into English : (a, b) Wenn ich ihr Herz verloren 
habe, was liegt daran ob mich Gleichgiiltigkeit oder machtigere 
Reize darum gebracht? (c) Ein Brief chen von meinem Herm 
an das gnadige Fraulein, das seine Schwester sein will, (d) So 
blieben sie fest bei der Stange, ihr gegebenes Wort zu losen, 
{e) Es ward ihnen unheimlich bei diesen Menschen, so dafs sie 
dcm Drangen ihrer Frauen, welche fort wollten, nachgaben. 

9 Write in German about 75 words on the life and works of 
one of the following: Heine, Uhland. 

10 Mention five German verbs that are followed by the geni- 
tive. Write German sentences containing the verbs mentioned. 

1 1 Give both plurals of each of the following and the mean- 
ing of each plural : Bank, Gesicht, Licht, ZolT, Ort. 

12 Write in German about 75 words on the value of a knowl- 
edge of German. 

13 Translate into German: Soldier Fritz was the name of a 
bright, active boy, the son of a corporal in the Prussian army. 
He was so named, in the first place, because his father was 
a soldier; in the second place, because he was very fond of 
playing soldier; and in the third place, because Fritz was his 
Christian name. 

1 4 Translate into German : (a) He went through the streets 
looking at everything he saw, (b) The fear of losing his good 
name prevented him from acting differently, (c) A man that 
docs good to everyone is highly esteemed, (d) It must have 
V)cen (juite cold last night, as the water was frozen this morn- 
in<^, (r) Without knowing me at all they presumed to address me. 

1 5 Write from memory and translate the first two stanzas of 
Goethe's Per Fischer, 
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12 Give the syntax of Ba^vXoivuic, orraBfunsj ^^craanv, P<urtX&i. 
State where eac/i of the following forms is found: ^^cAavm, 

13 Translate into English: 

a KXeop^^os ^KcXcixrc roxs orparMorac Trpoi€vai, 

b Ty avTJ "^fJLtpq. 6 ^aiXcvs ^X^c impa to (rrparoirc&>v. 

C *Eav oi *EXA.i/ve¥ vuc^auxri, ^/xctc cf o/xev ^rjfjLiiTa kcu oirAa. 

14 Write Greek sentences illustrating ///r^r of the following: 
indirect object, predicate genitive, clause of result, genitive ab- 
solute, accusative of specification. 

15 Translate into Greek: 

a I shall not take gifts from the general. 

d Let us besiege the city of the enemy. 

c These hoplites were plotting against the friends of 

Cyrus. 
d Cyrus and the cavalry came during the night* 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answgrs 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 7/ or more credits will be CLCcepted, 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a YOUTH OF CYRUS 

1 np<i>rov \iky yap Uri irat? ^j ore ItratSevtro kxu avy rep dScX^cp koX 

2 avv rot9 flL\Xot9 iraari, travrtov mvra Kparurro^ ivoyuHiiro. IloFrcs y^ 

3 01 rlav ApioTtov Hipatav nmSe? irrl roT? PaaiXtioi Ovptu^ muScvovTOi* 

4 IvOa troXXtfv ftcv tTiof^potrvvrfV KarapABoi 8lv ri%, ai<r)(p6v 8* ovSkv out* 

5 oKowrai ovT* iSctv core, ^cuivrai 8* oi 9r(u8c9 koI t^xk rc/ioi/AO'ovc viro 

6 PaaikiiiK Kol ducovovcrt, koX aXA,ov9 dri/Ao^o/Acyovs* — I, 9 

b REPLY OF PHALINUS 

1 'Eyai, ci /ikv Ttav pvpCwv cXirt&ov pla ri9 vfuv core actf^voi TroKtpuonJvra^ 

2 PaufTtXtij <rv/x)3ovXcv(i) /i^ irapoj^hovai ra oirAa* ci 8c rot p.ij^epxa awTffpw 

3 co'rlv cXirU axovroc PaaiXtnKy avfiPovXjcwa o'<i>{co'^at v/uuv ovrj 8warov. 

4 KAcGipxo^ ^ trpoi ravra eTircv* 'AAAa raOra pkv 8vj av Xcya9' irap' 

5 i^fuuv 3c dirayycAAc roSc, on ^/xct9 oco/ic^a, d /icv Scot jSaaiAcT fffikovi 

6 cTku, irXctovos &v o^iot cTku ^tXoi l[\ovT€i TO, owXa 17 iropaSoKfcs aXA.<p. 

— 2, I 

r SPEECH OF XENOPHON 

1 Kparurrov, (3 Xcipuro^, ^A^'' ico^ai cd9 raxMrra ^irt to Sxpov* ^v yap 

2 rovro Aa^(i)/xcv, ov 8wi;o'oin'(u pAvuv oi vir^/9 r^9 63ov. 'AAAa, d povXu, 

3 /icvc iirl r<{> orparcv/iart* cya» 8' lOikm iropvkaOcu* d 8c XPV^^^f iropivov 

4 ^iri ro opos, ^yitf 8i ficvo) avrov. 'AAAa 8i8ci>/uu o'oc, l^i; 6 Xccparo^o^j 

5 hiroTtpov PovKu iXicrOcu. Eiiroiv 6 Hcfo^oiv ort vearrcpos larw, aipurat 

6 iropcvco'^. — 3, 4 

6 Translate into Greek: 

a If you give up your arms to the king you will give them 
up against my will. 

d Clearchus advised Cyrus to proceed as quickly as possible 
in order that the army of the king might not cross the 
river. 
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7 Give the reason for the case of iraKTwv (^, 2) , iravra (a, 2) , 

vfuv (*, l), paaiX^ (*, 3), jSaaiAd (*, 5), irWovo« {d, 6), ijfui/ (^, i) ; 
for the mode of KaraftABoL (a^ 4) , Scot (^, 5) , XaPtafiev {c, 2). 

8 Give the syntax of iSciv {a, 5), o-co^voi (/^, i), iXco-^ (r, 5). 
Classify the following participles: d>v («, i) , cxoktc? (^, 6). 
Decline iravrtav {a, 2) in the singular in all genders. Compare 

irXcibvof (^, 6) , Kparurrov (^, l) . 

9 From what verb is each of the following and where is the 

form found: dKowrai {a^ 5), irofMhwrt^ [b^ 6), Tco^ai (r, i) , /Acva) 
(r, 4) , cXccrftu (^, 5)? 

10 Write the principal parts of KarafidOoi (^, 4) , dicovom (a, 5) , 

dirayycAAc (^, 5), 9rapa3oKrcs (^, 6), uarOcu (r, i) . 

11 Conjugate i<rrlv {b, 3), iropcwv (r, 3) in the voice, mode and 
tense here found. Give the first form of each mode including 
participle of Xcy^cc {d, 4) in the voice and tense here found. 
Decline iraXSeq (tf, 3) in the plural. 

12 Explain the force of In (^, i), 8c (^, 2), yap (r, i). Ac- 
count for the accent of iart (tf, 5) . Explain the difference in 
meaning between PovKu (^, 2) and c^eXo) (c, 3) . 

13 Translate the verb saj^ by t/iree different verbs, indicating 
the construction regularly used after each. Distinguish in 
meaning between the active and the middle voice of iV, <^«<-. 

14 Give the composition of each of the following words and 
the meaning of each part: firfiefua {b, 2), okoktos {b^ 3). Give, 
with meaning, the Greek words from which each of the follow- 
ing is derived : geology, anachronism, phonograph. 

15 Translate into English [This must be taken by those who 
desire credit for the fourth book] : 

SUFFERINGS OF THE GREEKS 

*06t>t 3c viro8c3c/xmM iKoififavro, ct(rc3ix>vro cts rov^ irdSac oi t/uu£vrc$ koI 
TO. wro&rjfiara irtpuirqywvTO' xat yap rjaav, cttciS^ iiriktirt ra apxaXa viroSi/- 
fiara, KopPdrivai avrotf Trtirovqp.hnu ix rcov i/coSaprcov jSocov. Aia ra9 rotav- 
ras oZv AvdyKa^ vircXctirovro rtvcs rtuv orparKoroiv* icoi iSovrt^ fitXav rt 
^(topiov Sta TO ^icAcAcHircKat avroOi rrjv X^^''^) cticaj^ov r€rrjK€vai, Koi rcn/ica 
&a Kprjvrjv riva rj irXrjO'Cov rjv dr/xiitovcra cv vdtnj' ivravO' iKxpawofUvoi cica- 
$rjVTO Kol ovK tfJHKTav iropmcrOai. — 4, 5 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive to credits. Papers 
entitled to js ^^ ntore credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a SYENNESIS LEAVES THE PASS 

1 'ElXcycTO Si KxuL SvciTC(rc9 cTku hfi ro>v axpojy ^vAarrcDV r^v eur/SoXi/v* 

2 &o ifiuytv -^fitpav Iv r<p TcSup. T^ 8* vaT€pauf. i^iccv o[yycXo9 Xcyoii/ or. 

3 XcXoc9ra»« cii; SvcFvc(rt9 ra axpa, iwd -gtrBero to re Mci^oivof orparcv/ia 

4 on 17S1; ^v KiAocii^ ^v dcroi rlav 6p€W¥f kcu ore rpirjpu^ rJKOV€ wtpiTrXfowraq 

5 dv* 'lonoaf €£9 KiAxxtav Ta/xcDV €)(0VTa ra« Acucc&uftovutfv icoi avrov 

6 Kvpov. Kvpos 3' ovv Aviptf irrl ra 0/917, ovScvo9 KcoXiWro^y xoi cZSc ra9 

7 o'lci^s ov 01 KtXiicc9 ^^uXarrov. — 1,2 

d REPLY OF PHALINUS TO THEOPOMPUS 

1 'AAAa f^tXaaoffH^ fuv louaiq, (S venvurKt, kcu Xcya9 ovk A^dpurra' l<r$i 

2 fi€vroi dvoi/rof w, d oca dv rrfv vfuripav dperrfv TrtpiycyiarOai r^9 jSoo-tXcois 

3 $wafiC(U9. *AAAov9 Se rivaf lijxio'av Xcyeiv v>rofiaAaict{o/xcKOV9 cu? ica) 

4 Kijp<{» iTiOToc iyiyovro koI paa'iX€i y dv iroAAx>v d^uu yivoivro^ ci Povkoiro 

5 ^1X09 yevftrOcu' koI ore dXAo ri ^cXoi )(pijiTO<Uf or' ^tt' Aiyvirroi/ arpa- 

6 rcvav, irvyKaraxrrpinlfaiVT* &v avr<p. — 2, I 

r DIFFICULTIES ON THE MARCH 

1 01 3c pdpPapoi imrci^ kcu ^cvyovrc9 d/ia IrirpaHrKov, cis TOvwurOev 

2 To$€vovT€^ awb rwv rinrcov oirocroi/ 8c wpoSuaituiv oi ^EAAiyi'cs, rocovrov 

3 irdXiv cirava;(a)/9Cii/ pa)(Ofi€vov^ cSci. ^'Oorc r^^ Jjp,€pai 0X179 Si^X^ov ov 

4 irXcov ircKTC koI ukoci ara^iov, AXXa BeiXrp Sl<^lkovto ds ras Ktofia^, 

5 ^v^ 8yj iraXtv aBvpIa ^v. Kai \€ipiao<l>Oi kcu oi vptar^vraroi. rtav 

6 arparriytov Hcvo^iovra ijricui^o ort ^SiWcv diro rrj^ ^dXayyos, kcu avro9 

7 re ^KcvSwcvc xoi Tov^ iroXc/Aiovs ou3iv fJuSiXXov i^SiWro pXairrtiv. — 3, 3 

6 Translate into Greek: 

a The cavalry guarded the villages till the enemy left the 
pass. 

d If we had remained in the plain the whole day the bar- 
barians could not have wounded us. 

c The generals blamed Cyrus because he did not ascend 
the mountains. 
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7 Give the reason for the case of <^oo'0(^a> {b^ i) , Svva/i^<i>« 

(^, 3) , iroAAov (^, 4) , Ti (^, 5) , avT<f (^, 6) , ottoctov (c", 2) , orci&iW 
(r, 4) ; for the mode of yo/oiKro (^, 4), dcXot (^, 5), ir/jo^tcjifoav (r, 2). 

8 From what verb is each of the following and where is the 
form found : A,cXoiir(09 €117 (rt, 3) , gf<r^cro («, 3) , Tor^i (^, i ) , <nryica- 
rjxrrpi^axyr (^, 6), yruavro (^, 6) ? 

9 Give the syntax of koiXvokto? (^, 6) , cuv (^, 2) , irtpLytvicrBtu 
(^» 2) , xp^aOcu {by 5) , €iramx<»>/»€tv (^r, 3) . Classify the following 
participles: <^cvyovTC5 (c, i), to^cuovtcs (^t, 2). Decline ovSevo? 
(^, 6) in the singular in all genders. 

10 Conjugate, giving both the contracted and the uncon- 
tracted forms, lyrtwvTo (r, 6) in the voice, mode and tense here 
found. Write the first form of each mode including participle 
of BiKoi {6, 5) in the voice and tense here found. Compare 

irpco-^vraroi (r, 5) . 

1 1 Write the principal parts of if^vXarnov («, i) , aviprj {a^ 6) , 

XtyiK {b, i) , 4>€vyovrvi (r, i), rj^vvaro (r, 7). 

12 Explain the force of ovv (^, 6), ikhnoL (^, 2), koI (^, i). 
Distinguish in* meaning between the accusative of time and 
the dative of time, illustrating from (a), 

13 Give the force of the tense of iriTpdxrKov (^, i) ; the uncon- 
tracted form and the reason for the accent of rovwiarOcv (r, i) ; 
the correlative of oiroa-ov (r, 2) ; the difference in meaning be- 
tween 6 avTo5 dvrjp and o dvrjp avro?. Account for the use of 
&v {b, 2). 

14 Give the composition of each of the following words and 
the meaning of each part: <^tXoo'd^a> (^, i), avoi/ro? (^, 2), Trcpt- 
ymardai {b, 2) . Give, with meaning, an English word derived 

from ayycXo9; 3iW/luu, oBto^f <f>aXay$. 

15 Translate into English [This must be taken by those who 
desire credit for the fourth book] : 

THE GREEKS MAKE AN ATTACK 

*Evrav^ cSo^c Kpariarov cTvut tov<s €irop,€vov<s ttoXc/uov? i^ioprjaraiy ci ri9 
SiWiTo, /x^ €7rvtri(aroL€v roi% KofAvovai. Kai ^v p,€v (tkoto^ rj&rj, ot Sk Trpwrg€<rav 
TToAAo) Bopv/Si^y ap.<^l wv €T\ov 3ia^cpo/x€vot. ^£i/^a Srf ol pkv 6wur$o<fivXaK€^f 
arc vyuuvovT€^, i(aya(rrdvT€s iSpapov ct« rov9 noXcfiiov^' 01 8c #cafivovrc9« 
SLvaKpay6vT€s otrov "q^wavTO /xcyicrrov, ra9 dcnriSa^ Trpos ra 8opara ^jcpovotiF. 
Ol 8c iroXipjuM. StUravT€^ fJKav ctti»Toi;9 Kara rrj^ ;(iOV09 cis t^v vdirqv, tcai 
ov8cU crt ov8a/iAOi) €<^$€y$aTo. — 4, 5 
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HOMER'S ILIAD 
Thursday, January 26, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
hwre than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a SPEFXH OF ACHILLES 

1 '^ 'Arp€t^, vvv afifie waXLfnrXay)($€yTas 6ia) 

2 axf/ d7rovo<rri;(rctv, ci k€V Bdvarov yc ^vyocftCF, 

3 ct 3^ 6/AOV 7roA,c/i09 T€ Safi^ Kol Xoifio^ 'A;(atous. 

4 dAA' aye 81/ riva fmvTiv iptiofiev 17 itprja 

5 17 Kal 6v€ip07r6\ov — #cai yap r' ovap iK Acoc l&riv — 

6 o^ K oirot o rt rwro'ov lyiinraro ^tUfio^ 'ATrdAAcDV, 

7 UT ap' o y €v\<uaX,rjq €7nfi€fi<l>€Tai uO* kKa,r6p,prji^y 

8 oi K€v ircus apvdv KVLoyj^ cuyiuv re rcXaW 

9 povXerai avrcacas '^fuv otto Xoiyov Afivvai." — I 59~^7 

d DREAM OF AGAMEMNON 

1 ^* cvSa.^, 'Arp«09 vie Sai<^povo^ tmroSa/iOio; 

2 ov )(prj wawv\iov evScLV Pov\rj<^6pov otvSpa, 

3 o) kaoL T iirireTpd^rai kcu roaaa p,€p.rjK(v. 

4 vvv 8' €/ic^ev ^we? <oKa* Aio? 8c' roi ayyeXo? ct/LU, 

5 09 <rev avevc^cv ewv /:Acyu Ki/oercu ^0 eAeoipec. 

6 Owp^iai (re KcXeiKre KaprfKOfwwvra^ 'A;(cuov9 

7 '7ravcn;8o;' n)v yap kcv eAoi9 woXlv cvpvdyvuiv 

8 Tpwoiv ou yap er' d/x^i? 'OAv/xiria 8<o/uuir' l;(OKrcs 

9 d^dvaroi <f>paJ^ovTai. " — 2, 60—68 

^ DESCRIPTION OF ODYSSEUS 

1 Oevrepov airr Uovoi/a tOttiv cpeciv o ycpcuos 

2 '* eiTT* dye /*oi icat rdvSe, <f>l\ov TtKo^j os Tt9 08' icrrCv 

3 fi€i<iiv pukv K€<l>aXy ' A ya/xe/x VOV09 'Arpci8ao, 

4 evpvrepos 8' (Lfwurtv 18c <rripvoixnv iSiaOai. 

5 Tcu;(ea /xcV ot Keirat ctti ;(^on irov\vPoT€ipify 

6 avTos 8€ KTt'Aos (05 eTriTroiAcirat <rTt;(as dv8p(uv. 

7 dpveto) fui/ cy(i>ye iiaKU} irrjyiO't.pAXXi^y 

8 OS t' diW fte'ya ttcov 8icp;(erat dpycvKduiv." — 3, 1 9 1— 1 98 



128 Homer's Iliad — concluded 

6 Translate into Greek : 

a Achilles said that he would escape death and after he 
had conquered Hector would lead the men against the 
ranks of the Trojans. 

b I shall command those that wish to remain apart from 
battle to be valiant and to fight with the enemy. 

7 Give the Attic prose form for o^i/ic (a, i), Uprfa (a, 4), ot 

(a^ 8), Imro&xfioio (^, l), TO<r<Ta (^, 3), ifitOtv (^, 4), o-cv (^, 5), al/iouriv 
(r, 4), tSc (f, 4), apytwaiov {c, 8). 

8 Explain why the dream described in (b) was sent to Aga- 
memnon. Give the circumstances under which {c) was uttered. 

9 Give the reason for the case of cvx<i»X^s (a, 7), moicn^s {a, 8), 
ififStv {b, 4) , roi (*, 4) , K€<lHiXy {c, 3)y oi {c, s)' Write the prin- 

cipal parts of <t>vyoifuv (^, 2) , ^irtfcrpa^Tai (^, 3) . 

10 From what verb is each of the following and where is 
the form found : Sa/*^ {a, 3) , fi€firf\fv {b, 3) , (vv€^ {b, 4) ? Give 
the reason for the mode of <^vyoificv (tf, 2), ipuofucv {a^ 4), PovXem 
{ay 9) . Compare /utW (^, 3) . 

11 Classify the following participles : Avriaaa's {a, 9), <a»v {b, 5), 
Uxoyrts {by 8), iStuv (^r, i). Explain the construction of dirovo<m7<rav 
(tf, 2) , cuSeiv (^, 2) , iSco-Ait (r, 4) . Conjugate kcTtcu (^, 5) in the 
voice, mode and tense here found. 

12 Explain the force of yc {a, 2) , yap (^, 5) , the second 8c in 
{by 4), Kol {Cy 2). Mention and define the figure of speech found 
in {c) . 

13 Give the composition of eacA of the following words and 
the meaning of each part: ImroBdfjLoio {b, i), fiovXtf^pw {by 2), 
aBavaroi, {by 9) , irrfytaipaXKi^ {Cy 7) . Show how the meaning of 
fwcs {by 4) is derived. 

14 Scan the first three lines of («), marking quantity of sylla- 
bles, division into feet and principal cesuras. Define and illus- 
trate dieresiSy litotes. 

1 5 Explain the construction of each of the underscored words 
in the following and rewrite the sentences in Attic Greek : 

a 6 3c K€V K€\oX.iofr€rai ov kcv ikui/uuh. 

b Twv avK av ri <^^is dvcAuiv dcicovroc ^pMO, 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

HOMER'S ILIAD 
Thursday, June 15, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



AnS7t/er the first six guest ions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four 0/ the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a SPEECH OF THE SEER 

1 KOJL rorc S^ OdpfrrfO'e kolL rfiSa fiavTis dfivfiAov 

2 ^^ ovr op o y tvyytXrj^ iwLfi€fi<f>€T(u ov$* iKaTOfiprfi^ 

3 dXX €V€K dprjrrjpfy:, ov '^rifiTfO'* 'Ayo/xc/ivoiv, 

4 ov3' dircXvcrc Ovyarpa kcll ovk aTrcSefar' aTrotm, 

5 TovvtK ap' oAyc' cScokcv €KrfP6Xjo^ rjB* In Bwrti. 

6 oi'S' o yc wplv Aai^aouriv dcuceoi Xoiyov diroMrct, 

7 wpLV y diro irarpi <^tX(p 3d/i.cvai cAxKcarrt&i Kovpifv 

8 AwpidrrfV dvdwotvov, dyuv 0' tep^v €Kar6p.prfV 

9 C9 Xpwrrp^. t6t€ k€v pxv iXMradfUvoi ircTrtPoi/Licv. " — I, 92—100 

b SPEECH OF NESTOR 

1 roi(rt 3c Kol /xercciirc Fepi^i/iof IwTrora Ncoroip 

2 **cu TTOircH, ^ 8^ Trawrtv coucorc? dyopdaxrBt 

3 vi/7rid;(0t«; ots ov rt /xcXci TroXc/xi/ta cpya. 

4 ir^ 8^ (rwO€(ruu re icat opicta p-q<rertu ripXv; 

5 ^v TTvpt 8^ povXm T€ ycvouiro fii^Sed r' dvSpcov 

6 OTTOvSai r' dicpi/roi kgu B^iiat, y^ lirarSpxv, 

7 avr<i>9 ycip p' tirUo'a cpi&uvo/icv, ov3c rt P'tj'Xp^ 

8 (vpipjcvoL Swdp^a-Oay iroXvv xpovov ivOdS* iovm.** — 2, 336—343 

C- MENELAUS ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 

1 Tov B* (oi ovv Ivorjdfv dprii<t>i\<K Mcvc\ao9 

2 €p)(op.€Vov irpoirdpoiOcv opXXov pjaxpa jSi^covra, 

3 <!>¥ re Aeoiv €-)(dprj /xcyaAo) ciri (nopari Kvpausy 

4 cvpwv rj €XxL<l>ov Ktpaov r^ dypiov alya 

5 TTCimoiv. /xoAxi yap re Karec^tet, ci irep &v avrov 

6 crevcovTtti ra;(cc? re kwc? OaXepol r all^rjol' 

7 (Ss ^xdprf MevcAao^ 'AAefavSpov ^cociSca 

8 6<^0aXpjoi(nv tStov c^dro ydp TLaetrOai dXurqv, — 3, 21—28 



134 Greek, Third Year — concluded 

7 Give the reason for the case of Ikuvom (b^ 2) , v/uuv (^, 2) , 
Xc«pos {b, 4) , dyo/>a« {c, 2) , ij/*^s (r, 3) , )8ovXo/x€vot« (r, 4) ; for the 
mode of ^QiQ^ (^, 6) , ir^t^ (^, i) , Sw<«)/*tu (^, 4) , yo^oco (i, 5) . 

8 Translate into Greek : 

The soldiers whom Agesilaus had sent to follow the enemy 
announced that most of the enemy had crossed the river and 
were waiting till the general should arrive. 

9 Translate into English: 

'Ettci ravra ctTrcv 6 ' AoTixiyiT?, ij firjrrfp 3ii;p<i>ra kou Kvpov rrortpov fiovKoiTO 
fi€V€LV rj awi€V(u. *0 Sk ovk ^/xcAAi^crcv, oAAa ra)(y clircv ort fiivuv )3ou\otro. 
*E7r€po)Tiy^cU 8c iroAiV utto rrj^ /xi/rpo9 Sta rt, ctirciv Xcycrou, "On oticoi fUv Tfliv 
^XiKojv icai ct/u Kot 3oKot> KpdrujTo^ tlvaiy u> f^jrepy koa dKOvri^wv Koi ro^cvoiF, 
ciH'avaa 0€ Old ort unrtwav rjmav Ufu nav ijAucaiV, 

— Xenophon, Cyropaedia, i, 3 
/xcXXo) = hesitate, iJXif = comrade 

10 Translate into English: 

*09 3c OVK i^vvavTo airoTp€)(<uVy irifiwoxxn wpoq Hcvo^cavra, 09 i^yciro rdis 
ottAitcus. 'O 8c IkOttiv A-cyci on lort ^mpCov )^rffxdr(ji>v woXXmv ftcordv 
TOVTO ouTC Aa/3c(v SvvafJi€$a' l(r)(yp6v yap iartv ourc dTTcA^civ p^Scov* 
^;(ovrat yap ^TrcfcAiyXv^orcs kcu ^ a^3o$ ;(aA.cin7. — Anabasis, 5, 2 

1 1 Translate into Greek : {a) He promises to give us boats 
if we will make the journey, (b) The general happened to be 
in the city when the soldiers plundered the land, (c) We feared 
that the enemy would pursue us on the following day. 

12 Translate into English: 

(US €q>i.T €V)(OfA€vo^' Tov ov pcAof o>Kv dapjaLfrfreVy 
oAA' dva;((opi;o'as wpoarO* ittttouv Kal 6)^€<T<f}LV 
^crrfj Kol "SOiveXov irpoaii^rj Kairan/iov vlov 
*^opo'0, irarov KaTravr^cdSi;, Kara)3i/o'co 8i<^pov, 

o^pa /Ltoi cf wpjoio ipwrayf^ wucpov ourrov.** — Homer, Iliad, 5, 106— no 

13 Translate into English: 

Mcra 3c ravra avaoTas cZirc 3cvo<^a>v* O di/3pc9 orparAiorat, rifv pkv 
wop€uiv, to; coixc, frcj^i^ irovrfriov' ov yap Ian irAdux* dvdyiCY; 3c iropeveo^^ 
17377' ov yap loTi p.€vov<TL ra €irtrY;3cta. *H/x€i9 ovv, l<^);, OvaropLfBa.' vp.as 3c 
3ci Trapao-Kcvofccr^tti w? p.Q.)(ovp.€V€fvs, ci irprc #cat dAAorc. — Anabasis, 6, 4 

14 Write Greek sentences illustrating three oi the following: 
clause of result, degree of difference, accusative absolute, predi- 
cate genitive, dative of means. 

15 Give a sketch of two of the following: Hector, C)rrus, 
Socrates, Athena. 



138 Latin, First Year — concluded 

9 Decline /«, trcs^ nullus throughout. 

10 Translate into Latin: 

a Romulus was king for many years. 
b They said that the soldiers had taken the city. 
c He said that Hannibal was very brave. 
d Let us have peace. 

e At that time Caesar was conquering the Gauls. 
Gaul = Callus 

11 Write in Latin: with the leader, the first war, to have 
loved, to be advised, let him hear, he had been advised, he will 
be ruled, about to hear, hearing, hear ye. 

12 Translate into English: 

Apud Romanos luppiter fuit deorum et hominum pater, 
luno, uxor lovis, regina fuit caeli. Minerva, filia lovis, dea 
fuit sapientiae. Apollinem appellaverunt deum solis, Dianam 
deam lunae, Cererem deam frumenti. Mercurius deorum nun- 
tius fuisse dicitur. In Graecia et in Italia dicunt multa templa 
fuisse lovis. 

13 Give the principal parts of educit^ f^cit, vident^ collocat 
(question 6), dicitur (question 12). 

14 Write the third person plural of all the tenses of the in- 
dicative and subjunctive, active and passive, of fero, 

15 Give the rule for each of the following: (a) direct object 
of verb, (b) subject of infinitive, (r) adjective agreement, (rf) 
separation, (e) duration of time. 



I40 Latin, First Year — concluded 

9 Translate into English : 

Postero die castra ex eo loco movent. Idem facit Caesar. 
Equitatum omnem praemittit, qui videant, quas in partes hostes 
iter faciant. li alieno loco cum equitatu Helvetiorum proelium 
committunt, et pauci de nostris cadunt. 

praemitto = send forward, pars = direction, alienus = unfa- 
vorable 

10 Compare parvus^ ffiagnus^ fort is ^ pule her, difficilis, 

11 Write in Latin [Do not use figures]: 5, 8, 22, 3d, 9th, 
loth. Define and illustrate two oi the following: antepenult , 
deponent verb, gerund, enclitic, 

12 Give all the infinitives, active and passive, of audio \ the 
present imperative, active and passive, of amo, [Translate each 
form.] 

13 Translate into Latin: 

a Caesar had many soldiers in camp. 

b He was the noblest man among the Romans. 

c The leader of the enemy says he will praise those brave 

horsemen. 
d Let us lead the army from Gaul to Rome. 
e Forces were sent to seize the city. 

14 Decline throughout quid bellum, ille altior mons, 

15 Decline idem in the singular in all genders; ipse in the 
plural in all genders ; prudens throughout. 
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158TH EXAMINATION 

LATIN— First Year 
Tuesday, March 28, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., ^^^y 



Answer either question 7 or question ij and nine of the others but no 
more. If more than nine of the others are answered only the first 
nine answers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 
credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Mark the division into syllables and the accent of each of 
the following words: magister^ temporis^ marique^ terraruni^ 
instruity principibus^ aberat^ respondebat^ dixit ^ alios, 

2 To what gender belong names of {a) rivers, {b) islands, 
{c) months? Give the gender of each of the following nouns: 
nauta, proelium^ virtus, tempus, passus, fnultitudo^ clamor, 

3 Decline in the singular vis^ spes, mulier, cbmus, collis, 

4 Form an adverb from each of the following adjectives: 
brevis, clams, diligens, liber, mulius, par. Compare prudens, 
antiquus. 

5 Translate into English: 

Labienus, ut erat ei praescriptum a Caesare, proelio abstine- 
bat. Per exploratores Caesar cognovit montem a suis teneri et 
Helvetios castra movisse. Eo die hostes sequitur et milia pas- 
suum tria ab eorum castris castra ponit, 

praescribo = direct, absiineo = refrain 

6 Give the reason for the case of each of three of the fol- 
lowing: ei, proelio, montem, hostes, milia, passuum. Give the 
principal parts of cognovit, ponit, 

7 Translate into Latin : 

a The soldiers must move the camp. 

b Caesar was holding the town with all his forces. 

c For three days he had followed the cavalry of the enemy. 

d Labienus will be on the mountain. 

e This scout tells Caesar that the Gauls are coming. 

8 Give the second person singular of each of the tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive active of duco. 

9 Decline tola Gallia in the singular; id genus in the plural; 
gravis throughout. 



142 Latin, First Year — concluded 

10 Conjugate sum throughout the imperative. Give all the 
infinitives and participles of teneo, 

1 1 Translate into English : 

Tubicen ab hostibus captus est, et quaesivit : * Cur me inter- 
ficitis? nam inermis sum neque quidquam habeo praeter hanc 
tubam.* Hostes autem responderunt : 'Propter hoc te inter- 
ficiemus, quod alios ad pugnam incitare soles. * 

/«^/V:r«= trumpeter, ^w^z^r^=ask, /«^'rw/j=unarmed, praeter 
= except, tuba=. trumpet, propter = on account of 

12 Conjugate habeo ^ responderunt (question ii) in the voice, 
mode and tense here found ; possum in the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive ; nolo in the perfect subjunctive. 

13 Translate into Latin: 

a Have you a large javelin? 

b We fought to free our country. 

c Many chiefs were killed in this fight. 

d He was leading the multitude to the sea. 

e Let us fortify this town with a high wall, 

14 Decline quidquam (question 11) in the masculine and 
neuter singular; alius in the feminine and neuter singular; 
fortior throughout. 

15 Give the rule for each of the following: (a) apposition, 
{b) comparison without quam^ {c) place from which, {d) person 
addressed, {/) object of verb utor. 
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LATIN— First Year 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- "^m ^^ly 



Answer either question j- or question 9 and nine of the others but no 
more. If more than nine of the others are answered only the first 
nine answers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive to 
credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Write the accusative plural of each of the following nouns, 
indicating the gender and the proper accent of each form: 
aestas, mater^ frumentum^ regina^ victor^ animal^ impetus, 

2 Decline /«rr, flumen^ templum^ in the singular ; nulla obses 
in the plural. 

3 Translate into English: 

Hannibal imperator factus est et omnes gentes Hispaniae 
bello subegit. Tres exercitus maximos comparavit. Ex his 
unum in Africam misit, alterum cum fratre in Hispania reli- 
quit^ tertium in Italiam secum duxit. 

gejis = nation, Hispania = Spain, subigo = subdue, compare = 
fit out 

4 Give the reason for the case of imperator^ Hispaniae^ unum. 
Compare maximos. Decline tres. 

5 Translate into Latin: 

a The leader was loved by his soldiers. 

b Let us take these gifts. 

c That boy is braver than his father. 

d Who will lead the soldiers across the river? 

e Caesar says that he will not give grain to the enemy. 

6 Conjugate voio (wish) in the future and pluperfect indica- 
tive ; possum in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

7 Write the third person singular of each of the tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive passive of munio, 

8 Translate into English: 

Tum Caesar in dextro et sinistro cornu equites collocat, et 
militum animos paucis verbis ad pugnam incitat, **Milites, 
omnis spes civitatis Romanae in virtute nostra est; fortibus 
victoria est." 

dexter = right, sinister=\eft^ colloco = station, verbum = word 



^44 Latin, First Year — concluded 

9 Translate into Latin : 

a The temples are very beautiful. 

b Hannibal ordered his army to take the camp 

c He has lived at Rome for seven years. 

d He said that he had sent a letter to Rome. 

e I have the book that you gave me. 

10 Give the principal parts of f actus est, reliquit (question 3), 
incitat, est (question 8). Give the reason for the case of verbis 
(question 8). 

11 Decline iste in the singular in all genders; pot ens eques 
in the plural. 

1 2 Give all the infinitives and participles of dico (say) . [Trans- 
late each form.] 

13 Give the Latin for {a) He was conquering, {b) They have 
been conquered, (c) He will go, (d) We prefer, (e) You have 
heard, (/) He will have been conquered, (^) He had gone, 
(A) at home, (/) from the city, (y) on the third day. 

14 Translate into English: 

Pyrrhus in Italiam venit et Laevinus consul contra eum 
missus est. Pugna commissa, Pyrrhus auxilio elephantorum 
vicit. Nox proelio finem dedit. Laevinus tamen per noctem 
fugit. Pyrrhus Romanos mille octingentos cepit eosque summo 
honore tractavit. 

elephajitus = elephant, octingettti = 800, tracto = treat 

15 From the Latin passage in question 14, select (a) a noun 
in apposition, {b) a pronoun used with a preposition, (c) an 
ablative absolute, {d) an indirect object, {e) a direct object. 
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CAESAR'S COMMENTARIES 
Thursday, January 26, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be* con side red. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a THE GERMANS MAKE A TREACHEROUS ATTACK 

Dum haec in colloquio geruntur, Caesari nuntiatum est equites 
Ariovisti propius tumulum accedere et ad nostros adequitare, 
lapides telaque in nostros conjicere. Caesar loquendi finem 
facit, seque ad suos recepit 5«wque imperavit ne quod omnino 
telum in hostes rejicerent. Nam etsi sine uUo periculo legionis 
delectae cum equitatu proelium fore videbat, tamen commit- 
tendum non putabat ut pulsis hostibus did posset eos ab se per 
fidem in colloquio circumventos. — i, 46 

b THE SIX hours' battle 

Quum jam amplius horis sex continenter pugnaretury ac non 
solum vires sed etiam tela nostris deficerent, atque hostes acrius 
instarent languidioribusque nostris vallum scindere et fossas 
complere coepissent, resque esset jam ad extremum perducta 
casum, P. Sextius Baculus, primi pili centurio, quem Nervico 
proelio compluribus confectum vulneribus diximus^ et item C. 
Volusenus, tribunus militum, vir et consilii magni et virtutis, 
ad Galbam accurnint atque unam esse spem salutis docent^ si 
eruptione facta extremum auxilium experirentur. — 3, 5 

C INFORMATION REGARDING THE SUEVI 

Caesar paucos dies in eorum finibus moratus, omnibus vicis 
aedificiisque incensis frumentisque succisis, se in fines Ubiorum 
recepit, atque iis auxilium suum poUicitus, si ab Suevis preme- 
rentur, haec ab iis cognovit : Suevos, posteaquam per explora- 
tores pontem fieri comperissent, more suo concilio habito nun- 
tios in omnes partes dimisisse, uti de oppidis demigrarent, 
liberos, uxores suaque omnia in silvis deponerent, atque omnes 
qui arma ferre possent unum in locum convenirent : hunc esse 
delectum medium fere regionum earum quas Suevi obtinerent. 

—4, 19 



148 Caesar's Commentaries — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a Having stationed soldiers around the camp, the leader 

routed the enemy. 
b The citizens made a conspiracy in order to have the 

liberty they desired. 
c The lieutenants thought that they must follow the army. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a Caesar's cavalry advanced so swiftly that many Gauls 

were killed. 
b The line of battle could not be seen by those who were 

in the town. 
c For four days they bravely withstood all attacks. 

8 Give the reason for the case of nobilitate^ oppicb^ l^g<^ti, 
iisdem, subsidio^ oppidanis (a) , civitatum (b) , diebus^ celcritate^ 
spatio {c) . 

9 Give the reason for the mode of fecissei^ venerant {a) , ar- 
bitrarentur^ intclligerety studere^ conspirarent (b) , videbat, essent 
pulsi, effugercnt, ferre (c) . 

10 Give the principal parts of ostendimus, datis^ licere (d), 
nactus^ efficere (c) . 

11 Give an account of one of the following: (a) Caesar's 
first expedition into Britain, {b) the career of Dumnorix, {c) 
the story of Orgetorix. 

12 Write in direct discourse Nisi . . . posse {a). Change 
belli gercndi (b) to the gerund construction. 

13 Compare diutius (^), novis, mobiliter, plures^ latius (p). 

14 Mention an indeclinable noun and an indeclinable adjec- 
tive. Give the gender of finem (a) , acie (c) . Decline through- 
out rebellio^ obsidibus (b) , cursu (c) . 

15 Give the derivation of each of tzi'o of the following words, 
stating in each case the meaning of root, of prefix and of ter- 
mination: subsidiuin (^) , difficiiltates^ injur iae^ conjuratio (b). 
Give an English word derived from the stem of each of the 
following: gratia^ submittatur (a), retentorum^ odisse (b). 
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High School Department 

159TH EXAMINATION 

CAESAR'S COMMENTARIES 
Thursday, June 15, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered, only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 73- or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a CAESAR HEARS THAT ARIOVISTUS IS HASTENING TO VESONTIO 

Cum tridui viam processisset, nuntiatum est ei Ariovistum 
cum suis omnibus copiis ad occupandum Vesontionem, quod 
est oppidum maximum Sequanorum, contendere triduique viam 
a suis finibus profecisse. Id ne accideret magno opere sibi 
praecavendum Caesar existimabat. Namque omnium rerutn 
quae ad bellum usui erant summa erat in eo oppido facultas, 
idque natura loci sic muniebatur ut magnam ad ducendum 
bellum daret facultatem, propterea quod flumen Dubis, ut cir- 
cino circumductutn, paene totum oppidum cingit, — i, 38 

b CAESAR OFFERS TERMS OF SURRENDER 

Ad haec Caesar respondit : Se magis consuetudine sua quam 
merito eorum civitatem conservaturum, si prius quam murum 
aries attigisset se dedidissent ; sed deditionis nullam esse coji- 
ditionem nisi armis traditis. Se id quod in Nerviis fecisset 
factiirum finitimisque imperaturum, ne quam dedititiis populi 
Romani injuriam inferrent. Re nuntiata ad suos, quae impe- 
rarentur facer e dixerunt, — 2, 32 

C THE FLEET ARRIVES AT BRITAIN 

Ipse hora circiter diei quarta cum primis navibus Britanniam 
attigit, atque ibi in omnibus collibus expositas hostium copias 
armatas conspexit. Cujus loci haec erat natura atque ita mon- 
tibus angiistis mare continebatur uti ex locis superior ibiis in litus 
telum adigi posset. Hunc ad egrediendum nequaquam idoneum 
locum arbitratus, dum reliquae naves eo convenirent^ ad horam 
nonam in ancoris expectavit. Interim legatis tribunisque mili- 
tum convocatjs, et quae ex Voluseno cognosset et quae fieri 
vellet ostendit. — 4, 23 



150 Caesar's Commentaries — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

{a) The Aduatuci said that they were unwilling to surrender 
their arms, {p) During the day many places will be captured 
by the enemy, (c) This town is so fortified by walls that the 
enemy can not take it, (^) After occupying the city Caesar 
inflicted no injury on the enemy's soldiers. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

(cL) Caesar thought that this ought to be done at the fifth 
hour, {b) They saw that the hill was surrounded by armed 
men, (c) Caesar sent me to announce this to you, (d) When 
this had been done the states surrendered to him, {e) The war 
that was waged was useful to our country. 

8 Give the syntax of viam {a^ line i), «, sibi^ rerum^ circino 
{a) , consuetudine^ conditionem^ armis (b) , hora^ expositas {c) . 

9 Give the principal parts of conteyidere (a), inferrent (^), 
conspexit^ continebatur^ arbitratus {c) . 

10 Write in direct discourse Se , , , traditis (V). 

11 Conjugate facer e (b) in the future indicative active, in 
ihe imperfect subjunctive active; vellet {c) in the present in- 
dicative. Give the active imperative forms of inferrent (b)\ 
all the participles of dixerunt {b) . 

12 Write on one of the following: (a) Caesar as a general, 
(b) weapons of the legionary soldier, (c) siege operations as 
conducted by Caesar. 

13 Give the reason for the mode of processisset^ accideret^ 
daret^ cingit {a) , dedidisscnt^ fecisset^ facturum^ inferrent {p) , 
convenirent^ vellet {c) . 

14 Decline re (^), litus (c) throughout; usu^i (tf), collibus (c) 
in the singular. Compare angustis^ superioribus (c) . 

15 Give the composition oi praecavendum^ circumductum {d). 
Write an English word derived from the stem of each of six of 
the following: navibus, hostium^ loci^ mare^ arbitratus^ conve- 
nirent^ legatis^ convocatis (^).' 
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High School Department 

I59TH EXAMINATION 

SALLUST'S CATILINE 
Monday, June 12, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer th^ first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answerea only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to js ^^ more credits will be accepted. 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a IMPORTANCE OF MORAL STRENGTH 

Si regum atque imperatonim animi virtus in pace ita ut in 
bello valeret, aequabilius atque constantius sese res humanae 
haberent, neque aliud alio ferri neque mutari ac misceri omnia 
cerneres. Nam {m^ervim facile his artibus retinetur, quibus 
initio partum est. Verum ubi pro labore desidia, pro conti- 
nentia et aequitate lubido atque superbia invasere, fortuna 
simul cum moribus immutatur. Ita imperium semper ad op- 
tumum quemque a minus bono transfertur. — 2 

b CATILINE LEAVES ROME 

Dein se ex curia domiim proripuit. Ibi multa secum ipse 
volvens, quod neque insidiae consuli procedebant, et ab incendio 
intellegebat urbem vigiliis munitam, optumum factti crcdens 
exercitum augere^ ac prius quam legiones scriberentur multa 
antecapere quae bello tisui forent, nocte intempesta cum paucis 
in Manliana castra profectus est. Sed Cethego atque Lentulo 
ceterisque, quorum cognoverat promptam audaciam^ mandat 
quibus rebus possent opes factionis confirment. — 32 

c Rome's treatment of an enemy 

Bello Macedonico, quod cum rege Perse gessimus, Rhodiorum 
ci vitas, magna atque magnifica^ quae populi Romani opibus 
creverat, infida atque advorsa 7iobis fuit; sed postquam bello 
confecto de Rhodiis consultum est^ majores nostri, ne quis divi- 
tiarum magis quam injuriae caussa bellum inceptum diceret^ 
impunitos eos dimisere. Item bellis Punicis omnibus, cum 
saepe Carthaginienses et in pace et per inducias multa nefaria 
facinora fecissent^ miviquam ipsi per occasionem talia fecere ; 
magis quid se digfiuri foret, quam quid in iWos jure fieri posset ^ 
quaerebant. — 51 
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High School Department 

159TH EXAMINATION 

CICERO'S ORATIONS 

Friday, June 16, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no ffif&i'e. 
Ifjnore than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a CICERO DEFENDS HIS ACTION 

Ac si quis est talis, quales omnes esse oportebat, qui in hoc 
ipso, in quo exsultat et triumphat oratio mea, me vehementer 
accuset, quod tam capitalem hostem non comprehenderim potius 
quam emiseriniy non est ista mea culpa, sed temporum. Inter- 
fectum esse L. Catilinam et gravissimo supplicio adfectum iam 
pridera oportebat, idque a me et mos maiorum et huius imperii 
severitas et res publica postulabat. Sed quam multos fuisse 
putatis qui quae ego deferrem non crederent? quam multos 
qui etiam defenderent? — In Catilinam, 2, 2 

b CHARACTER OF CATILINE 

Ille erat unus timendus ex istis omnibus, sed tam diu^ dum 
urbis moenibus continebatur. Omnia norat, omnium aditns 
tenebat : appellare^ temptare, sollicitare poterat^ audebat : erat 
ei consilium ad facinus aptum, consilio autem neque lingua 
neque manus deerat. Iam ad certas res conficiendas certos 
homines delectos ac descriptos habebat. Neque vero, cum 
aliquid mandarat, confectum putabat: nihil erat quod non ipse 
obiret^ occurreret^ vigilaret, laboraret. Frigus, sitim, famem 
ferre poterat. — In Catilinam, 3, 7 

C THE CHOICE OF A COMMANDER 

Utinam, Quirites, virorum fortium atque innocentium copiam 
tantam haberetis^ ut haec vobis deliberatio difficilis esset, quem- 
nam potissimum tantis rebus ac tan to bello praeficiendum puta- 
retis ! Nunc vero cum sit unus Cn. Pompeius, qui non m6do 
eorum hominum^ qui nunc sunt, gloriam, sed etiam antiquitatis 
memoriam virtute superarit, quae res est quae cuiusquam ani- 
mum in hac causa dubium facere possit? — Pro lege Manilia, 10 



15^ Cicero's Orations — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Dc not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a There are some who think that Catiline ought to be put 

to death for his evil deeds. 
b If we had one man who surpassed all others, he would 

be chosen commander. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a On account of his bravery and the fame which he had 
won in war, Pompey was very influential in the senate. 

b Catiline had assembled his followers in order to persuade 
them to attack his enemies. 

8 Give the syntax of omjies^ temporunty supplicio («), omnium^ 
eiy cofisilio {b) , vobis^ rebus^ hominum^ virtute (c) 

9 Give the principal parts of interfectum esse^ crederent (tf) . 
Give the third person singular of all the tenses of the indicative 
and subjunctive of obiret (b) ; the active participles of ferre {b) . 

10 Give the reason for the mode of est (tf, line i), accuset^ 
comprehenderim^ interfectum esse, deferrem {a) , appellare {V) , 
haberetis, esset^ putaretis^ sit {c) . 

1 1 Translate into English : 

Videor enim mihi videre hanc urbem, lucem orbis terrarum 
atque arcem omnium gentium, subito uno incendio conciden- 
tem: cemo animo sepulta in patria miseros atque insepultos 
acervos civium : versatur mihi ante oculos aspectus Cethegi et 
furor in vestra caede bacchantis. 

12 Write on one of the following topics: (a) Cicero as a 
political leader, {b) Cicero's oration in behalf of the poet Archias, 
(c) The Roman senate in Cicero's time. 

13 Explain by derivation or composition the meaning of each 
of fve of the following words: emiserim, maiorum^ deferrem 
(a) , continebatur^ aditus^ poterat^ occurreret {b) , innocentium, 
difficiliSy virtute (c) . 

14 Decline f acinus {b)y virorum (r) throughout ; supplicio (a), 
manus (b) in the singular. Compare vehement er {a) , diu {b) . 

15 Write Latin sentences not found on this paper [Latin 
words on this paper may be used] illustrating (a) relative clause 
of purpose, (b) infinitive used as subject, (c) ablative of accom- 
paniment, (d) measure of difference, (c) dative of agent. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a THE END OF PHAETHON's ADVENTURE 

At Phacthon, rutilos flamtfui populante capillos, 

Volvitur in praeceps^ longoque per aera tractu 

Fertur, ut interdum de caelo Stella sereno, 

Etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri. 

Quem procul a patria diverso maximus orbe 

Excipit Eridanus, fumantiaque abluit ora, 

Naides Hesperiae trifida fumantia flamma 

Corpora dant tumulo^ signant quoque carmine saxum : 

** Hie situs est Phaethon currus auriga paterni 

Quem si non tenuit magnis tamen excidit ausis.'* — 2, 319-328 

b THISBE FINDS PYRAMUS DYING 

**Pyrame," clamavit, **quis te mihi casus ademit ? 
Pyrame, responde : tua te carissima Thisbe 
Nominat : exaudi, vultusque attolle jacentes ! " 

Ad nomen Thisbes oculos jam mortc gravatos 
Pyramus crexit, visaque recondidit ilia. 
Quae postquam vestemque suam cognovit, et ense 
Vidit ebur vacuum, **Tua te manus," inquit, **amorque 
Perdidit, infelix. Est et mihi fortis in unum 
Hoc manus, est et amor; dabit hie in vulnera vires. 
Persequar exstinctum, letique miserrima dicar 
Causa cofuesquc tui ; quique a me morte reve/li 
Heu sola poteras, poteris nee morte revelli." — 4, 142-153 

C HYMEN MARRIES ORPHEUS TO EURYDICE 

Inde per immensutu croceo velatus amictu 

Aethera digreditur, Ciconumque Hymenaeus ad oras 

Tendit, et Orphea nequiquam voce vocatur. 



158 Ovid's Metamorphoses — concluded 

Adfuit ille quidem ; sed nee sollemnia verba 

Nee laetos vultus nee felix attulit omen. 

Fax quoque, quam tenuit, lacrimoso stridula fumo 

Usque fuit^ nullosque invenit motibus ignes. — 10, 1-7 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetie construc- 
tions] : 

a Having heard the voice of Thisbe, Pyramus turned to 

look at her. 
b When Thisbe saw the sword Ipng on the ground she 

knew that Pyramus had destroyed himself. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetie construc- 
tions] : 

a He was called the greatest of the gods in respect to 

strength. 
b The other gods said that Phaethon would not have fallen 

from heaven if he had listened to his father. 

8 Give the syntax of flamma, orbe^ tumulo, currus (a) , mtki 
{b, line i), morte {b, line 4), cnsc (^), miAi {by line 8), causa (b), 
amictu (c). 

9 Write explanatory (not grammatic) notes on the follow- 
ing: EridafiuSy naides Hesperiae^ currus paterni («) , nequi- 
quam^ Fax . . . stridula . . . fuit (c) . 

10 Give the story of Niobe; of Midas. 

1 1 Write the first three lines of (^), marking quantity of sylla- 
bles, division into feet and principal cesuras. Define dieresis^ 
ecthlipsis. 

1 2 Decline Pliaethon^ ora^ naides (^), casus ^ ense (^), Orphea (r). 

13 Write the principal parts of abluit (^), ademity erexit^ re- 
vein {b) , digreditur (c) . 

14 Define simile ^ metonymy. Select an example of each from 
the above passages. Give the derivation or composition of prae- 
cepSy diverso {a) , attolle^ comes {b) , immensum^ lacrimoso {c) . 

1 5 Translate into English : 

At pater infelix, nee jam pater, ** leare," dixit, 
**Icare," dixit, **ubi es? qua te regione requiram?" 
**Icare," dicebat; pennas adspexit in undis; 
Dcvovitque suas artes, corpusque sepulcro 
Condidit; et tellus a nomine dicta sepulti. — 8, 231-235 



University of the State of New York i^q 

High School Department 

I57TH EXAMINATION 

VIRGIL'S AENEID 
Tuesday, January 24, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Ans7ver the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a THE STORM 

Haec ubi dicta, cavum conversa cuspide montem 
Inpulit in latus : ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant, 
Incubuere viari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procelHs 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 
Insequitur clamorque virum stridorqwe rudentutn, 
Eripiiint subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis ; pontanoyi incubat atra. — i, 81-89 

b MERCURY PREPARES TO OBEY JUPITER 

Dixerat. I He patris magni parere parabat 
Inperio ; et primum pedibus talaria nectit, 
Aurea, quae sublimem alis sive aeqtiora supra 
Seu terram rapido pariter cum flamine portant ; 
Turn virgam capit ; hac animas ille evocat Oreo 
Pallentis, alias sub Tartara tristia mittit, 
Dat somnos adimitqyxQ, et lumina morte resignat. — 4, 238-244 

C AENEAS ACCOSTS THE SHADE OF PALINURUS 

Hunc ubi vix multa maestum cognovit in umbra, 

Sic prior adloquitur : Quis te, Palinure, deorum 

Eripuit nobis, medioque sub aequore mersit ? 

Die age. Namque mihi, fallax baud ante repertus, 

Hoc uno rcsponso animum delusit Apollo, 

Qui fore te ponto incolumem, y?«wque canebat 

Venturum Ausonios. En haec promissa fides est? 

Ille autem: Neque te Phoebi cortina fefellit, 

Dux Anchisiade, nee me deus aequore mersit. — 6, 340-348 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a It is said that during all that night the winds swept over 
the sea. 



i6o Virgil's Aeneid — concluded 

b If Mercury had not obeyed his father when that divine 
one spoke, neither his wand nor his sandals could have 
kept him safe. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a On the last fatal night the report came to Priam's palace 
that the enemy were rushing into the city and that 
Troy would fall. 

b Summoning his companion he addressed him thus: 
*Come, tell me what response was made by Apollo.* 

8 Decline Apollo^ Anchisiade (c) . Give the name of the x\i'&' 
tovical figure in agmine /actOf eripiuni . . . nubes(a). Define 
and illustrate two of the following: hendiadys^ tmesis^ onomat- 
opoeia. 

9 Give the syntax of turbine^ mariy rudentum {a) , pedibus^ 
sublintem^ hac^ Oreo (b) , deorum^ miki, finis {c) . 

10 Give the principal parts of votvunt (a), adimit (^) , adlo- 
quitur, mersit^ eanebat (c) . 

11 Write the last five lines of (tf), indicating quantity of 
syllables, division into feet and principal cesuras. 

1 2 Explain the reference in Tartara {b) , Phoebi (c) . Give 
an account of three of the following: lulus, Creusa, Androm- 
ache, Priam. 

13 Give the derivation or composition of perflant^ stridor 
(a) , lumina {b) , fallax^ responso (c) . Give an English word 
containing the stem of mari^ volvunt (a) , portant^ morte {b) , 
fides (c). 

14 Decline turbine, nubes {a) in the singular, alis (A), prior 
{c\ in the plural. Distinguish the following synonyms: mari^ 
f mto {a) , aequora (b) ; oculis (a) , lumina (b) . 

15 Translate into English: 

Quod te per superos et conscia numina veri, 
Per, si qua est, quae restet adhuc mortalibus usquam 
Intemerata fides, oro, miserere laborum 
Tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis. 
His lacrimis vitam damns, et miserescimus ultro. — 2, 141- 145 



University of the State of New York i6i 

High School Department 

159TH EXAMINATION 

VIRGIL'S AENEID 
Tuesday, June 13, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
wiii be considerea. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1-5 Translate into English 

a THE WOODEN HORSE BROUGHT IN 

Dividimus muros ct raoenia pandimus urbis. 

Accingunt omnes operi, pedibuso^^ rotanim 

Subiiciunt lapsus, et stuppea vincula collo 

Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros ^ 

Feta arviis. Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae 

Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent. 

Ilia subit, mediaeque minans inlabitur urbi. 

O patria, o divom domus Ilium, et incluta hello 

Moenia Dardanidum ! quater ipso in limine portae 

Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 

—2, 234-243 

b DEPARTURE OF AENEAS 

Sequimur te, sancte deorum, 
Quisquis es, inperioque iterum paremus ovantes. 
Adsis o placidusque iuves, et sidera caelo 
Dextra feras. Dixit, vaginaquc eripit ensem 
FulmineuiN, strictoque ferit retinacula ferro. 
Idem omnis simul ardor habet, rapiuntque ruuntque ; 
Litora deseruere; latet sub classibus aequor ; 
Adnixi torquent spumas et caerula verrunt. — 4, 576-583 

^ THE UNTIMELY DEAD 

Occupat Aeneas aditum custode sepulto^ 
Evaditque celer ripam inremeabilis undae. 

Continuo auditac voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animae flentes in limine primo, 
Quos dulcis vitae exsortis et ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies ct funere mersit acerbo. 
Hos iuxta falso damnati crimitie mortis. — 6, 424-430 



164 Virgil's Eclogues — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

^ O ye muses, teach a beautiful song to this poet ! 
b Though you may not believe me, you can not deny that 
Gallus speaks the truth. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a She warned him not to look back. 

b I warn you that if you look back you will fall into the 
flames. 

c Let us yield to no one. 

8 Give the reason for the mode of excipere, redderet {a) , re- 
spexeris (b) , legaty neget (c) ; for the case of Lycisca {a) , can- 
tando (tf, line 5) , rivo^ sponte (b) , tibi (c) . 

9 Narrate the story of Arethusa (c). Give an account of 
Maecenas. 

10 Decline Amaryllis rivo fluently deos^ altar ia {b) , Give 
the logical concliision (in either Latin or English) of the con- 
dition Si nescis (a) . 

11 Give the reason for the mode of clamarem^ meruisset, 
disperdere (a) , moror^ sit {b) , subterlabere (c) . Give the syntax 
of tibi (a) , domum^ sibi (b) , Jluctus (c) . 

12 Give an account of the Pandean pipes; of the origin and 
nature of amoebean verse. 

13 Give the principal parts of victus {a), concede {c) , Give 
one English word derived from the present stem and one de- 
rived from the supine stem of each of these verbs. Give two 
Latin words derived from the stem of miserum {a) . 

14 Write the last two lines of {b), marking quantity of sylla- 
bles, division into feet and principal cesuras. Account for the 
quantity of qui; of the ultima in credimus^ fingunt ; of the 
penult in somnia^ parcite^ carmina, 

15 Translate into English : 

Omnia, quae, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 
Audiit Eurotas iussitque ediscere laurus, 
Ille canit: pulsae referunt ad sidera valles; 
Cogere donee ovis stabulis numerumque referri 
lussit et invito processit Vesper Olympo. — 6, 82-86 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a MILTIADES ADVISES THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BRIDGE 

Hie eura crebri afferrent nuntii, male rem gerere Darium 
premique ab Scythis, Miltiades hortatus est pontis custodes, ne 
a fortuna datam occasionem liberandae Graeciae dimitterent. 
Nam si cum his copiis, quas secum transportaverat, interisset 
Darius, non solum Europam fore tutam, sed etiam eos, qui 
Asiam incolerent Graeci genere, liberos a Persarum futuros 
dominatione et periculo. Id et facile effici posse ; ponte enim 
rescisso^ regem vel hostium ferro vel inopia paucis diebus in- 
teriturum. — Miltiades, 3 

b DESTRUCTION OF THE HERMAE 

Bello Peloponnesio hujus consilio atque auctoritate Atheni- 
enses bellum Syracusanis indixerunt ; ad quod gerendum ipse 
dux delectus est ; duo praeterea collegae dati, Nicias et Lama- 
chus. Id cum appararetur, prius quam classis exiret, accidit, 
ut una fiocte omnes Hermae, qui in oppido erant Athenis^ 
dejicerentur, praeter unum, qui ante januam erat Andocidi. 
Itaque ille postea Mercurius Andocidis vocitatus est. Hoc 
cum appareret non sine magna multorum consensione esse fac- 
tum^ quod non ad privatam, sed ad publicam rem pertineret, 
magnus multitudini timor est injectus, ne qua repentina vis in 
civitate exsisteret, quae libertatem opprimeret populi. — Alci- 
biades, 3 

C OLD AGE OF TIMOLEON 

Hie cum aetate jam provectus esset, sine ullo morbo lumina 
oculorum amisit. Quam calamitatem ita moderate tulit, ut 
neque eum querentem quisquam audierit^ neque eo minus pri- 
vatis publicisque rebus interfuerit. Veniebat autem in thea- 
trum, cum ibi concilium populi haberetur, propter valetudinem 
vectnsjumentis junctis, atque ita de vehiculo, ^uae videbantur, 
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dicebat; neque hoc illi quisquam tribuebat superbiae. Nihil 

enim umquam neque insolens neque gloriosum ex ore ejus exiit. 

— Timoleon, 4 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a The leaders, the friends of Pausanias, ordered him not 
to go to the city. 

b The Athenians said that their enemies had been con- 
quered by him in many battles on land and sea. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a The slaves whom Timoleon had freed loved him so well 

that they wished him to be king. 
b The Carthaginians recalled Hannibal from Italy because 

Scipio had carried the war into Africa. 

8 Give the syntax of Graeciae^ dotnhiatione^ ferro {a) , dux^ 
nocte^ Athenis^ multitudini (^) , eo^ ju mentis, quae (c) , 

9 Select from the above passages examples of five different 
kinds of subordinate clauses, stating in each case the kind of 
clause selected. 

I o Give the principal parts of incolerent, rescisso (a) , appa- 
raretur {b) . Conjugate /«///, haberetur (c) in the voice, mode 
and tense here found. 

I I Compare male, facile (a) , moderate (c) , crebri '(a) , in- 
solens (r) . 

1 2 Translate into English : 

Conversa subito fortuna est. Ut Antonius rediit in Italiam, 

nemo non magno in periculo Atticum putarat propter intimam 

familiaritatem Ciceronis et Bruti. Itaque ad adventum im- 

peratorum de foro decesserat, timens proscriptionem, latebatque 

apud P. Volumnium, cui, ut ostendimus, paulo ante opem tulerat. 

— Atticus, 10 

1 3 Give all the participles, active and passive, of esse facttim 
{b) . Decline the present participle of exiret {b) . Conjugate 
aiidicrit (r) in the imperative, active and passive. 

14 Decline throughout vis (b), morbo, lumina, theatrumyOre{c). 

15 Mention {a) three Greek generals prominent in the Persian 
wars whose lives were written by Nepos, {b) tivo Greek gen- 
erals prominent in the Peloponnesian war whose lives were 
written by Nepos. Sketch the life of one of these generals. 
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b It will be easy for the soldiers to besiege this town ; for 

its walls are of wood. 
c The orator must persuade the people. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a What citizen does not know Miltiades and Themistocles? 

Who does not condemn the former and praise the 

latter? 
b The Athenians conquered the enemy in so many naval 

battles that they added a large number of ships to 

their fleet. 

8 Give the reason for the case of cujus^ deo {a) ^ diuturnitate 
(^), indusiria, ei (c)\ for the mode of dicerentur (a), venit^ 
fuerant {b) , reperiri^ fuerit (f ) . 

9 Compare superior es (a) [Give all forms]. Compare sollers^ 
senior^ facile {c) . Form an adverb from each of the following: 
peritus, probabilis (c) . 

10 Conjugate dicerentur (a) in the perfect subjunctive passive ; 
exarsit (b) in the present indicative active, in the future indic- 
ative active; arripuerat (c) in the future indicative passive. 
Give all the participles of impetrarint {b) . 

• II Give the reason for the case of viiirum^ consilio^ Troezena 
(^), quorum (b), quarum (c) ; for the mode of munirent^ valereiy 
esse {a) , dele t a est (b) , possit (c) . 

12 Write explanatory (not grammatic) notes on pug7iam Mara- 
thoniam^ Delphos (a) . 

13 Decline nemo (a), rem publtcam^ se (^), studium (r). De- 
cline milium (b) in the plural. 

14 Give the derivation or composition of adventu^ totidem^ 
triremes {a) , aliter, perterriti (b) , probabilis {c) . Distinguish 
in meaning between moenibus and murum {a) ; between the 
singular and the plural of litter arum {c) 

15 Translate into English: 

Hue ubi perventum est, cum propter aetatem pedibus jam 
non valeret vehiculoque portaretur, magni concursus sunt facti, 
cum alii, reminiscentes veteris famae, aetatis misererentur ; 
plurimi vero ira exacuerentiir propter proditionis suspicionem 
Piraei, maximeque quod adversus populi commoda in senectute 
steterat. — Phocion, 4 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of tfu others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. "Each complete 
answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a THE SIEGE OF DYRRHACHIUM 

Jamque frumenta maturescere incipiebant; atque ipsa spes 
inopiam sustinebat, quod celeriter se habituros copiam confide- 
bant. Crebreque voces militum in vigiliis colloquiisque audie- 
bantur, prius se cortice ex arboribus victuros, quam Pompeium 
e manibus dimissuros. Frequenter etiam ex perfugis cognosce- 
bant, equos eorum vix tolerari, reliqua vero jumenta interisse. 

— Caesar, De bello civili, 3, 49 

cortex = bark, perfuga = deserter 

b VALUE OF A LASTING FRIENDSHIP 

Sed quoniam res humanae fragiles caducaeque sunt, semper 
aliqui anquirendi sunt quos diligamiis et a quibiis diligamur: 
caritate enim benevolentiaque sublata omnis est e vita sublata 
jucunditas. Milii quidem Scipio, quamquam est subito ereptus^ 
vivit tamen sem^Derque vivet ; virtutem enim amavi illius viri 
quae exstincta non est. Nee mihi soli versatur ante oculos 
. . . sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis. Nemo unquam 
animo aut spe majora suscipiet qui sibi non illius memoriam 
atque imaginem proponendam putet. Equidem ex omnibus 
rebus quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo quod 
cum amicitia Scipionis possim comparare. 

— Cicero, De amicitia, 102-103 
caducus = perishable, anqiiiro = seek 

C NIGHT ATTACK ON THE TROJAN CAMP 

Egressi superant fossas, noctisque per umbram 
Castra inimica petunt, multis tamen ante futuri 
Exitio. Passim somno vinoque per herbam 
Corpora ftisa vident, ar rectos lit ore currus, 
Inter lora rotasque viros, simul arma iacere, 
Vina simul. Prior Hyrtacides sic ore locutus: 
Euryale, aiidendum dextra; nunc ipsa vocat res. 
Hac iter est. Tu, ne qua manus se attollere nobis 
A tergo possil, custodi et consule longe. 
custodio = wditoh — ^Virgil, Aeneid, 9, 314-322 
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6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

I received your letter on the first day of April. Shall I let 
the enemy escape or shall I follow as quickly as possible? 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

No citizen who loves the republic will retain his hatred of 
Caesar; for this man, while he was general, conquered many 
nations for the Roman people. 

8 Give the reason for the mode of maturescere^ habituros^ 
confidebant (rt) , diligamns, est ereptus (^), possit (c) , Write 
the principal parts of cognoscebant {a) , fusa (c) . 

9 Give the syntax of cortice^ equos (a) , qiiibus^ car it at e^ mihi 
{by line 4) , posteris, spe^ sibi {p) , somno^ litore (c) . 

10 Translate into English: 

De re publica vostra, cujus curator hue missus es, paucis ac- 
cipe. Bellum ego populo Romano neque feci neque factum 
umquam volui; finis meos advorsum armatos armis tutatus 
sum. Id omitto, quando vobis ita placet; gerite quod voltis 
cum Jugurtha bellum. — Sallust, Bellum Jugurthinum, no 

11 Give a brief account of two of the following: Jugurtha, 
Pompey, Aeneas, Cicero. 

1 2 Translate into English : 

NuUas Germanorum populis urbes habitari satis notum est, 
ne pati quidem inter se junctas sedes. Colunt discreti ac 
diversi, ut fons, ut campus, ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant 
non in nostrum morem conexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis; 
suam quisque domum spatio circumdat. 

— Tacitus, Germania, 16 

13-14 Translate into English: 

Ego te commendare non desisto, sed quid proficiam ex te 
scire cupio. Spem maximam habeo in Balbo, ad quem de te 
diligentissime et saepissime scribo. lUud soleo mirari, non me 
totiens accipere tuas litteras, quotiens a Quinto mihi fratre ad- 
ferantur. In Britannia nihil esse audio neque auri neque ar- 
genti. Id si ita est, essedum aliquod capias suadeo et ad nos 
quam primum recurras. Sin autem sine Britannia tamen ad- 
sequi quod volumus possumus, perfice ut sis in familiaribus 
Caesaris. Multum te in eo f rater adjuvabit mens, multum Bal- 
bus, sed, mihi crede, tuus pudor et labor plurimum. 

— Cicero, Ad familiares, 7, 7 

esseduvi = war chariot 

15 Write Latin sentences in which qi(o minus ^ nisi^ quin^ ut 
privium and dumviodo are used to introduce subordinate clauses. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If morf than 10 are answered only 
the first to answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers enti- 
tled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

1 When the ambassadors returned to him, he said that he 
would not permit them to go through the province. 

2 There is no nation that the Romans fear, no king who can 
make war on our people. 

3-4 The Aedui came to complain because the Germans were 
laying waste their fields. Caesar was ^eatly disturbed by these 
reports and thought that he ought to hasten to that country 
lest the soldiers of Ariovistus should conquer it. 

5 All the states of Thessaly presented him v/ith crowns of 
gold and statues of bronze. 

6 If he had desired to say anything regarding these affairs, 
he would have been given the opportunity. 

7-8 Summoning the lieutenant, Caesar advised him to avoid 
all suspicion of evil. He surrounded him with guards in order 
to find out what he did and with whom he talked. 

9-10 Themistocles was great both in war and in peace. In 
war under his leadership the Athenians were victorious in many 
battles. In peace he planned for the advantage and dignity of 
the state. 

1 1 When the Lacedaemonians heard that the Athenians were 
about to rebuild the walls, they sent ambassadors to Athens to 
forbid the work. 

12-13 On that night you were at the house of Laeca. You 
declared that you were about to depart. You said that you 
were delaying at Rome for a short time because I was alive. 

14 Agesilaus is said to have saved Sparta from destruction 
by his wise counsel. 

15 The orator said that it was the duty of the senate to 
defend the lives of all the citizens. 

complain = qjieror^ disturb = commoveo^ hasten = contendo^ 
opportunity =/^7r////rt5, avoid = z^/Vc?, advantage = «/i/i"/a.y, re- 
build = rcstituo, forbid = veto 
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Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first five answers 
wili be considered. Give all operations {except mental ones) necessary 
to find results. Reduce each result to its simplest form and mark it 
Ans. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 
75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define integer y quotient ^ prime fact or , ratio ^ interest. 

2 Write in arabic notation MDCCCLXIV, CM, DV. Write 
in roman notation 999, 1776. 

2-| + I.7--2^V 



3 Simplify 



•'XV 



4 Find in liters the capacity of a rectangular tank 2\ meters 
long, 6 J decimeters wide and 35 centimeters deep. 

5 Find the interest on $465 at 5J< from May i, 1898 to the 
present date. 

6 Express -^^ and \\ as decimal fractions ; add these decimals 
and express their sum as an improper fraction. 

7 Find the greatest common divisor of 3082, 15 18 and 1840. 

8 A grocer buys 20 bushels of potatoes at 75 cents a bushel 
and sells them at 30 cents a peck ; find his entire gain and his 
gain per cent. 

9 A dealer buys 6 cords of wood at $4 a cord and 8 tons of 
coal at $4.50 a ton; he sells the wood at 80 cents a cord foot 
and the coal at 30 cents a hundredweight. Find his entire 
gain. 

10 Find the cost of papering the walls and ceiling of a room 
18 feet by 14 feet, and 10 feet high, with paper, each roll of 
which is 2 feet wide and 6 yards long, at 50 cents a roll, allow- 
ing 64 square feet for openings. 

1 1 Find in gallons the capacity of a cylindric vessel 2 feet in 
diameter and 4 feet deep. 

12 Bought U. S. ^% bonds at 115I (brokerage \'f) to the • 
amount of $5000 face value; find the annual income and the 
rate of interest on the investment. 

13 A three months note for $650, due October i, was dis- 
counted at a bank August 14 at 65^; find the proceeds. 

14 Find the square root of 19 correct to three decimal places. 

15 A bicyclist traveling 8 hours a day goes 576 miles in 6 
days; find how far he can go in 10 days if he travels 6 hours a 
day at the same rate per hour. [Solve by proportion.] 
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Answer the first Jive questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only tht first five answers 
wiil be considered. Give all operations {except mental ones) necessary 
to find results. Reduce each result to its simplest form and mark tt 
Ans. Each complete answer will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 
75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Define five of the following: prime number^ subtrahend^ 
improper fraction^ decimal^ least common multiple^ root^ proceeds^ 
antecedent. 

2 Simplify (IX xH + 3|)xA-(.75-¥) 

3 Find the least common multiple of 84, 126 and 540. 

4 Find the weight in kilograms of the water which fills a 
tank whose interior is 380 centimeters long, 23^ decimeters 

^wide and .35 meters deep. 

5 Find the interest on $535 at ^\^ from September 9, 1898 
to the present time. 

6 Reduce /(^, W and -f^ to decimals ; from the sum of these 
decimals subtract .4315, and express the result as a common 
fraction. 

7 A, B and C together have $160; twice A's money is equal 
to half of B's money, and C has \ as much as A and B together. 
How much has each? 

8 David Palmer borrows this day of Samuel Hill $350, and 
gives his note for this amount for 4 months at 6^. Make out 
the promissory note in proper form. 

9 A man buys 2 acres of land at $600 an acre ; he sells 1 5 
lots, 50 feet by 100 feet each, at $150 a lot, and the remainder 
of the land at 5 cents a square foot. Find his entire gain. 

10 Find the cost of 5 sticks of timber, each 20 feet long and 
6 inches by 9 inches, at $16 a 1000 feet board measure. 

11 Find the cost of carpeting a room 18 feet long and 12 
feet wide with carpet | of a yard wide at $1.25 a yard. 

12 United States 4^ bonds, to the amount of J20000 face 
value, are bought at 122I (brokerage \<jt)\ find the cost of the 
bonds and the rate of income on the investment. 

13 A base ball * diamond' is 90 feet square; find in inches 
the distance between two diagonally opposite corners of the 
diamond. 

14 The roof of a stable is 30 feet long; the distance between 
the eaves is 16 feet, and the hight of the ridge above the eaves 
is 6 feet. Find the number of square feet in the roof. 

15 A wagon wheel makes 336 revolutions in rolling i mile; 
find the diameter of the wheel. 
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Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than Jive of the ot/iers are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Give all operations {except mental ones) necessary 
to find results. Reduce each result to its simplest form and mark it 
A us. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 
7J or more credits will be accepted, 

I Write in arabic notation eight hundred eight thousand 
eighty- eight and eight ten -thousandths. Express in words 
61,056.003. Write in roman notation 1861. 

,Si„,plity^±iX + ..„-, 

3 Find in kilograms the weight of a bar of lead 7.2 deci- 
meters long, 4| centimeters wide and 25 millimeters thick, 
lead being 11.35 times as heavy as water. 

4 A sum of money at 55^ simple interest amounts in i year, 
9 months and 18 days to $1395.20; find the principal. 

5 Find the least common multiple of 126, 154 and 280. 

6 Make a receipted bill of the following: James Ladd sold 
this day to Samuel Pierce 3 lbs. tea at 65 cents, 10 lbs. sugar 
at 5 J cents, 15 yards muslin at 8 cents, 2 barrels potatoes at $2. 50. 

7 Find the square root of 731.7025 

8 Find the cost of plastering the walls and ceiling of a room 
14 feet long, 10 feet wide and 9 feet high at 35 cents a square 
yard, making an allowance of one half for 2 doors each 3 feet 
by 7 feet, and 3 windows each 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet. 

9 Find in liters the capacity of a cistern 25 decimeters square 
and 3 meters deep. 

10 If cranberries are bought at $4 a bushel, at what price 
per quart must they be sold in order to gain 2oj^? 

I I Find the cost of digging a ditch 20 rods long, 4J feet deep 
and 18 inches wide at 25 cents a cubic yard of excavation. 

12 A has twice as muph money as B, and C's money is equal 
to the sum of one third A's money and one half B*s money; 
the three together have $25. How much has each? 

13 At what price must 4^ stock be bought so that the invest- 
ment may yield 5J^? 

14 A note for $500, at 6^, dated May 25, 1898, payable in 
one year, has the following indorsements: Aug. i, 1898, $150; 
Feb. 21, 1899, $250. Find the amount due at maturity. 

15 A calf fastened to a stake by a chain 27 feet long can 
reach i foot beyond the end of the chain; compute the area 
over which the calf can graze. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answer^ d only 
the first ro answers will he consuierea. Give each step of solution^ inai- 
catini!^ the operations by appropriate signs. Use cancelation when possi- 
ble. ' Reduce fractions to lowest terms. Express final result in its sitn- 
plest form and mark it Ans. Each complete answer will receive 10 
credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define present worthy power ^ proportion^ rooty annuity. 

2 Change 243576 in the decimal scale to an equivalent num- 
ber whose scale is 8. 

3 Multiply 57.2958 by 1.732 and divide the product by 2.236, 
finding the result correct to three decimal places and using con- 
tracted methods of multiplication and division of decimals. 

4 Find by division the greatest common divisor of 2041 and 
8476; demonstrate clearly the correctness of this method. 

5 Reduce .6571428 to a common fraction. 

6 A druggist buys 20 lbs. avoirdupois of potassium bromid 
at 60 cents a pound, and sells it at 10 cents an ounce troy; 
find his per cent of gain. 

7 Express in feet or inches each of the following : cubit, ell, 
hand, fathom, chain. 

8 A dealer buys a ship-load of coal at $4 a long ton and sells 
it at $5 a short ton, thus gaining $1600; find the number of 
long tons bought. 

9 A merchant buys goods listed at $1200 and gets trade dis- 
counts of 33 i, 20 and 10 with 90 days credit, or a further dis- 
count of 2% for cash. How much will he gain by paying cash 
if he can borrow money at 6^? 

10 A merchant buys 100 pieces of silk in Paris at 400 francs 
a piece, exchange at 5. 16 ; the shipping charges are $60, and the 
duty is 45^ ad v^alorem. If the silk is sold at $150 a piece, what 
is the per cent of gain? 

11 Find in millimeters the edge of a cube equivalent to a 
sphere whose radius is 3 decimeters. 

12 Find in gallons the capacity of a cylindric tank 30 feet 
long and 4 feet in diameter. 

13 When it is 3 p. m. at Rome, longitude 12° 27' east, it is 
8.20 a. m. at Chicago; find the longitude of Chicago. 

14 Find the sum of 12 terms of the series 9, 6, 4, etc. 

15 On a note for $800 at 6;^, dated March 9, 1897, the follow- 
ing payments have been made: May 15, 1897, $120; Aug. 1, 
1897, $100; Jan. 19, 1898, $200; Sept. 21, 1898, $250. Find the 
amount due to-day. 
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Ans7ver lo questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered oniy 
the first to answers wilt be considerea. Give each step of solution^ inai- 
eating the operations by appropriate signs. Use cancelation when possi- 
ble. Reduce fractions to lowest terms. Express final result in its sim- 
plest form and mark it Ans. Each cotnplete answer will receive to 
credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define quinary scale ^ repetend^ drafts reciprocal ^ true discount. 

2 Find the product of 376. 259 by 2. 645 7 to ///r^^ decimal places. 
Prove by division, using contracted methods in both cases. 

3 Find in kilograms the weight of the water that fills a cylin- 
dric tank 3 meters deep and 1 5 decimeters in diameter. 

4 On what invariable unit does the length of the standard 
yard of England depend? How is this yard determined? 

5 State the equivalent for $100 United States gold in the 
money of {a) England, (b) France, (c) Germany. Write the 
table of money for each of the countries mentioned. 

6 Find in millimeters the diameter of a solid sphere of lead 
weighing 10 kilograms. (Specific gravity of lead = 11.35.) 

7 A ship's chronometer set at Greenwich at noon June i loses 
I seconds a day; at noon November 20, the chronometer indi- 
cates 4 hours 35 minutes past noon. Find longitude of the ship. 

8 The altitude of a right circular cone is 1 2 inches, and the 
diameter of its base is 10 inches; find the volume of a similar 
cone whose slant hight is 26 inches. 

9 A dry-goods merchant marks a piece of silk at 50^ above 
cost price and sells it at $2.40 a yard, which is a discount of 20;^ 
on marked price ; find cost price and gain per cent. 

10 A speculator buys 100 shares of stock at 87^ and sells 
them at 89 J^, brokerage \^ in each case; find his entire gain. 

1 1 Find the present worth of a debt of $600 due December 
I, 1899, money being worth 5;?^. 

12 A merchant buys goods on credit January 10 as follows: 
$200 due in 3 months, $500 due in 4 months, $350 due in 2 
months; find the equated time of payment. 

13 W. Brown & Co., of London, ship 200 cases of cutlery, at 
jQ^, 10 s. a case, to Brooks Bros., New York, who draw at sight, 
June 10, 1899, on Wood & Robson, their London agents, to 
settle the account. Write the bill of exchange and find its 
cost, exchange being quoted at 4.87^. 

14 Find the 12th term of the series 32, 24, 18, etc. 

15 On a note for $3500 at 5^, dated Sept. i, 1897, the follow- 
ing payments have been made: Jan. i, 1898, $700; May 18, 
1898, $50; Oct. 27, 1898, $1500. Find the amount due to-day. 
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I56TH EXAMINATION 

ALGEBRA 

Thursday, September 29, 1898 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first fizfe answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Give each step 
of solution. Reduce fractions to lowest terms. Express final result 
tn its simplest form and mark it Ans. Each complete answer will re- 
ceive to credits. Papers entitled to 7^ or more credits will be accepted. 

o* 1.^ 2a ^ b 2a -t b 

1 Simplify 



4a* -b* 



2 Simplify ;r—[j^—2(;r— J— 2£r)-|-2jr— 3^]—^ 

,r+y ^ x-y __ 

3 Solve -{4 3 ^ 



4 Solve 



20: — 3(^— 2y) = g 
2x-{- a 2a — X "sx— b 



b a b 

5 Solve 6 — ;r = 1 24:'. Prove correctness of the result. 

6 Find prime factors of 3^'— 6-r — 105 

64-** 

2X ^ xy -\- 2y —y^ 

(h\ 1 
2a* I to 4 terms. 

Show how the coefficients are formed. 

X* 

8 Extract the square root of gx*— 24X*-\-i^x*-]-4X*-\ 



9 Solve V2X + 3 — V2X — 2 = VSx — 23 

,^ Q;«nr^l,-f^r ^'ZZ' l/TT v/ ^-au aab am 3^50 4-^/4-2^ 

10 bimplify r27, V54, \ x y^ z ^ .,-^ 



V18 

; I Express the interest on / dollars at r per cent for n years. 

12-13 The sum of two numbers is 10 and the sum of their 
squares is 58; find the numbers. 

^ , j 2xy — x^=i6 
14-15 Solve 1 ^ , 

{Zxy^y^=S 
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PLANE GEOMETRY 
August 1898 — Three hours, only 



Answer eight questions inc tutting one from each of the three divisions. 
If more than eight are answered only the first eight answers will be con- 
sidered. Draw carefully and neatly each figure in construction or proofs 
using letters instead oj numerals. Arrange work logically. Each 
complete answer will receive 1 2 J credits, i ^cipcrs entitled to 75 or more 
credits will be accepted. 

First I Define plane atigle^ polygon^ axiom^ secatit^ apothem. 

division Illustrate each. 

2 Prove that the sum of the interior angles of a triangle is 
equal to two right angles and state a theorem in the demon- 
stration of which this fact is used. 

3 Prove that parallel lines intercept equal arcs of a circum- 
ference. 

4 Prove that in any triangle the square on the side opposite 
an acute angle is equal to the sum of the squares on the other 
two sides diminished by twice the product of one of those sides 
by the projection of the other on that side. 

5 Assuming that the area of a regular polygon equals one 
half the perimeter by the apothem, and- the circumference of a 
circle equals 2Trr, prove that the area of the circle is equal to nr*. 
What is w? 

Second 6 The difference of two adjacent interior angles of a 
division parallelogram is A ; find the value of each angle in 
terms of A. 

7 Find the length of the longest and of the shortest chord 
that can be drawn through a point 5 inches from the center of 
a circle whose radius is 1 3. 

8 In a circle whose radius is 7 find the area of the segment 
whose arc is 90°. 

9 Given a right triangle whose hypotenuse is 10 and shortest 
side 6 ; find the perimeter and area of a similar triangle whose 
shortest side is 2. 

10 Find the side of a square equivalent to a trapezoid whose 

upper base is 10, altitude 12 and legs each 13. 

Third 1 1 Construct a line which shall be to a given line as 

division i^' ^. ^ 

12 If one leg of an isosceles triangle is produced its own 
length through the vertex, prove that the line drawn from 
its extremity to meet the other leg at the base is perpendicu- 
lar to the base. 

13 Construct a circle with a given radius tangent to two in- 
tersecting lines. 

14 Prove that the sum of two opposite angles of an inscribed 
quadrilateral equals the sum of the other two. 

15 Construct an equilateral triangle equivalent to a given 
square. 
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I56TH EXAMINATION 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
Wednesday, September 28, 1898 — 9. 15 a. m. to 12. 15 p. m., only 



Answer eight questions including one from each of the three divisions. 
If more than eight are answered oniy the first eight answers will be con- 
sidered. Draw careftilly and neatly each fig ure in construction or proof yi 
using letters instead oj numerals. Arrange work logically*. Each 
complete answer will receive \2\ credits. Papers entitled to ys ^^ more 
credits will be accepted. 

First I Define axiom^ scalene triangle^ tangent^ sector^ seg- 

division ment. 

2 Prove that if two angles have their sides respectively 
parallel they are either equal or supplementary. 

3 Prove that two triangles are equal if they have three sides 
of the one equal respectively to three sides of the other. 

4 Prove that two triangles are similar if they have their sides 
respectively perpendicular or parallel. 

5 Deduce the formula for the area of a circle. Prove that the 
areas of circles are to each other as the squares of their radii. 

Second 6 If the sum of the interior angles of a polygon is 
division equal to four times the sum of the exterior angles, how 
many sides has the polygon? 

7 The shortest chord that can be drawn through a point 8 
inches within the circumference of a given circle is 24 inches 
long; find the length of the diameter of the circle. 

8 Find the area of a rhombus whose perimeter is 20 inches 
and difference of diagonals 2 inches. 

9 A quadrilateral is inscribed in a circle ; the first arc is half 
the second, the second is half the third, and the fourth equals 
80°; find the value in degrees of the angles formed by the 
intersection of the diagonals of the quadrilateral. 

10 Find the radius of a circle circumscribed about an equi- 
lateral triangle whose side is a. 

Third 1 1 Construct a circle with a given radius and tangent 

division to two given intersecting lines. 

1 2 Construct a pentagon equivalent to a given octagon and 
similar to a given pentagon. 

13 Prove that a parallelogram inscribed in a circle is a rec- 
tangle. 

14 Prove that the medians of an equilateral triangle form 
six equal triangles within the original triangle. 

15 Find a line which shall be to a given line as V2 :i 
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PLANE GEOMETRY 
Wednesday, June 14, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer eight questions including one from each of the three divisions. 
If more than eight are answered only the first eight answers will be con- 
sidered. Draw carefully and neatly each fig ure in construction or proofs 
using letters instead of numerals. Arrange work logically. Each 
coynplete answer will receive 1 2 J credits. Papers entitled to yj or more 
credits will be accepted. 

First I Define five of the following: rhombus, postulate^ 

division segment, variable, proportion, similar polygons, sector. 

2 Prove that if two parallel lines are cut by a third line the 
sum of the interior angles on the same side of the secant line 
is equal to two right angles. 

3 Prove that the radius perpendicular to a chord bisects the 
chord and the subtended arc. 

4 Prove that two mutually equiangular triangles are similar. 

5 Prove that the area of a square on the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle is equivalent to the sum of the areas of the 
squares on the other two sides. 

Second 6 ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle whose radius 
division is 2 feet ; AB \s the diameter of the circle and the angle 
ABC is 30°. Find the area of the triangle. 

7 Find the area of a circle circumscribing a rectangle whose 
altitude is 6 feet and whose base is 8 feet. 

8 Find the length of a tangent drawn to a circle, whose 
radius is 8 inches, from a point 9 inches from the circumference. 

g AB \s the diameter of a circle; /iC and BD are chords in- 
tersecting at O, and AOD is an angle of 40**. Find the num- 
ber of degrees in the arc DC. 

10 Find the area of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is r. 

Third 1 1 Show how to construct a square equivalent to a 

division given triangle. . 

12 Given the lines a, b and c ; construct ^ (i) when .r=— , 

(2) when X — — 

13 Show how to construct a circle equivalent to the sum of 
two given circles. 

14 In the parallelogram A BCD, E and F are the middle 
points of the sides BC and AD respectively; prove that the 
lines AE and 67^' trisect the diagonal BD. 

15 Through P, the point of tangcncy of two circles, a line 
MPN is drawn cutting the circles at M and N ; prove that the 
tangents drawn through M and iV^are parallel. 
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157TH EXAMINATION 

SOLID GEOMETRY 
Friday, January 27, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Draw carefully and neatly 
each fij:^ure in con strin lion or proof, using letters instead of numerals. 
Arrange work logically. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. 
Papers entitled to 7j or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define pyramid^ regular polyedron^ generatrix^ cylinder of 
revolution^ great circle. 

2 Prove that throu^^^h a given point in a given plane one per- 
pendicular to that plane can be drawn and only one. 

3 Prove that if two straight lines are intersected by three 
parallel planes their corresponding segments are proportional. 

4 Prove that two diedral angles have the same ratio as their 
plane angles, when the plane angles are commensurable. 

5 Prove that every point in a plane which bisects a diedral 
angle is equidistant from the faces of the angle. 

6 Prove that the sections of a prism made by parallel planes 
are equal polygons. 

7 To what is the volume of a cone equal? Give proof. 

8 The base of a pyramid 15 feet high contains 169 square 
feet; find the distance from the vertex at which a plane must 
be passed parallel to the base so that the section may contain 
81 square feet. 

9 Find the volume of a regular pyramid whose hight is 1 2 
feet and whose base is an equilateral triangle each side of 
which is 5 feet. 

10 The hight of a right circular cone is 18 inches and the 
radius of its base is 3 inches; find the volume of the frustum 
of this cone made by a plane parallel to the base and 6 inches 
from it. 

11 The diameter of a sphere is 6 decimeters; find the area 
of a section made by a plane whose distance from the center 
of the sphere is 18 centimeters. 

12 Find the total interior surface of a tunnel 5000 feet long 
whose section is a semicircle with a radius of 10 feet. 

13 A light is placed 3 feet from the center of a sphere whose 
radius is i foot; find in inches the illuminated surface of the 
sphere. 

14 Prove that the square of a diagonal of a rectangular 
parallelepiped is equal to the sum of the squares of its three 
dimensions. 

15 .4 is the vertex and BCD the base of a tetrahedron; prove 
that the section of the tetrahedron made by a plane parallel to 
both AB and CD is a parallelogram. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

SOLID GEOMETRY 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer ci^ht questions but no more. If more than ei^ht are answered 
only the first eii^ht answers will be considered. Division of groups is 
not allowed. Ijraw carefully and neatly each figure in construction or 
proof, usini^ letters instead of numerals. Arrange work logically. 
Each complete answer will receive I2| credits. Papers entitled to 75 
or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define tetrahedron^ vertical diedral angles^ regular prism, 
directrix^ element, 

2 State four sets of conditions that determine the position 
of a plane. 

3 Prove that the intersections of two parallel planes by a 
third plane are parallel lines. 

4 Prove that if two planes are perpendicular to each other, 
a straight line drawn in one of them perpendicular to their 
intersection is perpendicular to the other. 

5 Prove that two rectangular parallelepipeds which have 
equal bases are to each other as their altitudes, when these 
altitudes are incommensurable. 

6 Prove that the volume of a triangular prism is equal to the 
product of its base by its altitude. 

7-8 Complete and demonstrate the following theorem': the 
frustum of a triangular pyramid is equivalent to the sum of 
three pyramids whose . . . 

9 Prove that the surface of a sphere is equal to the product 
of its diameter by the circumference of a great circle. 

10 Prove that every section of a prism made by a plane 
parallel to the lateral edges is a parallelogram. 

11 The altitude of a right prism is 10 units, and its base is a 
regular hexagon inscribed in a circle whose radius is 3 units; 
find the volume of the prism. 

12 The altitude of a right circular cone is 18 inches and the 
radius of its base is 4 inches; find the volume and lateral sur- 
face of the cone. 

13 A sphere of lead 6 inches in diameter is recast into the 
form of a cylinder 8 inches in diameter; find the hight of this 
cylinder. 

14 A regular pyramid 15 inches high has for a base a square 
whose vsides are each 3 inches ; find the volume of the frustum 
of this pyramid formed by a plane parallel to the base and 5 
inches from the vertex. 

15 Find the surface and volume of a sphere circumscribing 
a cube each edge of which is 6 units. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Thursday, January 26, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. A, B and C represent the angles of a triangle, a, b and c 
the opposite sides, S the area. In a right triangle C represents the right 
angle and c the hypotenuse. Each complete answer will receive 10 creaits. 
Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

I Define radian^ sine^ cotangent^ characteristic^ complementary 
angles. 

2-3 Represent graphically six trigonometric functions of an ' 
angle of 210°, and find the value and algebraic sign of each 
function. 

4 Express as a function of an angle of 15° each of the follow- 
ing: sin 75°, tan 165**, cos 195°, ctn 255**, sec 285°. 

5 Express {a) in circular measure (in terms of ir, or in radians) 

6o^ 33o^ 135°, (*) in degrees ^, -f 

6 Construct a right triangle whose hypotenuse is 13 units and 
the tangent of one of whose acute angles is -j^. 

7 Prove that cos {A—B)=qos A cos -5+ sin A sin B 

8 Prove that tan" 1 A =l:i£!?i4 

* IH- cos A 

9 Given tan' A -{■ 4 sin' A=6; find A, 

10 Prove that esc x— 2 ctn 2 x cos x= 2 sin x 

II At a distance of 100 feet from the bottom of a flagstaff 
the angle of elevation of its top is found to be 52** 45'; find the 
hight of the flagstaff. 

1 2 An observer at a certain point finds the angle of elevation 
of the top of a hill to be 32° 20'; from a point on the same 
level and 200 feet farther from the hill the angle of elevation 
is 24° 35'. Find the hight of the hill above the level of the 
observer. 

13 Find the area of a triangle in which A=Ss^ 15', ^=78.35, 
c = 40.8. 

14-15 A surveyor wishing to find the distance between two 
buoys, A and B, measures on the shore a base-line, CD^ 100 
yards long; he finds that angle A CD = 120°, angle ADC = 
42°, angle BCD=sz\ angle BDC^^6\ Find the distance AB. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Thursday, June 15, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. A, B and C represent the angles of a triangle, a, b and c 
the opposite sides, S the area. In a right triangle C represents the right 
angle and c the hypotenuse. Each complete answer will receive 10 crekits. 
Papers entitled' to yj or more credits will be accepted. 

1 If the radius of a circle is 8 inches, find the number of 
degrees in an arc of 6 inches. 

2 Express as a function of an angle of 20° each of the follow- 
ing: esc 70"", ctn 110°, sin 340°, sec 200°, cos 250°. 

3 Given cos A = —\\ and A in the third quadrant; find the 
value and sign of five other functions of A . 

4 Trace the variation in the value of sin A and of sec A as 
A increases from 0° to 360°. 

5-6 Show by diagram the line values of five trigonometric 
functions of an angle of 150°, and find the algebraic sign and 
numeric value of each function. 

7 Prove cos 2 A = cos' A — sin' A . 

8 Prove that the sides of a triangle are proportional to the 
sines of the opposite angles. 

I — 2 COS^ l* 

Q Prove tan a*— ctn x=z— - 

^ sin X cos X 

1 o Given tan A + ctn A= 2; find A . 

Given ^ = 4yM£^;^=(l2^><±I^\" pi^d ;r and j- by 
r 25.5x.919 \ 63.95 / -^ -^ 

use of the table of logarithms. 

1 2 In a right triangle, given .^ = 36° 45', ^ = 17.58; find the 
perimeter and the area of the triangle. 

13 In a triangular field one side, 80 rods long, makes with 
the adjacent sides angles of 66° 30' and 81° 50'; find the area 
of the field. 

14-15 From a window on a level with the base of a flagstaff 
the angle of elevation of the top of the flagstaff is 52° 20'; from 
another window, 20 feet vertically above the first, the angle of 
elevation is 44° 35'. Find the hight of the flagstaff and the dis- 
tance of its base from the lower window. 



1 1 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

SPHERIC TRIGONOMETRY 
Tuesday, June 13, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p.m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not allowt d. 
In a spheric triangle A, If and C represent the angles and a^ b and c th: 
opposite sides. In a right triangle C represents the right angle and c 
the hypotenuse. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papi rs 
entitled to ys ^^ more credits will be accepted. 

1 If the angles of a spheric triangle are 65**, 80° and 110°, 
what are the sides of its polar triangle? If the sides of a 
spheric triangle are 30°, 40° and 50°, what are the angles of 
its polar triangle? 

2 Prove that in any spheric right triangle the sine of the 
middle part is equal to the product of the tangents of the 
adjacent parts. 

3 Write the four formulas known as Napier's analogies. 

4-5 In a spheric right triangle a = 128° 25', ^ = 82° 18'; find 
A^ B and r, and check the work. 

6-7 Prove that in any spheric triangle 
cos ^=cos b cos r+sin b sin c cos A 

8-9 In an oblique spheric triangle given a^ b and B; show 
how to find the remaining parts. Discuss the question of one 
solution, two solutions and no solution. 

lo-ii Given ^=34° 15', /?=42° x8', ^=76° 35'; find^, ^andC 

12-13 Assuming the earth to be a sphere of 4000 miles radius, 
find (a) the shortest distance between New York, latitude 40° 
30' north, longitude 74° west, and New Orleans, latitude 30° 
north, longitude 90° west, (b) the bearing of New York from 
New Orleans. 

14-15 A mariner in latitude 42° 20' north observes that the 
altitude of the sun is 48° 23' when its declination is 18° 45' north; 
find the hour of the day. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Thursday, Januar}' 26, 1899 — i . 15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 



Answer to questions but no more. If more than jo are answered only 
the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to js ^^ more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define five of the following: apogee^ faculae^ limby luna- 
tion^ nutatioUy perihelion^ radius vector^ sacros, 

2 State what important contributions to the science of as- 
tronomy were made by (a) the Chaldeans, {b) Hipparchus, {c) 
Galileo. 

3 Give a detailed description of two of the following con- 
stellations: Lyra, Leo, Ursa Major, Canis Major. 

4 Mention five characteristics common to all the planets of 
the solar system. 

5 State the difference between the earth's equatorial diameter 
and its polar diameter, giving the cause and one important 
effect of this difference. 

6 Describe some accurate scientific method of determining 
the size of the earth. 

7 Describe the moon as to {a) size, {b) length of day, {c) sur- 
face, {(I) atmosphere, {e) temperature. 

8 Explain (a) the librations of the moon, {b) the phases of 
the moon. 

9 Explain by aid of a diagram the phenomenon of (a) a total 
eclipse of the sun, {h) an annular eclipse of the sun. 

10 Describe the planet Jupiter as to {a\ size, {b) distance 
from the sun, {c) length of day and year, \a) density, (e) satel- 
lites. 

11 Describe the asteroids as to (a) number, {b) orbits, {c) 
size. Give an account of the first discovery of asteroids. 

12 What are nebulae f Give the location of two important 
nebulae and state a theory as to their probable destiny. 

1 3 Give a description of the milky way as to appearance and 
nature. 

14 Describe a process for photographing heavenly bodies, 
and state the advantages of this method of observation. 

1 5 An observer looking toward the south from Washington, 
north latitude ^^t"" 53', finds the altitude of a Orionis as it crosses 
the meridian to be 58° 30'; compute the declination of the star. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

ASTRONOMY 
Thursday, June 15, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Ansicer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first to answers will he considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define altitude^ azimuth^ cusp^ elongation^ parallax. 

2 Mention important contributions to astronomic science 
made by {a) the Greeks, (h) Copernicus, (c) Herschel. 

3 Give a detailed description of tzuo of the following con- 
stellations: Bootes, Scorpio, Pegasus, Gemini. 

4 Mention the principal circle and points of the horizon sys- 
tem and state the situation of each. Define meridian^ prime 
vertical. 

5 Give in order the names of the planets of the solar system 
and state the size of each. Compare the four small planets 
with the four large ones as to (a) density, {b) axial rotation. 

6 Write on one of the following: sun-spots, precession of 
the equinoxes. 

7 Give three proofs that the earth is spheric in shape. Define 
ibliquity of the ecliptic and state one effect produced by this 
obliquity. 

8 In what two ways does the earth's atmosphere affect the 
length of the period of light received from the sun? 

9 Explain one of the following phenomena: harvest- moon, 
meteoric showers, total lunar eclipse. 

10 Compare, explaining fully, the appearance of the sun at 
the horizon with its appearance at the zenith as to (a) shape, 
{b) size, (f) brilliancy. 

11 Describe the planet Venus as to (a) distance from the 
sun, (p) length of year and day, (c) transits, their frequency 
and importance. 

12 Give the names of two important variable stars, stating 
the constellation in which each is found. State a theory to 
account for variable stars. 

13 Write on one of the following: Kirchhoff's discovery, 
Newton's discovery. 

14 Distinguish between mean solar day and apparent solar 
day. Why is apparent noon sometimes earlier and sometimes 
later than mean noon? 

15 An observer at New Orleans finds the altitude of a Lyrae, 
as it crosses the meridian, to be 81"^ 17'; the declination of this 
star is 38° 41' north. Find the latitude of New Orleans, 
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I55TH EXAMINATION 

PHYSICS, part i 
August 1898 — Three hours, only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define inertia^ cohesion^ center of gravity^ potential energy .^ 
dew-point. 

2 State the law governing the action of liquids in capillary 
tubes. Describe experiments illustrating this law. 

3 Describe an experiment illustrating osmose of liquids. 

4 A force of 8 dynes acts at right angles to one of 15 dynes on 
a movable point ; find the magnitude, and indicate by diagram 
the direction of a third force that will maintain equilibrium. 

5 A tower 150 feet high stands on a level plain; if a bullet 
is shot horizontally from the top of this tower in how many 
seconds will it strike the ground? 

6 Make a diagram of fixed and movable pulleys with a single 
cord so arranged that a weight of 20 lbs. will balance one of 
100 lbs. 

7 A pendulum n centimeters long oscillates 50 times a minute ; 
find the length of a pendulum which oscillates 75 times a minute. 

8 Explain the phenomenon of the recoil of a gun. 

9 Describe an experiment illustrating the transmission of 
pressure exerted on fluids. 

10 Explain by aid of a diagram the action of an artesian 
well. 

11 Find in kilograms the total hydrostatic pressure on the 
inside of an open tank one meter square and 3 meters deep 
filled with petroleum. [Sp. gr. petroleum =.84.] 

12 A flask whose capacity is 100 cubic centimeters weighs 96 
grams when filled with ether, and 25 grams when empty; find 
the specific gravity of ether. 

13 Give directions for preparing some freezing mixture and 
explain its efficiency. 

14 If a liter of air at -20° C. is heated to 50° C. what will be 
its volume, the pressure remaining constant? 

15 Find the temperature of the mixture when 20 grams of 
zinc at 25° C. are mixed with 20 grams of water at 10** C. 
[Specific heat of zinc =.095.] 
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PHYSICS, part i 
Thursday, September 29, 1898 — 1.15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Do not reduce metric to other 
measures. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers enti- 
tled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define five of the following: force, impenetrability, in- 
ertia, cohesion, ductility, dyne, energy, calory, 

2 Describe an experiment illustrating capillarity. 

3 State and illustrate two of the three laws of motion. 

4 A force of 8 dynes acts on a movable point in a direction 
due north and a force of 15 dynes acts on the same point in a 
direction due east ; find the magnitude and show by diagram 
the direction of a third force that will exactly maintain equi- 
librium. 

5 A rod 6 feet long is supported at its extremities by two 
men ; suspended from the rod 2 feet from A's end is a weight 
of 100 pounds, and 2 feet from B*s end a weight of 50 pounds. 
Find the weight supported by each man. 

6 Distinguish between a simple pendulum and a compound 
pendulum. State two laws of the pendulum. 

7 Explain by aid of a diagram the motion of the rotary 
lawn-sprinkler. 

8 A rectangular scow 30 meters long and 6 meters wide 
draws i meter of water when empty and 2^ meters when 
loaded; find in kilograms the weight of the load. 

9 A specific- gravity flask, whose capacity is 100 cubic centi- 
meters, weighs 34 grams when empty and 160 grams when 
filled with glycerin ; find the specific gravity of glycerin. 

10 Explain by aid of a diagram the action of one of the fol- 
lowing : artesian wells, intermittent springs. 

1 1 If a strip of lead is rapidly bent back and forth, how is 
its temperature affected at the point of bending? Explain. 

12 Explain some process for manufacturing ice on a com- 
mercial scale. 

13 Describe a laboratory experiment to illustrate expansion 
by heat. 

14 Mention two methods by which heat is diffused and illus- 
trate each. 

15 If 2 kilograms of melting ice are mixed with 5 kilograms 
of boiling water, what will be the resulting temperature? 
[Latent heat of water = 80.] 
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Answer jo questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Do not reduce metric to other measures. Each complete 
answer will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

1 Mention three universal and two characteristic properties 
of matter, defining each property mentioned. 

2 Distinguish between (a) cohesion and adhesion, (p) conduc- 
tion of heat and convection of heat. 

3 Account for (a) the spherical form of soap-bubbles, (b) the 
efficiency of blotting-paper. 

4 A solution of starch is mixed with one of sugar; describe 
a method of separating the starch from the sugar. 

5 Two forces of 10 dynes each act at right angles on a mova- 
ble point ; opposite one of them a third force of 30 dynes acts 
on the same point ; find the magnitude and show by diagram 
the direction of the force that will maintain equilibrium. 

6-7 A ball is thrown horizontally with a velocity of 100 feet 
a second from the top of a tower 197 feet high which stands on 
level ground; show accurately by diagram the path of the 
ball and find (a) how many seconds it falls, (b) how far from 
the tower it strikes the ground. 

8 Describe by aid of a diagram some form of compensation- 
pendulum, explaining its efficiency. 

9 The hight of an inclined plane is 5 feet, and its base is 12 
feet; find what weight will be sustained on the plane by a 
power of 200 lbs. acting parallel to (a) the plane, (^) the base. 

10 A cubic decimeter of wood is immersed in water so that 
the upper surface of the wood is parallel to and 4 decimeters 
below the surface of the water; find in kilograms the total 
pressure on the cube of wood. 

11 Describe by aid of a diagram the suction- pump, explain- 
ing its operation and stating the limit of its efficiency. 

12 Describe two of the following, stating what important 
facts or principles they illustrate: Magdeburg hemispheres, 
Nicholson's hydrometer, Atwood's machine. 

13 A mass of lead weighs 22.7 kilograms in air, and 20.7 
kilograms when immersed in water; find the volume and the 
specific gravity of the lead. 

14 State {(i) two laws of evaporation, (b) two laws of ebullition. 

15 If 100 grams of granulated tin at 20° C. are mixed with 
25 grams of water at 10° C, the temperature of the mixture is 
11.82° C. ; determine the specific heat of tin. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. 1/ more than 10 are answered only 
the first JO answers will be considered. Give all computations in full. 
Do not reduce metric to other measures. Each complete answer will re- 
ceive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define five of the following: atom^ elasticity^ erg^ power 
arm, pneumatics, latent heat, dialysis, center of oscillation. 

2 Describe an experiment illustrating surface-tension in 
liquids. 

3 Describe an experimental illustration of {a) inertia, {b) 
tenacity. 

4 State and illustrate the law of reflected motion. 

5 A silver dollar is dropped from the Brooklyn bridge, 135 
feet above sea-level; how soon will the coin strike the water 
and what will be its final velocity? (Make no allowances.) 

6 A pendulum ;/ centimeters long oscillates 50 times a min- 
ute; find the length of a pendulum that oscillates 20 times a 
minute. 

7 State and illustrate two of the following: Newton's third 
law of motion, Pascal's law. Joule's principle, Boyle's law. 

8 A bucket weighing 5 kilograms and holding 10 liters is sus- 
pended in a well from an axle 15 centimeters in diameter, 
turned by a wheel 60 centimeters in diameter; find what force 
must be applied to the wheel to support the bucket full of water. 
(Make no allowances.) 

9 A Fahrenheit hydrometer weighing 100 grams requires 50 
grams in the pan to sink it to a certain depth in water ; to sink 
it to the same depth in ether 43.05 grams must be removed 
from the pan. Find the density (specific gravity) of ether. 

10 Find in kilograms the total pressure on the inside of an 
open tank i meter square and 6 decimeters deep, filled with 
alcohol. (Density of alcohol =.8.) 

1 1 Describe experimental illustrations of the facts that gases 
are elastic, exert pressure and have weight. 

12 Explain the meaning of two of the following: moment 
of a force, neutral equilibrium, coefficient of friction, absolute 
temperature. 

13 Explain the use of vacuum-pans in sugar-refineries and 
state the principle illustrated. 

14 A liter of gas at 0° C. is cooled to -50° C. and the pressure 
is then doubled ; find the resulting volume of the gas. 

15 Describe by aid of a diagram the steam-chest, cylinder 
and piston of a steam engine, and explain their operation. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first jo answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Define crei^asse^ atoll^ dip^ p^^iy regelation. 

2 Describe four kinds of iron ore. 

3 Explain the origin and development of stratification. 

4 Describe four kinds of calcareous rock. 

5 Give three causes of fractures and faultings of strata. 

6 Explain the influence of carbonated waters on rock forma- 
tion. Give illustrations. 

7 Mention five principal causes of degradation of rock. 

8 Describe the topography of the bottom of the ocean. 

Or 
Explain the absence of soil on steep mountain slopes. 

9 Mention 07te illustration of glacial action that you have 
observed. 

10 Give two principal uses of fossils. 

1 1 Describe the animal life of the Cambrian era. 

12 Describe the plant life of the lower Silurian era. 

13 Describe the rocks of the lower Cretaceous period in the 
United States as to {a) kind, (b) locality. 

14 Mention one economic use of each of the following: mica, 
guano, nickel, mercury, platinum. 

15 Mention tu>o counties in New York state where brick is 
extensively made; two where oil wells are found; two where 
mineral paint is found; two where glass sand abounds; two 
where mineral springs flow. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to js ^^ more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Define equinox^ looming^ silt^ parhelia^ orology. 

2 Describe the earth as to form, size and mass. 

3 Describe two kinds of volcanic eruption. Give an ex- 
ample of each kind. 

4 What is meant by zone of fracture? Mention the parts of 
the earth's surface included in this zone. 

5 What is the typical structure of the great divisions of the 
globe? Give illustrations. 

6 Why has the great low plain of Europe no large river 
system? Explain. 

7 What is the gulf stream ? Trace its course and state its 

effect. 

8 Describe the drainage of New York state. Show the re- 
lation of this drainage to the prosperity of the state. 

9 Give the cause of the blue color of the sky. 

10 Describe the rainfall in the zone of the trades. 

11 State the principal cause of a West India cyclone and 
trace its path. 

12 Give the geographic distribution of glaciers. 

13 Why is the winter temperature of Yakutsk, an inland 
town in Siberia, much colder than the winter temperature of the 
Faroe islands, though both are in the same latitude? Explain. 

14 Mention 10 animals characteristic of South America. 

15 Give arguments that tend to prove the unity of the human 
race. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. 1/ mor€ than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive jo credits. Papers entitled to js ^^ fnore credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Define aphelion^ sirocco^ canon, crevasse, erosion. 

2 Describe the two principal motions of the earth. State 
the effect of each on the physical condition of the earth. 

3 Mention the conditions necessary for an artesian well. 
Illustrate by a drawing. 

4 Mention two physiographic features that you have ob- 
served in your vicinity and show the relation of each to some 
industry. 

5 Compare the coast line of Europe with that of South 
America as to {a) relative length, (b) conditions favorable to 
commerce. 

6 State the physical conditions necessary to the growth of 
coral islands. 

7 What is meant by mean annual rainfall f How is this 
rainfall determined for a given place? What is the mean 
annual rainfall in the United States? 

8 Describe the origin and progress of the tidal wave of the 
Pacific. 

9 Why does more rain fall {a) on mountains than on plains, 
{b) on the coast than in the interior of a country? 

10 Describe the predominant mountain system of Europe. 

Or 
Mention the ways in which swamps may originate. 

1 1 Why is more dew deposited on verdure on a clear night 
than on a cloudy night? 

1 2 Mention four principal elements that modify climate. 

13 Mention five cereals and give the northern limit of the 
growth of each as determined by latitude 

14 Give the chief physiographic reason for the location of 
each of the following cities. Cohoes, St Paul, Duluth, London, 
Lyons (France). 

15 Give the chief characteristics of the Mongolian race. 
Mention three representative nations of this race. 

Or 
State how the northmen were influenced by surrounding$. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first 10 answers wilt be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to js ^^ more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 Give five proofs that the earth is spheric in shape. 

2 Define delta ^ asteroid^ meteor ^ mirage^ geyser, 

3 Mention two kinds of oceanic islands. Give an example 
of each. 

4 State the cause of the tides. Explain. 

5 Describe an experiment illustrating the formation of dew. 

6 Mention the conditions specially favorable to delta forma- 
tion. 

7 Give illustrations that you have observed of the influence 

of weathering. 

Or 
Describe the predominant mountain system of South America. 

8 Describe the effect of the rotation of the earth on the 
direction of the wind in the northern hemisphere. 

9 Describe the appearance of a cirrus cloud. 

10 Explain the formation of (a) land breezes, (b) sea breezes. 

1 1 Give the cause of the violent storms that mark the course 
of the gulf stream across the Atlantic. 

12 What causes render the climate of Sitka (Alaska) much 
warmer than that of Quebec, though the latter is farther south? 

13 State the cause of the absence of rain in the deserts of 
Persia. 

14 Mention two regions where rice is extensively grown 
and show why these regions are adapted to such growth. 

1 5 Give the chief physiographic reason that helps to account 
for the growth of each of the following cities: Syracuse, Grand 
Rapids, Baltimore, Manchester (England), Havre. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than jo are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. State after your last 
answer the number of specimens that you have prepared for your her- 
barium. Each complete answer will receive to credits. Papers entitled 
to ys o^ more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define stamen^ testa^ bacteria^ legume^ panicle, 

2 Describe the process of germination of a monocotyiedonous 
plant, using drawings to illustrate at least two stages of its early 
growth. 

3 Describe the dandelion as to root, leaf, inflorescence and 
fruit. Use drawings to illustrate. 

4 Describe the common pea as to root, stem, leaf and flower. 
Use drawings to illustrate. 

5 Mention and diagram five kinds of leaves classified with 
reference to the shape of the apex. 

6 Mention two principal kinds of compound leaves. Give an 
example and make a drawing of a leaf of each kind. 

7 Classify fruits as to composition. Give an example of each 
class. 

8 Describe the habitat and structure of {a) parasitic plants, 
{b) air plants. Give an example of each class. 

9 State the functions of leaves and show how their structure 
adapts them to fulfil their functions. 

10 Mention four species of plants having a natural defense 
against animals and state the nature of such defense. 

11 Describe by aid of drawings tiuo plant tissues that you 
have examined with a compound microscope. 

1 2 Give the series, class, family and genus of each of two of 
the following: field-sorrel, white elm, red clover, sugar-maple, 
wheat. 

13 Mention the fundamental characteristics that assign toad- 
flax, foxglove and mullen to the same family. 

14 Mention tivo plants included under each of the follow- 
ing orders: Cruciferae^ Caryophyllaceae^ Ericaceae^ Labidtae^ 
Araceae. 

15 Give the geographic distribution of the cereals. 
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Answer to questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
onty the first to answers will be considered. State after your last 
answer the number of specimens that you have prepared for your her- 
barium. Each complete answer will receive to credits. Papers entitled 
to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define estivation^ anther^ indigenous^ caulicle^ dehiscence, 

2 Describe the germination and early growth of the squash 
plant, using drawings to illustrate. State the conditions neces- 
sary for germination. 

3 Compare the seedling of the pea with the seedling of wheat 
as to (a) number of cotyledons, (d) venation of foliage leaves, 
{c) form of leaves, (d) kind of root. Use drawings to illustrate. 

4 Make a drawing of a winter twig of the horse-chestnut, 
showing (a) leaf -scars, (6) flower- bud scar, {c) buds. 

5 Describe chickweed as to leaf, root, fruit and habitat, using 
drawings to illustrate. 

6 Describe the wild carrot as to leaf, root, inflorescence and 
habitat, using drawings to illustrate. 

7 Mention three modes in which leaves are inserted in the 
stem. Give the names of three plants illustrating respectively 
the three modes. 

8 Describe root-movements. 

9 Compare the leaf of the oak with the leaf of the maple as 
to {a) venation, (d) margin, (c) general shape. 

10 State the function of the stamen. What are {a) mona- 
delphous plants^ (If) polyadelphous plants? 

1 1 Mention the characteristics of a complete flower. Draw 
a complete flower, designating each part. 

1 2 Describe by aid of drawings two specimens of plant tissue 
that you have examined with a compound microscope. 

13 Show how the structure of some plants renders their 
bark useful in the manufacture of textile fabrics. Mention 
two such plants. 

14 Assign each of the following to its proper order: butter- 
cup^ yellow foxtail^ horse-chestnut^ white pine^ polygonum Penn- 
sylvanicum. 

15 What is a weed? Mention five weeds. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. State after your last 
answer the number of specimens that you have prepared for your her- 
barium. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled 
to 7j or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Define flora^ angiosperm^ fungus^ spore ^ prothallium, 

2 Describe the germination and early growth of the pine. 
Use drawings to illustrate. 

3 Compare the seedling of the bean with the seedling of 
indian com as to {a) venation, (b) form of leaves. Use draw- 
ings to illustrate. 

4 Make a drawing of an elm twig, showing arrangement of 
leaf -buds. What fraction indicates the arrangement? 

5 Compare the leaf of the trillium with the leaf of the dande- 
lion as to {a) venation, {b) margin, {c) general shape. Use 
drawings to illustrate. 

6 Describe the parts of a complete pistil. When is a flower 
{a) monogynous, {b) polygynous? 

7 Describe the strawberry plant as to {a) leaf, {b) flower. 
Use drawings to illustrate. 

8 Describe field sorrel as to {a) leaf, {b) root. Use drawings 
to illustrate. 

9 Describe the white violet as to {a) leaf, {b) flower. Use 
drawings to illustrate. 

10 Mention four special forms of leaves and explain how the 
structure of each is adapted to its peculiar function. 

1 1 Mention and describe five kinds of indehiscent dry fruits. 

12 Mention and describe five kinds of buds. 

13 Give the fundamental characteristics that assign the dan- 
delion, the white daisy and the goldenrod to the same family. 

14 Give the series, class and order of each of two of the 
following : luhite willow^ toad-flax^ pea^ couch-grass. 

15 Describe the internal structure of the stems of monocoty- 
ledonous plants. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the- first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more creatts will be accepted. 

1 Define cilia^ ectoderm^ viviparous^ function^ hydroid. 

2 Describe the oyster as to mantle, gills, heart and adductor 
muscle. Make a drawing showing the position of each. 

3 Compare the oyster with the mussel as to {a) method of 
life, {b) structure of shell, {c) internal structure. 

4 Describe the external appearance of the common honey- 
bee. Make drawings showing the comparative shapes of 
worker, drone and queen. 

5 Describe by aid of a drawing the external appearance of 
the common perch. How is the structure of the backbone of 
a perch specially adapted to its mode of life? 

6 What is meant by alternate generation f Illustrate from 
the life history of a medusa. 

7 Compare the common beetle with the crayfish as to (a) 
circulation of blood, {b) digestive apparatus, {c) method of 
respiration. 

8 Explain how the following are specially adapted by struc- 
ture to perform their peculiar functions: fore limbs of bats, 
teeth of carnivora. 

9 Describe by aid of drawings two specimens that you have 
examined with a compound microscope. 

10 In what respects are the following remarkably adapted 
by structure to their respective modes of life : raptores, hyme- 
noptera? 

1 1 Trace the development of the circulatory system by de- 
scribing its phases as manifested respectively in the starfish, 
grasshopper, snail, frog and bird. 

12 Describe the internal structure of the lancelet. What 
characteristic of its structure renders it specially interesting? 

13 Assign each of the following to its proper order: parrot, 
owl, toad, hedgehog, lynx. 

14 Mention the points, as determined by increasing com- 
plexity of structure, that assign reptiles to a higher place in 
the scale of life than fishes ; birds to a higher place than ba- 
trachians. 

15 Give the chief economic use of each of the following: 
seal, pinna, nautilus, mussel, squid. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to y^ or more creatts will be accepted. 

1 Define cell^ oviparous^ cocoon^ homology^ crinoid, 

2 Describe the dragon-fly as to {a) structure, {b) habitat. 
Make a drawing of the dragon-fly. 

3 Make a drawing of a ray of a starfish, showing (a) stomach, 
{b) intestine, {c) feet, {d) water-bags, (e) upper surface. 

4 Describe the thoracic appendages of the crayfish. 

5 Make a drawing of the common garden spider, showing 
{a) palpi, {b) mandibles, {c) spinnerets, {d) legs. 

6 Describe the development of the frog. 

7 Compare the following as to method of obtaining food: 
amoeba, polyp, starfish, sea-urchin. 

8 Trace the development of the respiratory system by de- 
scribing its phases as manifested respectively in the sponge, 
the sea-urchin, the earthworm, the clam and the bee. 

9 Mention the points, as determined by increasing com- 
plexity of structure, that assign mollusks to a higher place 
in the scale of life than echinoderms. 

10 Show that each of the following is well adapted by struc- 
ture to its respective mode of life : whale, owl. 

1 1 Explain how the following are specially adapted by struc- 
ture to perform their peculiar functions : vertebrae of pythons, 
wings of petrels. 

1 2 Describe by aid of drawings two specimens that you have 
examined with a compound microscope. 

13 Give two examples of analogies between different animals. 

14 Mention yfz'^ kinds of animals abounding in your vicinity 
and assign each to its proper class and order. 

15 Give the chief economic use of each of the following: 
alligator, earthworm, elephant, ostrich, kangaroo. 
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Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to ys ^^ more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Define tendon^ cell, antitoxin, oxidation, ptyalin. 

2 Mention three kinds of joints and give an example of each 
kind. 

3 Describe the structure of the voluntary muscles. Give the 
name, location and function of each of two voluntary muscles. 

4 Explain how the structure of the following organs ad- 
mirably adapts them to perform their respective functions: 
lungs, skin. 

5 Mention the properties of the cell. State the importance 
of the cell in the structure of the body. 

6 Describe fully the digestion of a meal of baked macaroni 
and cheese. 

7 Describe the lymphatic system and state its function. 

8 Give a description (making use of a drawing) of any ani- 
mal tissue that you have examined. 

9 Describe the distribution and state the function of the 
seventh pair of cranial nerves. 

10 Give two objections to the habit of breathing through 
the mouth. 

1 1 State the effect of alcohol on the lungs ; of tobacco on 
the heart. 

1 2 Describe the structure and state the function of {a) the 
choroid, {b) the iris. 

13 State the cause of inflammation. 

14 Mention (a) the dangers arising from sewage, {b) two ^ 
methods for the proper disposal of sewage. 

15 Describe the structure of the internal ear. 
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Answer to questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 Define chyme^ antidote^ plasma^ diastole^ peptone. 

2 Describe the spinal column. Mention two features in its 
structure specially adapted to protect it from injury. 

3 Mention the principal muscles of the arm and state how 
they are arranged. 

4 Mention the three great classes of foods. Give an example 
of one food under each class. 

5 Describe the three pairs of salivary glands respectively as 
to name, location and ofl&ce. 

6 Describe the process of the digestion, absorption and as- 
similation of a globule of fat. 

7 State the effect of alcohol on (a) connective tissue, {d) 
nerve-tissue. 

8 Make a drawing of the digestive system, indicating the 
relative positions of the following: stomach, large intestine, 
small intestine, liver, gall-bladder. 

9 Mention two forces that aid in the circulation of the blood. 

10 Describe the structure of veins. Mention two principal 
veins. 

11 Describe the general anatomy of the lungs. Illustrate 
the description by a drawing. 

1 2 Discuss reflex action in its relation to nutrition. 

13 Make a drawing of a highly magnified cross-section of 
(a) a bone, (d) the skin. 

14 What is meant by short-sightedness f Illustrate by a dia- 
gram the condition of a short-sighted eye. 

15 How may hemorrhage be temporarily controlled? Give 
the treatment of a person who has fainted. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 Define trachea^ cornea^ pharynx^ retina^ labyrinth, 

2 Account for the smoothness and ease of motion of the 
joints. 

3 Mention four functions of the skin. 

4 Describe in detail the digestion of a meal of crackers and 
cheese. 

5 State the necessity of a mixed diet. 

6 Describe the esophagus, showing how its structure is 
adapted to perform its function. 

7 State the difference between venous and arterial blood as 
to {a) color, {b) composition, {c) flow. Why is outdoor exer- 
cise necessary to healthful circulation? 

8 Give the effect of the use of tobacco on (a) the lungs, {b) 
the brain. 

9 Describe two ways in which food is absorbed from the 
alimentary canal. 

10 Mention and describe the membranous coats of the brain. 

1 1 State the effects of alcoholic drinks on each of the special 
senses. 

12 Describe, making use of drawings, two specimens that 
you have examined with a compound microscope. 

13 Describe the structure and state the function of the 
Eustachian tube. 

14 Describe the spinal nerves as to {a) arrangement, {b) 
structure. 

15 State four precautions that should be taken to preserve 
the sight unimpaired. 
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High School Department , 

159TH EXAMINATION 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — i. 15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
onty the first 10 answers witl be considered. Each comptete answer 
wilt receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 Define hygiene^ niarrow^ bile^ cerebrum^ pepsin. 

2 Describe the physiologic process that takes place in the 
repair of a broken bone. 

3 Mention two beneficial results of perspiration. 

4 Describe the structure of the muscles of the heart. 

5 State the beneficial and the injurious effects of {a) tea, {b) 
chocolate. 

6 Describe the first set of teeth as to (a) number, {b) structure. 

7 Describe the process of the digestion, absorption and as- 
similation of sugar. 

8 State {a) the effect of alcohol on the heart, {b) the effect 
of tobacco on the throat. 

9 What chemical changes does the blood undergo during 
circulation? 

10 What is meant by the pulse f Give its cause. 

1 1 Give (a) the composition of the blood, (b) the uses of the s 
blood. 

1 2 Describe the valves of the heart. 

13 Describe the structure of the cerebellum. 

14 Give the respective functions of the different parts of 
the ear. 

1 5 Mention sanitary considerations that should be observed 
in selecting a site for a school-house. 
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Examination Department 

I59TH EXAMINATION 

HOME SCIENCE 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer '10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered oniy 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers enti- 
tled to js ^^ more credits will be accepted. 

1-2 Outline the course of instruction received in home science, 
giving the number of exercises in each subject and the length 
of each exercise. State whether the instruction has been by 
laboratory work or otherwise. Mention the books on home 
science {a) studied, (b) read. 

3 State the number of calories which should be furnished by 
one day's work ration and indicate the proper amount to be de- 
rived from {a) proteids, {b) fats, (c) carbohydrates. 

4 Select proper food articles for one day in winter for 10 high 
school pupils and place the quantity needed and the cost oppo- 
site eajh article selected. 

5 Describe three essentially different methods by which fruits 
are prepared for storage and shipment to distant markets. 

6 Describe the immediate treatment in case of poisoning by 
opiates. What is meant by the cumulative action of a poison? 

7 Describe the immediate treatment of a person suffering 
collapse from injury. 

8 For what purpose are blisters used? Give directions for 
the preparation, application and removal of a blister and the 
care to be given the patient after the removal of the blister. 

9 Give careful detailed directions for making a bed from 
which the patient is not removed. 

10 Give, with reasons, directions for the care of kerosene 
lamps. State precautions for lamps used only occasionally. 

1 1 Give directions for the construction of a safe (in plumbing) 
and specify conditions under which it should be used. 

1 2 Discuss the relative merits and cost of hot air, hot water, 
steam and a coijibination of hot air and hot water for heating 
an eight room two story villa dwelling. 

13 Make a diagram showing a table set for the beginning of 
a breakfast consisting of sliced oranges, hominy and cream, 
bacon and fried eggs, baked potatoes, Graham gems, butter 
and chocolate, to be served for three persons. 

14 Describe an ideal school room for 24 pupils, touching on 
size, heat and ventilation, light, seats and desks, blackboard, 
and situation relative to the points of the compass. • 

15 Describe a system for filtering the water for a city before 
introducing it into the mains. 
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High School Department 

156TH EXAMINATION 

GEOGRAPHY 
Tuesday, September 27, 1898 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first MO answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Draw an outline map of New York state and trace thereon 
two main railway routes between New York and Buffalo. 

2 On the map drawn in answer to question i, show the loca- 
tion and names of five cities situated on each of the routes 
designated. 

3 Mention five leading articles manufactured in New York 
state, giving the name of one city of the state notable for the 
manufacture of each article. 

4 Mention the parallels of latitude and the meridians of 
longitude by which the United States is bounded. 

5 State a point of interest concerning each of the following : 
{a) Chicago, {b) Duluth, {c) New Orleans, (d) Minneapolis, (e) 
Saratoga. 

6 Mention in order, from east to west, the states bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Mention the leading production of 
each of these states. 

7 Describe two of the following: Yellowstone national park, 
Boston, Cuba, Connecticut river. 

8 Account for the greatness of Pittsburg as a manufacturing 
center. 

9 State in order the waters through which a steamer would 
pass in going from Duluth to Montreal. 

10 Compare the Yukon river with the Mississippi river with 
reference to {a) length, {b) navigability, {c) volume of water 
carried to the sea. 

1 1 Describe the Klondike region with reference to (a) climate, 
{b) mining. 

12 Mention five leading agricultural productions of South 
America. What fact do these productions indicate with refer- 
ence to climate? 

13 Give the location of each of the following and state some 
other fact concerning each: Glasgow, Strait of Gibraltar, 
Venice, Philippine islands, Birmingham. 

14 Write a description of one of the following, touching on 
{a) position on the earth, {b) climate, {c) principal city, {d) 
government, {e) leading exports : France, Russia, Mexico. 

15 Compare Spain and Florida as to {a) size, {b) latitude, {c) 
surface, (d) climate, {e) inhabitants. 
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.High School Department 

I57TH EXAMINATION 

GEOGRAPHY 
Tuesday, January .24, 1899 — i . 15 to 4 . 15 p. m., only 



Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to /j or more credits will be accepted, 

1 What is latitude^ longitude? What use is made of latitude 
and longitude? 

2 Do all places in the same latitude have the same climate? 
Give reasons. Mention illustrations in the United States. 

3 Mention one European city noted for the manufacture and 
exportation of each of the following: glassware, fine porcelain, 
cutlery, silk, cotton cloth, lace, watches, linen goods, iron steam- 
ships, hardware. 

4 Mention and describe a common railway route between 
Buffalo and Washington, and give the names and location of 
three cities on this route. 

5 Arrange the following names of lakes in the order of ele- 
vation of surface: Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Keuka, Cham- 
plain. On what facts is your judgment based? 

6 Write a short description of one of the following: Howe's 
cave, salt in New York state, Au Sable chasm, Hudson river, 
Niagara falls. 

7 Mention an important fact connected with each of the fol- 
lowing places and give the location of each place: Valley 
Forge, Gibraltar, Mecca, Colorado Springs, Quebec. 

8 Make an outline map showing the four principal West India 
islands and the peninsula of Florida. Give the name in each case. 

9 Give the form of government of each oifive of the following : 
Brazil, Italy, Japan, Denmark, Russia, Persia, Switzerland. 

10 Mention two important articles that would be found in the 
cargo of a vessel sailing {a) from New York to Rio Janeiro, 
(^) from Rio Janeiro to New York. 

1 1 Write a description of the Philippine islands, touching on 
{a) location, (b) climate, (c) productions, (d) principal city, (e) 
character of people. 

12 Mention four colonies belonging to Great Britain; two 
colonies belonging to each of the following: France, Nether- 
lands, Denmark. 

13 Give the location of each of the following: Hindustan, 
Armenia, Congo river, Madagascar, Finland. 

14 Mention in order the waters that would be traversed by a 
vessel in sailing from the Black sea to Canton, China. 

15 Mention three races of men and give the name of one 
nation illustrating each race. 
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High School Department 

I58TH EXAMINATION 

GEOGRAPHY 
Tuesday, March 28, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to ys ^^ more credits will be accepted. 

1 Show by drawing or otherwise the meaning of each of the 
following: coast, cape, archipelago, delta, river system. 

2 Mention three proofs of the rotundity of the earth; two 
causes of the change of seasons. 

3 Write a description of some county in this state, giving the 
name of the county, and touching on (a) position in the state, 
(b) extent, (c) physical features, {d^ chief industries, (e) name 
and location of county-seat. 

4 Account for the location and growth of each of the following 
cities: St Louis, Tacoma, Buffalo, Savannah, Chicago. 

5 Mention in order the bodies of water a vessel would trav- 
erse in going from Manila to New York by the shortest route. 

6 Describe tivo important rivers of South America. 

7 Give five instances in which a body of water or a mountain 
chain forms a part of the boundary between two European 
countries. 

8 Mention three articles likely to be exported from London 
(England) to Sydney (Australia) ; two articles likely to be ex- 
ported from Sydney (Australia) to London (England). 

9 Mention and describe a common railway route between 
New York city and Montreal. Give the names and location of 
three cities or places of historic interest on this route. 

10 Give the location in New York state of five of the follow- 
ing: an arsenal, a navy yard, a college for women, extensive 
salt-works, a state prison, a state normal school, a state re- 
formatory. 

1 1 Give tivo leading exports of five of the following : Japan, 
British India, Persia, Siberia, Sumatra, Java, Ceylon. 

12 State a point of interest connected with each of the fol- 
lowing European cities : Odessa, Florence, Havre, Madrid, Con- 
stantinople, Antwerp, Hamburg, Cracow, Christiania, Belfast. 

13 Describe two of the following: Zambesi river. Atlas 
mountains, Albert Nyanza, Johannesburg. 

14 Connect each of the following with the name of a state 
of the Union producing it in large quantities: gold, silver, 
copper, lead, coal, lumber, sugar, pork, cotton, tobacco. 

1 5 Give the location of each of the following groups of islands : 
Canary, Channel, Aleutian, Falkland, Balearic. State one other 
fact concerning each group. 



230 General History — concluded 

10 Give an account of the Northmen, and show their con- 
nection with the history of Russia, England and France. 

1 1 What inventions and discoveries aided in producing the 
new era which began in the 15th century? 

12 Give a brief account of tivo of the following: (at) the 
Polish uprising against Russia, {b) the Crimean war, (c) the 
unification of Italy. 

13 For what is each of five of the following noted: Alaric, 
Selisarius, Bismarck, Charlemagne, Galileo, Loyola, Luther, 
Rienzi, Saladin, Zenobia? 

THE 30 YEARS* WAR 

14 Give an account of the following relating to the 30 years' 
war : {a) the real cause, (b) events that brought on the struggle, 
(c) the accession of a new emperor, (//) the protestant allies, 
(e) the policy of Richelieu. 

15 State explicitly regarding the treaty of Westphalia, {a) 
three important provisions relating to the territorial boundaries 
of the empire, (b) two important provisions concerning religion. 
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High School Department 

159TH EXAMINATION 

GENERAL HISTORY 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- n^» only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be consitlered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted 

1 Give a brief account of the Aryans. Comment on the in- 
fluence of the Aryan race in the world's civilization. 

2 Mention three sources of historical information exclusive 
of written records. Show by an example the importance of 
each of these sources. 

3 Describe three ways in which Egypt contributed to Euro- 
pean civilization. 

4 Compare, in two important particulars the period of King 
Solomon with the Augustan and Periclean ages. 

5 Show how on two different occasions before the Chris- 
tian era contention regarding Sicily caused important political 
changes. 

6 Give an account of one of the following: {cl) the origin of 
slavery, (b) the influence of Christianity on slavery. 

7 Show how the decay of Rome's political power affected 
the power of the church. 

8 Describe the work of one of the following and show its in- 
fluence on history : (a) Darius, (b) Justinian, (c) Charlemagne. 

9 Trace the historical connection between Marco Polo's jour- 
neys and the discovery of America. 

10 Show how the use of gunpowder in warfare helped to 
change the political system of Europe. 

11 State the extent of Spain's colonial possessions at the 
beginning of the 17th century. Account for the decline of 
her power. 

12 Show one important effect of the invention of printing on 
each of the following: {a) education, (b) religion, \c) politics. 

13 State the influence of the 30 years' war on the social and 
political development of the German states. 

REIGN OF LOUIS I4 OF FRANCE 

14 Mention three important wars in which Louis 14 was en- 
gaged and describe the principal effects of each. Describe the 
progress in the art of war made in the reign of Louis 14. 

15 Describe the domestic policy of Louis 14, touching on {a) 
encouragement given to literature, art and commerce, (b) treat- 
ment of the Hugfuenots and results of this treatment. 
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High School Department 

157TH EXAMINATION 

GREEK HISTORY 
Tuesday, January 24, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- ^j ^^^y 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Give the story of the Trojan war, touching on {a) cause, 
{b) principal leaders, (c) siege of Troy. 

2 Wnat was Hellas f What common bonds united all Greek 
communities? Explain. 

3 Write on two of the following: (a) ostracism, {b) the Par- 
thenon, (c) the Long walls. 

4 Describe the education of the Spartans and show how it 
differed from the education of the Athenians. 

5 Describe the economic reforms of Solon. Explain why 
these reforms were necessary. 

6 Describe the government of one of the following at the 
time of the Persian wars: Athens, Sparta. 

7 State the part taken in the Persian wars by each of the 
following: Themistocles, Aristides, Artemisia, Mardonius, 
Miltiades. 

8 Describe the circumstances leading to the government of 
the Thirty tyrants. 

9 Write on the Corinthian war, stating {a) cause, {b) two im- 
portant battles, {c) tenns of peace. 

10 Show that many Greek cities were in reality separate and 
independent states. Explain how the history of Greece was 
affected by this condition. 

1 1 Write on tivo of the following: {a) destruction of Thebes, 
{b) battle of Leuctra, (r) Olynthian confederacy. 

12 Mention one important fact connected with each of five 
of the following: Pausanias, Apelles, Seleucus, Xenophon, 
Critias, Socrates, Pericles, Pelopidas, Cleon, Aristophanes. 

GEOGRAPHY AND EARLY INHABITANTS OF GREECE 

13 Draw a map of Greece, including the island of Euboea, 
and on it give the location, with name, of each of the follow- 
ing: {a) Pindus mountains, (b) Cambunian mountains, (c) 
Thermopylae, {d) Athens, {e) Corinth. 

14 Describe the physical features of Greece and explain in 
detail their effect on the history of Greece. 

15 Mention the two divisions of the Greek people that after- 
ward became the leading races in Greece. Give the charac- 
teristics of each and mention the cities founded by them. 
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High School Department 

159TH EXAMINATION 

GREEK HISTORY 
Tuesday, June 13, 1899 — 9-^S ^- J^- to 12.15 P- ^-i ^^^7 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Give the name and show by a map or otherwise the loca- 
tion of a Greek colony in {a) Asia, (b) Africa, {c) Gaul, (d) 
Italy, {e) Sicily. 

2 Describe an event in Greek history connected with each of 
two of the following dates : 776, 490, 479, 431, 323, 146. 

3 Give the location of Messenia. State the effect on the 
Messenians of {a) the ist Messenian war, {b) the 2d Messenian 
war. Show the importance of these wars to the subsequent 
history of Sparta. 

4 Show how Pisistratus became tyrant of Athens and how 
he used his power. 

5 Explain the influence of the Delphic oracle in restoring 
the democracy to Athens. 

6 Describe the means by which Themistocles forced the 
battle at Salamis. State the results of this battle. 

7 Compare the Athenians and Spartans of the Periclean age 
as regards (a) government, {b) industries, {c) national power, 
(d) character. 

8 Describe the two main features of the plan of Pericles for 
conducting the Peloponnesian war. 

9 What conditions were imposed on Athens by Sparta and 
her allies at the close of the Peloponnesian war? 

10 Show how the expedition of the 10,000 influenced subse- 
quent events. 

1 1 Mention five important effects of Alexander's conquests. 

12 Justify by three illustrations the statement that the Greeks 
did well more different things than any other race. 

LEGENDARY HISTORY OF GREECE 

13 Give an account of (a) the journey of Theseus to Athens, 
(b) the slaying of the Minotaur. State the facts supposed to 
be the basis of these myths. 

14 Give the tradition of the Dorian migration and state what 
historical fact it embodies. 

15 Describe Greek life in the legendary or heroic age, touch- 
iag on {a) government, {b) industry, {c) hospitality, {d) archi- 
tecture, (V) position of woman. 
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High School Department 

I56TH EXAMINATION 

ROMAN HISTORY 
Wednesday, September 28,1898 — 9. 15 a. m. to 12. 15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first jo answers wit I be considered. Each comptete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Give an account of the leading race in Italy before the rise 
of Rome. 

2 State the probable reason for the founding of Rome. Give 
a brief account of this event. What extent of territory was 
occupied by the city as first laid out? 

3 Mention the three tribes that are supposed to have com- 
posed the early Roman state. Describe the three branches of 
the government at this time, executive, advisory and legislative. 

4 Discuss the effects of the Roman religion on public affairs, 
giving illustrations from history. What ancient festival still 
survives at Rome? 

5 Mention the grievances that caused the first secession to 
the Sacred hill. t>tate in detail what was gained by this move- 
ment. 

6 Give an account of the sack of Rome by the Gauls. How 
is our knowledge of Roman history affected by this event? 

7 Give an account of the war with Pyrrhus, stating {a) cause, 
{b) Rome's reply to the peace proposals of Pyrrhus, {c) result 
of the war. 

8 Describe the course pursued by Rome for holding her 
Italian conquests. 

9 Mention three historic rivers of Italy (not including the 
Tiber), and describe an important event connected with one of 
them. 

10 Give an account of Hannibal's invasion of Italy, showing 
\a) his plan of campaign, (b) the policy pursued by the Romans, 
[c) how the tide of success was turned. 

11 Describe the principal reforms of the Gracchi and show 
to what extent they were successful. 

12 Write biographic sketches of Marius and Sulla. 

13 Give an account of the founding of the empire by Augustus, 
with a short character sketch of the first emperor. 

14 Give an account of slavery in Rome and her possessions, 
showing {a) who were enslaved, {b) how slaves were treated, 
{c) effects on the Roman people. 

15 Write biographic notes on Jive of the following: Livy, 
Germanicus, Aulus Plautius, Suetonius, Seneca, Vespasian, 
Zenobia, Diocletian, Constantine the Great. 
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157TH EXAMINATION 

ROMAN HISTORY 
Monday, January 23, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 73- or mere credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Draw a map of Italy and on it give the location, with name, 
of each of five of the following: {a) the Metaurus, (b) the 
Rubicon, {c) Rome, {d) Brundisium, {e) Capua, (/) Faesulae, 
{g) Tarentum, (//) Beneventum, (/) the Apennines. 

2 What important political changes were made by Servius 
Tullius? Explain these changes in detail. 

3 Describe the circumstances leading to the appointment of 
the decemvirs. State the most important result of their laws. 

4 State the cause, mention three important battles and give 
the result of the second Punic war. 

5 Mention three wars in which Marius took a prominent 
part. Give an account of hi? strife with Sulla. 

6 * Hamilcar, Hannibal and Mithradates were the three great 
names that the Romans always pronounced with respect and 
dread.* Give facts to justify this quotation. 

7 Mention three events connected with Caesar's conquest of 
Gaul and state two results of this conquest. 

8 Give an account of the civil war between Caesar and Pom- 
pey, stating {a) cause, [b) course pursued by Caesar, {c) result. 

9 Mention an important event connected with the reign of 
each of the following: Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Trajan, 
Constantine the Great. 

10 Write on two of the following: {a) the reign of Diocle- 
tian, {b) a Roman triumph, {c) contributions of Rome to modem 
civilization. 

11 Write biographic notes on five of the following: Cincin- 
natus, Verres, Sertorius, Jugurtha, Crassus, Cicero, Attila. 

12 State the duties of three of the following officers: ques- 
tor, edile, pretor, consul, tribune, censor. 

DEATH OF JULIUS CAESAR TO ESTABLISHMENT OF EMPIRE 

13 Soon after the death of Caesar, Cicero said, *The tyrant is 
dead but the tyranny still lives.' Describe the circumstances 
under which these words were uttered and explain their meaning, 

14 Describe the circumstances leading to the battle of Phi- 
lippi, and explain the importance of this battle. 

15 Write a sketch of Octavius, covering {a) character, (b) 
policy after the death of Caesar, (c) relations with Antony. 
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High School Department 

I59TH EXAMINATION 

ROMAN HISTORY 
Monday, June 12, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. 1/ more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Give the names of four races (not tribes) that inhabited 
Italy in early times. Indicate by a map or otherwise the bound- 
aries of Latium. 

2 Did Rome gain or lose power by the expulsion of her 
kings? State facts to sustain your answer. 

3 What were the duties of the tribunes? Show how the trib- 
unate came to be established and how Sulla limited its powers. 

4 Describe the means by which Rome held conquered terri- 
tory in Italy. 

5 Give an account of the building of the first Roman navy 
and state what was accomplished by this navy. 

6 State one important measure carried by Caius Gracchus 
and show its results. 

7 Show how the free inhabitants of Italy obtained the Roman 
franchise. ' 

8 Mention the number of Mithridatic wars and the names 
of the leaders in each. Give an account of one of these wars. 

9 Explain the changes made by Sulla in the powers of (a) the 
senate, {p) the consuls and praetors. 

I o Give three reasons for the overthrow of the Roman republic. 

I I Give an account of the reign of Trajan, touching on (a) 
territorial policy, (b) travels, {c) buildings. 

12 Describe, by drawings or otherwise, two of the following: 
(a) the Roman forum, (b) floor plan of a Roman house, (c) the 
Colosseum, (d) the weapons of a Roman foot-soldier. 

REIGN OF AUGUSTUS 

13 Show by a map or otherwise the extent of territory gov- 
erned by Augustus. Into what classes were the provinces 
divided and how was each class governed? 

14 Explain how and why Augustus encouraged literature. 
Give the names of three celebrated authors of his reign. 

15 Show (ci) the means by which Augustus secured absolute 
power, (b) the effect of the absolutism of Augustus on the 
Roman empire. Mention the most important event that oc- 
curred during this reign. 
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156TH EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
Thursday, September 29, 1898 — i .15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 



Answer to questions but no more. If more than ro are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Give an account of the Britons at the time of the Roman 
conquest, as to {a) distinction between aborigines and Celts, 
{b) difference in civilization between the people of the south- 
eastern part of the island and those farther north, {c) religion. 

2 State the duration and effects of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. 

3 Who were the Jutes, Saxons and Angles? State the cir- 
cumstances and the immediate and remote results of the com- 
ing of these tribes to Britain. 

4 Describe the form of government established by the Teu- 
tonic conquerors of Britain. 

5 Distinguish between Britain and England. Show how 
Christianity was introduced among {a) the Britons, (b) the 
Anglo-Saxons in England. 

6 Show how England came to be ruled by a Danish king. 

7 Give an account of the Norman conquest, showing (a) 
grounds on which William claimed the throne, {b) the main 
events of the decisive battle, {c) the policy of the conqueror. 

8 Explain the circumstances under which the Plantagenets 
became rulers of England. Mention tzuo important events in 
the reign of the first Plantagenet king. 

9 Show the gains to English liberty during the reign of each 
of the following: John, Henry 3, Edward i. 

10 Mention tfiree important events in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and sketch briefly the character of Elizabeth. 

11 Mention the leading characteristic of the Stuart reign, 
sustaining your answer by a brief statement of historical facts. 

1 2 State the circumstances under which William Pitt (after- 
ward Lord Chatham) became actual head of the English min- 
istry, and outline the services he rendered. 

13 State the circumstances of the accession of William 3. 

14 Give an account of tivo of the following: (a) the imion of 
England and Scotland, (b) the fall of the Walpole ministry, {c) 
the battle of Waterloo, (d) the abolishing of * rotten boroughs*, 
{e) the effects on the English people of the American civil war. 

15 Write short biographic notes on five of the following: 
Boadicea, Bede, * Queen Maud,' the Black Prince, Sir Thomas 
More, Lady Jane Grey, Francis Bacon, Algernon Sidney, Clive. 
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High School Department 

157TH EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
Thursday, January 26, 1899 — i .15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to /j- or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Draw a map of England and Wales and on it delineate the 
rivers Mersey, Severn and Thames, and show the location of 
Deal and Manchester. 

2 Sketch the history of Britain before the invasion of Caesar, 
mentioning the peoples by whom it had been visited, and stat- 
ing what they saw and what commerce grew out of these visits. 

3 State the consequences of the recall of the Roman legions 
from Britain. Select and describe the event which was the real 
beginning of English history, giving reasons for selection. 

4 Describe the form of government introduced by the Jutes, 
Saxons and Angles. 

5 Sketch the struggles of King Alfred with the Danes. Give 
an estimate of the character of Alfred. 

6 What is the magna charta? Show how this charter was 
obtained, and give three of its important provisions. 

7 Sketch briefly the relations between England and Scotland 
during the reign of (a) Edward i, (b) Edward 2, {c) Henry 8. 

8 Describe the chief event of Elizabeth's reign. Mention 
a statesman, a navigator and an author who were her subjects. 

9 King James i of England has been called ' the wisest fool in 
Christendom. ' Justify the statement by three incidents in his life. 

10 Describe the invention and introduction of the steam en- 
gine, showing direct and remote effects on laborers* wages. 
What two cities and what political reform grew out of its in- 
troduction? 

11 Trace the growth of representative government through 
each of the following periods : Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart. 

12 Mention two serious disputes between England and the 
United States at the time of the American civil war, and show 
how each was settled. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM I TO ACCESSION OF HENRY 2 

13 Mention the sons of William the Conqueror and the in- 
heritance left to each at the Conqueror's death. Show the 
character of the immediate successor to the throne. 

14 State three things that won for Henry i the favor of the 
English people. Give a summary of the leading events of the 
struggle for power that followed the death of Henry. 

1 5 Describe the feudal system in England under the Norman 
kings. 
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I58TH EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
Thursday, March 30, 1899 — i .15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first jo answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
w ll receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
a ct'pted. 

1 Draw a map of England and Wales, showing with name 
the location of {a) the Roman capital, {b) birthplace of Shak- 
spere, (c) three important commercial cities. 

2 Mention three invasions of the British isles prior to 1066 
A. D. and state the principal results of each. 

3 Show the importance of the work done by the monasteries. 

4 State three important results of the Norman invasion. 
How did William i restrict the power of the nobles? 

5 In what indirect way did the reign of Richard i advance 
the cause of popular government? 

6 Mention the gains to England that came from {a) the 100 
years' war, {b) the wars of the roses. 

7 Explain one of the following: {a) *I will make them con- 
form or I will harry them out of the land, ' {b) * Paint me as I am !' 

8 Describe the two principal causes of emigration in the 
Stuart period. 

9 State the object of the reform bill of 1832, and show how 
the opposition to this bill in the house of lords was overcome. 

10 What were the corn laws? What occurrence hastened 
their repeal? How did their repeal affect those engaged in {a) 
manufacturing, {b) farming? 

11 State three ways in which the condition of the working 
classes has been improved within the present century. 

1 2 Write biographic notes on five of the following : Charles 
George Gordon, Sir Rowland Hill, Charles Kingsley, Lord 
Nelson, Joseph Priestley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cecil Rhodes, 
George Stephenson, Dean Swift, Duke of Wellington. 

REIGN OF HENRY 2 

13 Show how each of the following acts of Henry 2 benefited 
the people of England : {a) destruction of baronial castles, {b) 
levy of scutage, {c) revival of the militia. 

14 What barbarous methods of settling disputes were com- 
mon in the reign of Henry 2? State {a) what courts were 
abolished by Henry 2, {b) what courts were restricted, (c) the 
measures taken to secure justice for all parts of England. 

15 Write on the contest of Henry 2 with Becket, touching 
on (a) the two main points first disputed, (b) Becket's flight, 
return and murder, {c) the king's penance. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Thursday, June 15, 1899 — 1.15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than ro are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
qccepted. 

1 Draw a map of England and Wales and on it give the 
location with name of {cC) the Cheviot hills, {b) Hadrian's wall, 
(c) Oxford, {d) Canterbury, (e) Watling street. 

2 Give three reasons to account for the bodily vigor of the 
English people. 

3 Why was the overthrow of druidism necessary to the con- 
quest of Britain? What traces of druidism survive in modem 
life? 

4 Explain the signification and the source of three of the fol- 
lowing terminations of names of English towns: (a) -cester 
(caster), (b) -ton, {c) -by, (d) -sex, (^'J -ham. 

5 Mention two important powers of the witenagemot. Of 
whom was it composed? 

6 Compare Saxons and Normans as to {a) military organiza- 
tion, (b) amusements, (c) mental characteristics. 

7 Show how each of the following tried to restrict the power 
of the church: (a) Henry i, (p) Henry 2. State results. 

8 Mention three events in the reign of Richard 2 that may 
be considered signs of growing intelligence among the people. 

9 Show briefly the relation of each of the following to the 
revolution of 1649: {a) Earl of Strafford, (b) Hampden, (c) 
Milton. 

20 State imder what circumstances the bill of rights was 
enacted and mention three of its important provisions. 

1 1 Give with regard to the seven years' war (a) real cause, 
(b) two important results, (r) name of an English statesman 
and of an English general prominent at the time. 

12 Show how the colonies are {a) an advantage to England, 
(b) a disadvantage. Give an outline of England's present 
colonial policy. 

13 Write biographic notes on Jive oi the following: Agri- 
cola, Thomas Arnold, John Bright, Caractacus, Thomas Car- 
lyle, Sir Humphry Davy, Dunstan, Adam Smith, Sweyn. 

REIGNS OF RICHARD I AND JOHN 

14 Write a biographic sketch of Richard i. Give an esti- 
mate of the value to England of Richard's reign. 

15 Explain in detail {a) how Normandy was lost, {b) John's 
quarrel with the pope and its result. 
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I59TH EXAMINATION 

FRENCH HISTORY 
Wednesday, June 14, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 guest ions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Draw a map of France before the Franco- Prussian war, 
and on it show the changes of boundary made in 187 1. 

2 Mention three ways in which the Roman conquest was 
beneficial to Gaul. Give reasons. 

3 Describe the invasion of the Huns, touching on (a) appear- 
ance and number of the invaders, {b) their leader, (r) their 
previous success, {d) final battle, (e) result. 

4 Mention three means by which Charlemagne sought to 
create a lasting empire. Why did his plans fail? 

5 Show in regard to the first states-general {a) why it was 
summoned, (/;) of whom it was composed, (c) importance of 
the third estate. 

6 Describe the policy of the government toward the Hugue- 
nots in the reign of (a) Henry 4, (b) Louis 13, (c) Louis 14. 
What was the final result? 

7 Contrast the reigns of Louis 14 and Louis 15. Show how 
each was a cause of the revolution of 1789. 

8 Describe John Law's plan for (a) paying the debts of 
France, {b) obtaining credit. Show why his scheme failed. 

9 Mention tzvo ways in which the American revolution has- 
tened the revolution of 1789. Explain. 

10 Sketch the career of Napoleon 3, touching on the follow- 
ing points: (a) election as president, {b) methods of gaining 
popular favor, {c) treatment of political opponents, (d) downfall. 

11 (xive an account of 07ie of the following: {a) the Dreyfus 
affair including trial and sentence of Dreyfus, evidence after 
trial, underlying reason for ill feeling aroused, (b) the Suez 
canal as to construction, operation, control and importance. 

\ 2 Write biographic notes on five of the following : Charles the 
Bold, Daguerre, Racine, Mazarin, Necker, Turenne, Voltaire. 

FROxM ACCESSION OF LOUIS THE FAT TO DEATH OF PHILIP 

AUGUSTUS 

13 Explain fully the methods employed by Louis 6 to secure 
a stable government. 

14 Write on the following topics: {a) territory gained for 
France by the marriage of Louis 7, (b) expedition of Louis 7 
to the holy land and its consequences. 

15 Show how Philip 2 {a) advanced the reforms of Loiiis 6, 
{b) strengthened the monarchial cause at Bouvines, {c) con- 
ferred lasting benefits on Paris. 
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High School Department 

158TH EXAMINATION 

UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Thursday, March 30, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., ^^^J 



Answer mo questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. J 

1 Give reasons for the expedition of Columbus, touching on 
{d) trade of Genoa and Venice with the east and its interrup- 
tions, (b) why he sailed west from Palos. 

2 Describe the trials of the colony at Jamestown. State the 
qualities necessary to success as a pioneer. 

3 Mention three colonies that welcomed settlers without re- 
gard to religious beliefs, and state the effect of this policy. 

4 Write on one of the following topics: (a) Braddock's ex- 
pedition and its results, (b) the capture of Quebec. 

5 State two advantages possessed by {a) the colonists in the 
revolutionary war, (b) the British in the revolutionary war. 

6 Write a biographic sketch of about 75 words on one of the 
following: Franklin, Washington, Hamilton. 

7 State two causes of the war of 18 12. In what portions of 
the United States was this war most severely felt? 

8 Mention the names of three new states admitted during 
the administrations of Madison and Monroe, and state what 
new territory was acquired within the same period. 

9 Describe the following causes leading to the civil war : {d) 
fugitive slave law, (b) Dred Scott decision, (c) complaints of 
the south, {d) complaints of the north, (e) the free-soil party. 

10 Write on one of the following: (a) capture of New Orleans 
in 1862, (b) Lee's invasions of the north. 

11 Give an account of each of the following: («) the Atlantic 
cable, (b) how Hayes became president. 

1 2 Write biographic notes on five of the following : James 
Otis, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Robert Morris, Daniel 
Boone, Francis Marion, Miles Standish, Anthony Wayne. 

ADMINISTRATIONS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND ANDREW JACKSON 

13 What charge was made against Adams on account of 
the chief member of his cabinet? State the views of Adams 
regarding internal improvements. 

14 Describe the tariff views held by Adams; by Jackson. 
What section of the country generally shared Jackson's tariff 
views? Explain. 

15 What action was taken by South Carolina in regard to the 
tariff laws of 1828 and 1832? How did Jackson meet the action 
of South Carolina? Give reasons for his course. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Thursday, June 15, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- ^-i ^^^y 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be' considered. Each complete answer 
will receive mo credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Show how the growth of the United States has been affected 
by the river systems and the great lakes. 

2 Give the names of two famous American authors who have 
written about the indians. Describe indian warfare. 

3 Give the name of a man connected with the settlement of 
each of five of the following: Plymouth, Quebec, Boston, 
Jamestown, Philadelphia, St Augustine, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Rhode Island. 

4 Describe by drawing or otherwise two of the following: 
blockhouse, stockade, canoe. 

5 Show why Franklin^s plan for a union of the colonies {a) 
was proposed, (b) was not adopted. 

6 Explain the stamp act of 1765. Show how it was received. 

7 Mention three military operations in New England in 1775 
and 1776, and give an account of one of them. 

8 State tivo ways by which the continental congress obtained 
money to carry on the war. 

9 Show by a map or otherwise the location and extent of the 
first tivo accessions to the territory of the United States. 

10 Give the chief provision of the Kansas- Nebraska bill and 
state the results of the passage of this bill. 

1 1 Show the importance of the capture of Vicksburg to the 
cause of the union. 

1 2 Write a biographic sketch (about 75 words) of 07ie of the 
following: Clay, Lincoln, Tilden. 

ADMINISTRATIONS OF VAN BUREN, HARRISON AND TYLER 

13 Give an account of the financial panic of 1837 and state 
three results of this panic. 

14 Give an account of the rise of the antislavery party as 
to (a) leaders, {b) antislavery riots, (c) denial of the right of 
petition, (ci) presidential nominations. 

15 By whom and why was the annexation of Texas favored? 
Give an account of the political struggle caused by this ques- 
tion of annexation find state the results. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Friday, June 16, 1899 — 1.15 104.15 p. m.,only 



Answer jo questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Show the effects of the geographic advantages of the Hud- 
son river system over other river systems as a gateway for 
colonization and commerce. 

2 * The best part of American colonization resulted from the 
foolish and insolent oppressions of Europe. * Justify this state- 
ment regarding an important settlement made in {a) New 
England, {b) the middle colonies, {c) the south. 

3 Describe an imaginary journey from Boston to New York 
in colonial days, touching on (a) preparations for the journey, 
{b) modes of travel, (c) dangers, {d) difficulties, {e) discomforts. 

4 Compare the colonists of Massachusetts with those of Vir- 
ginia in regard to {a) religion, {b) general character and occu- 
pations, (c) forms of local government, {d) distribution of pop- 
ulation, (e) educational advantages. 

5 State how the delegates and the president of congress were 
chosen under the articles of confederation. Give three impor- 
tant reasons why a stable government under the articles of con- 
federation was impossible. 

6 Describe three important compromises made in the federal 
convention of 1787 and embodied in the constitution. Show 
why these compromises were necessary. 

7 Give the approximate date of the passage of a tariff law 
framed expressly to protect home industries, and describe the 
industrial conditions that made such a law desirable. 

8 Give an account of the admission of California, covering 
the following points: {a) occupation of California by the United 
States, (b) effects of the discovery of gold, {c) attitude of the 
settlers toward slavery, (d) attitude of the southern states. 

9 Show by historical facts what traits of character were 
prominently revealed in the life of Ulysses S. Grant after his 
retirement from public office. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

U. S. HISTORY READING COURSE i 

Period of discovery and colonization 

Monday, June 12, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- "^i only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than jo are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be consuiered. Each complete answer 
will receive mo credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Sketch the career of Alonso de Ojeda. 

2 Relate the history of the city of Isabella in Haiti. 

3 Give in substance Irving's account of the efforts made 
by Columbus to obtain from the Spanish government the res- 
toration of his property and honors. 

4 State the connection of Isabella, the daughter of Don Pedro 
de Avila, with the career of De Soto. 

5 Narrate two incidents of De Soto's march to Ochile. 

6 State the circumstances under which Emery de Caen re- 
claimed Quebec for France in 1632. 

7 Contrast the character of Villegaignon with that of Cham- 
plain. 

8 Connect each of five of the following with the history of 
New England: Adrian Block, Samoset, George Weymouth, 
Sir Henry Vane, Rev. Thomas Hooker, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Samuel Gorton. 

9 State the leading facts connected with the discovery of the 
White mountains. 

10 Write on the life, and adventures of Sir William Phips. 

1 1 Show what was done by Father Picquet and Sir William 
Johnson respectively to obtain control of the Iroquois. De- 
scribe the effect in each case, and state the final result. 

12 Account for the failure of the patriots to secure the co- 
operation of Canada in the revolutionary war. 

13 Mention the terms of Burgoyne's surrender. Comment 
on the action of congress with regard to the captured British 
army. 

14 Give an account of the services of George Rogers Clark 
during the revolutionary war. 

15 Describe home interiors in early New England. 
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I59TH EXAMINATION 

U. S. HISTORY READING COURSE 2 

Period of the Union 
Monday, June 12, 1899 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
onlv the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 73- or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Give an account of the Federalist^ touching on {a) origin 
and purpose, {b) contributors, {c) effect, (d) literary merits. 

2 Outline (a) Hamilton's argument to show that a United 
States bank would create a strong national sentiment, {b) Ham- 
ilton's plan for conducting a United States bank. 

3 Relate the circumstances connected with the court-martial 
of General William Hull. 

4 State the connection of each of five of the following with 
the war pf 1812 : Zachary Taylor, John Christie, Jacob Jones, 
Green Clay, Isaac Chauncey, Zebulon M. Pike, James Wilkin- 
son, Robert Ross. 

5 Write on the relations of Clay with {a) Aaron Burr, (b) 
Josiah Quincy. 

6 Describe Clay's alleged change of attitude toward the abo- 
litionists. Comment on his action in this matter. 

7 Compare the character of Clay with that of Andrew 
Jackson. • 

8 Sketch the history" of the colony of St Louis of Texas. 

9 Describe the events that connect Antonio Tnijillo with 
the history of New Mexico. 

10 Write on one of the following: {a) the case of Prudence 
Crandall, {b) the connection of Daniel O'Connell with the anti- 
slavery movement. 

11 Show how Lincoln, at the outset of his administration, 
settled the question of supremacy between himself and Secre- 
tary Seward. 

12 Give an account of Greeley's * Prayer of 20,000,000 of 
people' and of Lincoln's letter of reply. 

13 Relate an incident connected with the battle at Spottsyl- 
vania Court House. 

14 Give an account of one of the following: X. Y. Z. mission, 
interstate commerce act. 

15 Explain y^tr of the following: loose construction, salary 
grab, whisky ring, mugwump, quids, retuming-board, copper- 
heads, spoils system. 
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I56TH EXAMINATION 

NEW YORK STATE HISTORY 
Thursday, September 29, 1898 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- ni.,only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete ans7ver will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Give an account of early explorations in and about the 
territory that is now New York, and state what claims were 
founded on these explorations. 

2 State the nationality, general character, principal occupa- 
tions and mode of life of the early settlers of New Netherland. 

3 Show how the English obtained possession of New Nether- 
land. Why did the Dutch give it up? 

4 Give an account of the Iroquois and show what influence 
they exercised in determining who should possess New York. 
Give reasons. 

5 Under what circumstances did the people obtain a voice in 
the government under English rule? State the leading pro- 
visions of the first constitution. 

6 State the circumstances under which Jacob Leisler became 
chief executive. Describe two important acts of his adminis- 
tration. 

7 Give an account of the Zenger libel suit and show the im- 
portance of the result. 

8 Give, a summary of historical facts showing the attitude of 
the people of New York toward England, from the passage of 
the stamp act to the declaration of independence. 

9 Sketch the history of Fort Ticonderoga. 

10 Give an account of the making of the first state constitu- 
tion, stating tivo of its provisions and mentioning approximate 
date. 

11 Sketch the development of the trunk waterways of the 
state from the early improvement of navigation on the Mohawk 
to the completion of the Erie canal. 

12 Describe the University of the State of New York, as to 
{cl) purpose and approximate date of organization, (^) classes of 
institutions included, {c) academic and professional examina- 
tions. 

13 Give an account of tivo of the following: (a) the Sons of 
liberty, {b) anti-rent rebellion, (c) patriot war. 

14 Show the part taken by New York in the civil w^ar. 

15 Mention a statesman, a soldier, an author, a financier and 
an educator of New York who have become famous, and write 
a brief note on each. 
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157TH EXAMINATION 

NEW YORK STATE HISTORY 
Wednesday, January 25, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- "^m ^^J 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to ys ^'' ^ore credits will be accepted. 

1 Draw a map of the state and on this map trace the route 
of the Erie canal and of the waterway by which its commerce 
reaches the sea. Give the names and location of five leading 
commercial cities touched by this canal. 

2 Explain why the Dutch succeeded and why the French 
failed in their first efforts to gain a foothold in the territory 
of New York. 

3 Give an account of the * five nations * with reference to (a) 
territory occupied by them, {b) extent of their conquests, (c) 
occupations and mode of life as compared with those of other 
Indian tribes. 

4 State {ol) the privileges granted to the patroons by the 
Dutch West India company, (b) reasons for complaint of the 
Dutch settlers against the company's government. 

5 Write on the administration of Peter Stuyvesant, touching 
on {a) political reforms, (b) trouble with the indians, (c) sur- 
render of the colony. Mention two prominent traits of Stuy- 
vesant's character. 

6 What check did the colonial legislature place on the power 
of the governor? By what means did George 3 free Governor 
Dunmore from this check? 

7 Give an account of (a) the liberty pole, (b) how the taxed 
tea was received in New York city. 

8 Give an account of the circumstances connected with the 
siege of Fort Stanwix in 1777. Show how the result of this 
siege affected the campaign of Burgoyne. 

9 State the attitude of New York in regard to declaring war 
against Great Britain in 181 2. Mention three places in New 
York invaded by the British in this war, and state the result 
of each invasion. 



252 New York State History — concluded 

10 Write on the University of the State of New York, as to 
{a) purpose of organization, {b) five important functions. 

11 Mention two ways in which the power of the governor 
was increased by the constitution framed by the second consti- 
tutional convention. 

1 2 Sketch briefly the history of the Tammany society from 
its organization to the present day. 

13 Mention two authors, two editors, two educators, two phil- 
anthropists and two inventors prominently identified with the 
history of New York. 

14 Write biographic notes on five of the following John 
Jacob Astor, DeWitt Clinton, George Clinton, Silas Wright, 
Archbishop Hughes, Alexander McComb, Robert R. Livingston. 

15 Write on the growth of New York city from 1865 to 1895, 
touching on (a) population, (b) notable structures erected within 
the period, (c) rapid transit. 



254 New York State History — concluded 

11 Give an account of the origin of each of two of the fol- 
lowing: {a) Union university, (^) Hamilton college, {c) Cornell 
university, (^) the first state normal school. 

12 State the important changes made by the constitution 
of 1895 regarding [a) the state legislature, {b) regents of the 
University, (c) classification of cities, (d) courts of oyer and 
terminer, (e) employment of convict labor. 

1 3 Give the name of a noted author of New York state who 
has written about the traditions of colonial life; of one who 
has written about the indians. Mention tivo men of New York 
state whose inventions have greatly aided commerce. Give a 
brief account of these inventions. 

14 Write on two of the following topics: (a) New York as 
a manufacturing state, {b) the transmission of electric power, 
(c) the growth and effects of electric railways. 

1 5 Write biographic notes on five of the following : Adrian 
Block, Ezra Cornell, William Cosby, John Jay, Sir William 
Johnson, Peter Minuit, Richard Montgomery, John Paulding. 
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High School Department 

158TH EXAMINATION 

CIVICS 
Wednesday, March 29, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive ro credits. Papers entitled to yj^ or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define patent ^ treason^ codicil ^ robbery^ arson. 

2 Explain the importance of the caucus as a factor in a pop- 
ular form of government. 

3 Mention one duty of each of the following town officers: 
justice of the peace, assessor, collector, constable, inspector of 
election. 

4 Give the length of term and the manner of compensation 
of each of the following: county judge, sheriff, county clerk, 
county treasurer, district attorney. 

5 State the provision of the state constitution regarding the 
time of election of city officers in cities of the first and the 
second class. Give reason for this provision. 

6 What is meant by challenging a vote? Mention three 
grounds on which a person's right to vote may be challenged. 

7 What is the veto poiver ? Explain the importance of the 
veto power in a republic. 

8 Describe the appellate division of the supreme court of 
New York state, as to (a) jurisdiction, {b) number, manner of 
obtaining office, and length of term of members. 

9 What are the principal duties of the state board of health? 

10 Give the various steps in the process of enacting a law in 
New York state. 

1 1 Explain why the power to levy taxes is necessary to gov- 
ernment. What possible danger is there in this power? 

12 State the number of members composing the present 
house of representatives. When may this number be in- 
creased? Mention three qualifications for membership in this 
body. 

13 Why is the power to declare war vested in congress 
alone? What name is given to property captured in time 
of war? What disposition is made of such property? 

14 Mention the executive departments of the national gov- 
ernment and give the title of the officer at the head of each 
department. 

15 Describe the manner of choosing the vice-president in 
case no person has a majority of all ballots cast by the electoral 
college. 
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IS9TH EXAMINATION 

CIVICS 
Tuesday, June 13, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to /j or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define democracy^ veto^ libels contract^ summons. 

2 Describe the development of the town in England. Ac- 
count for the transference of the town to America. 

3 Give the length of term, the manner of compensation and 
the principal duties of each of the following officers: justice of 
the peace, assessor, collector. 

4 On what theory is government founded? State and explain 
the two principal functions of government in any sovereign state. 

5 Define city charter. Mention three topics treated of in a 

city charter. 
The following five questions refer to New York state: 

6 State the mode of appointment, the length of term and the 
principal duties of the superintendent of public instruction. 

7 What are the essential provisions of the constitution in 
regard to bribery of voters and bets on the result of an election? 

8 Give the constitutional qualifications of a voter and show 
the importance of two of these qualifications. 

9 Give three leading provisions of the compulsory education 
law. Why is such a law important in a republic? 

10 State, with reference to an impeachment trial, {a) com- 
position of the court, {b) vote required for conviction, {c) limits 

of punishment in case of conviction. 
The following questions refer to the United States: 

1 1 Describe the process of making and ratifying a treaty. 

1 2 Distinguish between the character of the duties performed 
by a foreign minister and the character of the duties performed 
by a consul. In what way are these officers chosen? 

13 What is a bankrupt law? Why is such a law desirable? 

14 Give the provision of the constitution in regard to (a) 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, {b) bills for raising 
revenue, (r) the drawing of money from the treasury. 

15 What is meant by title of nobility? Why does the con- : 
stitution forbid congress to grant such a title? 
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156TH EXAMINATION 

ECONOMICS 
Tuesday, September 27, 1898 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Mention five conditions on which the producing power of 
man depends. 

2 Does man consume immediately all that he produces? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

3 Define tvagcSy interest^ rent^ profits. Which one of these 
responds most quickly to change in industrial conditions? most 
slowly? 

4 State the leading considerations likely to determine the 
number of men a capitalist is willing to employ. Under what 
conditions will he be likely to employ {a) more men, (b) fewer 
men? 

5 State which of the following productions is subject to 
greater fluctuation in prices: wheat, apples. Explain. 

6 Discuss the circumstances under which wage- workers will 
be most efficient. 

7 Mention three methods recently proposed in the United 
States congress for increasing the revenues of the government. 
Comment favorably or imfavorably on two of these. 

8 Why, in general experience, does real estate bear an un- 
due proportion of the burden of taxation? Suggest a remedy. 

9 Several men have worked together in digging a ditch. 
Should the pay be divided according to size of families, accord- 
ing to efforts, according to character or according to number 
of feet dug? Give reason for your answer. 

10 Mention tivo of the most serious social problems in large 
cities. Suggest and discuss remedies for one of these. 

1 1 Give arguments for or against a single gold standard. 

12 Explain the usefulness of credit in {a) quickening ex- 
change, {b) giving efficiency to industrial skill. 

13 Explain why United States bonds, though bearing low 
rates of interest, sell readily. 

14 State three effects of the division of labor which may be 
disadvantageous to workmen. 

15 Do strikes benefit or injure workmen? Explain. 
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ECONOMICS 
Tuesday, January 24, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 guest tons but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Give three reasons for the rapid growth of the United 
States in material wealth. 

2 State what is understood by each of the following terms: 
razv material^ finished product. 

3 Give economic arguments tending to show either that the 
United States will be benefited or that it will not be benefited 
by acquiring the territory of Puerto Rico. 

4 Mention industrial benefits to the southern states growing 
out of the abolition of slavery. 

5 State three advantages to workmen resulting from the 
division of labor. 

6 State what is meant by each of the following terms : strike^ 
boycott^ lockout^ black-list^ arbitration. 

7 State whether the manufacture of cotton fabrics or that of 
woolen fabrics is the more important industry in the United 
States. Explain your answer. 

8 Distinguish between value and price. State a leading con- 
sideration likely to influence the price of potatoes, rubber boots, 
women's hats, strawberries. 

9 In which way will a rich man benefit a community the 
more, by building a palace or a large factory? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

10 Mention three ways in which the state contributes to the 
production of wealth. 

11 Give three reasons why a large plow manufactory has the 
advantage over a small plant engaged in manufacturing the 
same article. 

12 Distinguish between symbol money and real money. 
Illustrate by examples. 

13 Explain why the United States bonds last issued, though 
bearing a low rate of interest, sold so readily. 

14 Give tivo arguments for or against the single tax. Will 
these arguments apply with greater force to city lots or to farm 
lands? Why? 

15 Explain the meaning of the term socialism^ 
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ECONOMICS 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete ans7ver 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 State tivo causes for the rapid concentration or population 
in large cities during the last half century. 

2 Define capital^ wealthy rent^ credit^ value. 

3 Give two arguments for or against contract labor in prisons. 

4 Explain why workmen are paid higher wages in the United 
States than in European countries. 

5 What causes have led in recent years to the concentration 
of industry in large factories? How has such concentration 
affected the prices of commodities? Explain. 

6 Distinguish between fixed and circulating capital. Give 
three examples of each. 

7 Mention three considerations that influence the value of 
farm lands. Which of these is the most important? the least 
important? Give reasons. 

8 What motives lead men (a) to exercise economy in the 
use of money, (b) to spend money freely for luxuries? 

9 Mention three factors involved in the cost of producing an 
article. State two ways in which cost of production may be 
lessened. 

10 In general, what relation does cost sustain to market 
value? Under what circumstances will a producer sell for less 
than cost? 

1 1 What is a monopoly ? Are monopolies as a rule harmful 
or beneficial to a country? Give reasons for your answer. 

12 State two important functions of money. Give reason 
for the demand for increase in volume of circulating medium. 

13 Explain why rents are higher in cities than in villages. 
Mention three causes for the variation in rent-charges for differ- 
ent houses in the same village. 

14 Mention three leading forms of credit and state two ways 
in which credit may be abused. 

15 Give tivo reasons for encouraging trade with foreign 
nations. In what ways may such trade be stimulated? 
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Answer 10 guest ions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be consuiered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 State the basis of man's right to property and mention a 
circumstance that limits that right. 

2 Define commodity^ natural agent ^ labor ^ exchange^ middle- 
man. 

3 State in substance and explain the law of diminishing 
returns from land. 

4 Show the interdependence of individuals and of nations 
for the necessaries and luxuries of life. What is the outcome 
of this interdependence? 

5 State what is meant by (a) highest point of wages, {p) 
lowest point of wages. 

6 Mention three disadvantages to workmen resulting from 
the division of labor. 

7 State the law governing the relation of value to supply 
and demand. Illustrate in regard to (a) bread, (b) gold coin. 

8 What conditions are essential to the success of a beet 
sugar manufactory? 

9 State the ground of the right of government to levy taxes. 
Mention fotir purposes for which a state government may levy 
taxes. 

10 Measured by purchasing power, is money in the United 
States more or less valuable than it was 20 years ago? Explain. 

11 What is a panic? Under what business conditions are 
panics likely to occur? 

1 2 What is a national bank ? What security is provided for 
national bank notes? Mention two sources of profit to a bank. 

13 Show the truth or falsity of the following: * Justice re- 
quires that the owner of capital should be compensated for 
its use. ' 

14 Distinguish between cooperative manufacturing and profit- 
sharing. Which system is the more advantageous? 

15 Five lumber firms, each employing 20 men, are merged 
in one ; state advantages or disadvantages resulting to (a) the 
firms, (^) the community. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 73* or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Define five of the following: cognition, judgment^ postu- 
late, axiom, cause, environment, evolution. 

2 Trace the successive steps taken by the mind in coming to 
the following conclusion : This lesson is difficult. 

3 Show the importance in practical life of the cultivation 
of each of the following: (a) attention, (d) memory, {c) imagi- 
nation. 

4 Mention and explain t/iree theories to account for the rela- 
tion between mind and body. 

5 A person, when taking a walk, stops to look at a beautiful 
flower; give a psychologic analysis of this act. 

6 Define memory and show how it differs from imagination. 
Mention, explain and illustrate two laws of association. 

7 Give the psychologic elements involved in appreciation. 

8 State the nature of attention. Show how attention is in- 
volved in (a) perception, (b) recollection. 

9 Give a psychologic explanation of (a) hypnotism, (ti) mor- 
bidness, (c) sympathy. 

10 Distinguish between material phenomena and mental phe- 
nomena. Show which occurs in the form of time and which 
in the form of space. Explain. 

11 Show how the physical element and the psychical ele- 
ment are involved in a sensation. Explain and illustrate the 
necessity of contrast in the production of a sensation. 

12 Define each of the following and show its necessity in 
scientific investigation: observation, experiment, theory. 

1 3 Explain and illustrate the origin of the idea of time. 

14 Explain the difference between perception and concep- 
tion. Illustrate each and show their interdependence. 

15 Explain the psychologic basis of the following: * I think, 
therefore I am.' 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered onty 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receiife 10 credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Define five of the following: percept^ adjustment^ mate- 
rialistHy concrete, instinct, retention, discrimination. 

2 Show how cognition is involved in {a) repulsion for a 
criminal, {b) determination to give up a bad habit. 

3 Explain, with illustration, the meaning of the following: 
* Perception is that power which interprets the raw materials 
given by sensations.* 

4 Explain in detail the formation of a concept. Illustrate. 

5 Give a psychologic explanation of the following, showing 
the contrast between matter and mind: *The universe may 
crush man with its power ; but man is greater than the universe, 
because he is conscious that the universe is crushing him.' 

6 Give a psychologic analysis of an act of attention. 

7 Explain what is meant by logical induction. Show, with 
illustration, why ability to make logical inductions is important 
in practical life. 

8 Mention, with explanation, the psychologic attributes of 
(a) a good talker, {b) a good listener. 

9 A person while taking a walk thinks of a friend in a dis- 
tant city ; trace the process by which he arrives at this thought 
and state the law of association involved. 

10 Give a psychologic explanation of an ill-balanced charac- 
ter. Illustrate. 

11 Explain, with illustrations, the limitations of the imagi- 
nation. Show how the imagination is involved in (a) sympathy, 
{b) choice. 

12 A man, crossing the street, hears a horse coming and 
quickens his pace ; trace the psychologic processes involved in 
this act. 

13 Give, with explanation, the psychologic elements involved 
in reporting a conversation accurately. 

14 I>Q?ine judgment. Analyze psychologically in relation to 
judgment {a) belief, {b) doubt, {c) unbelief. 

15 Write tivo premises from which the following conclusion 
may be drawn, and state the kind of reasoning involved: 
Study is beneficial. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered onl^ 
the first 10 answers will be considered. As this is an examination tn 
ethics all questions must he answered from an ethic standpoint. Each 
complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 73* or more 
credits will be accepted. 

1 Define five of the following : conscience^ virtue^ duty\ tem- 
perance^ egoism^ liberty^ happiness^ self-realization. 

2 Distinguish between a non-moral act and an immoral act. 
Illustrate each. 

3 Mention and explain tzuo theories of moral obligation. 

4 Show the relation between {a) ethics and theology, {b) 
ethics and politics, (c) ethics and economics. 

5 Outline your conception of a complete life. 

6 Explain and illustrate what is meant by a, prudential action. 
Show how a prudential action may become a moral action. 

7 Show that untruthfulness is a violation of duty toward {a) 
self, (b) man, (c) God. 

8 (jive the ethic basis of the following: *I find then a law, 
that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. ' 

9 Show that any normal act, such as walking, if carried to 
an extreme, becomes morally wrong. 

10 Show the relation between character and conduct, touch- 
ing on (a) environment, {b) habit. ' 

11 (jive an ethic analysis of (a) sudden resentment, (b) de- 
liberate resentment. Show when deliberate resentment is 
justifiable. 

12 Distinguish between self-love and benevolence. Show 
how both are necessary in the realization of the moral ideal. 

13 Discuss, with illustrations, the influence of education on 
morality. 

14 Discuss the following statement from an ethic standpoint: 
*A man may do what he likes with his own. ' 

15 Write at least 100 words on one of the following topics: 
(a) Rights and duties of man in society, (b) The summiim bonum 
of human life, (c) The moral obligation of a promise. 
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STENOGRAPHY 
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Note — Candidates may take, one y two or all of these tests. The time 
for dictation and for transcription is indicatca in each case. The short- 
hand notes and the transcript are to be collected by the examiner at the 
close of the period assigned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system followed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy of the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to yj% will be accepted, jjo words to be dictated in 7 
minutes and to be transcribed in jo minutes. 

MINUTES 

H. Potz 

Paris, France 

• 

Dear sir: I am delighted to hear that the French libra- 
^ rians are to organize. I send you by this mail the * hand- 
book of the American library association with its constitu- 
tion and various other pamphlets bearing on library work 

1 which may interest you. To follow our history * you must 
consult the Library Journal^ Library notes and the annual 
proceedings of the association. The little handbook, of 

)4 which I send you some extra * copies containing the con- 
stitution, will give you the essential points in organization. 
It will give me great pleasure to be of any possible as- 

2 sistance to * you in organizing the proposed association. 

Yours very truly 

Martin Drew 
John J. Jones, M. D. 

Ne>Y York 

}i Dear Dr Jones: The medical law permits * us to indorse 
the diplomas of students who were matriculated in a New 
York medical school before June 5, 1890 and who received 

3 the degree * from a medical school before August i, 1895. 
Under definition 5 is the statement that * medical school* 
means *any medical school, college or department regis- 

J4 tered * by the regents as maintaining a proper medical 
standard and as legally incorporated.' The institution re- 

4 ferred to in your letter was not and is not * registered as 
maintaining a proper medical standard. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, for the applicant in question to take the 
licensing examination. 

J^ Very truly yours * 



2/0 Stenography — concluded 

otherwise provided for, receive in them their education. 
No desire to confine the new constitution to the narrowest 
possible limits of space should prevent the adoption of an 
enactment declaring in the strongest possible terms the in- 
terest of the state in its common schools. Whatever may 

2 have been their value heretofore, and language has been * 
strained to the utmost in applying to them terms of praise, 
their importance for the future can not be over-estimated. 
The public problems confronting the rising generation will 
demand accurate knowledge and the highest development 
of reasoning power more than ever before, and in view of 
the state's policy as to higher education, to which reference 

yi will presently be made, too * much attention can not be 
called to the fact that the highest leadership is impossible 
without intelligent following, and that the foundation of 
our educational system must be permanent, broad and firm, 
if the superstructure is to be of real value. 

The second section of our proposed article gives constitu- 
tional recognition and permanence to the University of the 

3 State of New York, leaving * its powers and duties, as here- 
tofore, entirely under the control of the legislature. We 
believe that the adoption of this section is ])rayed for with 
practical unanimity by the most competent educators of the 
state, and that it will be a long step forward in the line of 
educational progress. It is impossible, however, to discuss 

^ the principles involved herein without regard * to the his- 
torical policy of the state toward secondary and higher edu- 
cation, for the reason that the section simply crystallizes 
into a constitutional mandate the settled policy of the state 
for over loo years. 

There are to-day two distinct coordinate systems of pub- 
lic education in New York, occupying different fields, and 
organized on different plans, working mostly without refer- 

4 ence to each other and * yet vitally connected — the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, created in 1784, and the 
Department of Public Instruction, created as a separate 
office in 1854. Taken together they form a system without 
theoretic unity, and with great, and for the most part un- 
necessary, complexity. The practical effects of this state 

Yi of things have not manifested themselves as evil to the * 
extent which might readily be supposed. New York is the 
only American state having a separate department which is 
devoted to the interests of higher education, and in which 
all chartered institutions for secondary and higher instruc- 
tion in the state are embraced. 

The people well know that only from the public schools 
and academics can competent teachers for the common 

5 schools be obtained. * 
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Note — Candidates may take one, two or ail of these tests. The time 
for dicta f ion and for transcription is indicated in each case. The short- 
/lana notes aftd the transcript are to be cot tec ted by the examiner at the 
close of the period assigned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system followed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy of the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to y^% will be accepted, jjo words to be dictated in 7 
minutes and to be transcribed in jo minutes. 

MINUTES 

President Board of education : 

Dear sir: — Mr Smith tells me of his conversation with 

yi you in regard to the academy. We have thought it over * 

in the office and are all of one mind: unless you can get 

1 not less than 5j5ioo,ooo of new endowment, we can see no * 
hope of opening the school successfully. This is the experi- 
ence all over the country. All except a very few of the 

Yz very strongest academies must * give way to the tax-sup- 
ported high school. The appropriation made by a town no 
larger than yours represents the interest on a large endow- 

2 mcnt, and * it is beyond human possibility to compete suc- 
cessfully with this. We are sorry, because of the history of 

^2 the old school, and if we could * see any possibility of a 
continuance we should favor it, but we have to face the 

3 facts and a condition and can not act from * sentiment. 
Under the law it is required that when a school discontinues 
its educational operations, it shall surrender its charter to 

y2 the regents subject to * return bearing the original date 
whenever arrangements satisfactory to the regents are made 
for opening the school again. You ought therefore to have 

4 your charter * sent in to be deposited in this fireproof build- 
ing and to advise us what the trustees wish to do with the 

y2 property. The books and * apparatus are under the con- 
trol of the regents and it would be their natural course, 
unless you suggested something more just, to give them, 

5 as * far as they could be used to advantage, to your high 
school, and I imagine that you would all prefer to use 

y2 the * property in your hands for building up that school 
and making it as worthy in the 20th century of a leading 

6 place among the high * schools which are the natural sue- 
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cessors of the academies, as was your academy among simi- 
lar institutions in the century' just closing. We feel that 
J^ it * would be more satisfactory to the trustees to have it 
merged in a strong high school than to have it stand with 
locked doors. 
7 Very truly yours * 



Second Test 

Papers entitled to 7j% will be accepted. ^00 words to be dictated in 5 
minutes and to be transcribed in S5 minutes. 

The present need of our high school system is sounder 
scholarship. We are in need of instructors whose academic 
knowledge is thorough. We have our share of able in- 
structors whose scholarship is unimpeachable, but the state 
is full of young people, college graduates at that, whose 
^ work evinces an imperfect * grasp of subject-matter. In 
foreign languages (I am speaking of instructors) there is a 
failure to grasp the thought of the author and inability to 
cope with the syntax. In algebra there is a failure to com- 
prehend a deeper justification for processes than the mere 

1 rules. In geometry the * critical point of the demonstra- 
tion is slurred. In historical subjects a sense of historical 
significance is wanting. In literature we have words, empty 
echoes of thought, not the living voice of the author. 

Nor are these faults to be attributed to dulness. A young 
J^ person whose misfortune it may have * been to experience 
four years of slipshod instruction under incompetent in- 
structors or to have pushed into college with still less prepa- 
ration comes out of college four years later imperfectly 
equipped to instruct high school students. Native ability 
counts for more in the long run than any other factor, but 

2 for * young instructors I find that the high school they may 
have attended counts for more at first than the college from 
which they have been graduated. Even a young instructor 
who has had excellent training for college and who has fur- 

^ ther attended a college or university of high standing finds * 
the conscientious preparation of lessons in the usual five or 
six daily subjects a heavy task by the side of which the 
preparation of college lessons seems mere play. And then, 
too, the instructor's preparation must come after his vitality 
and best energy have been expended in conducting the 

3 work of * the successive classes. 

The young instructor whose subject knowledge is un- 
sound simply can not prepare his work properly and conduct 
classes successfully. He is obliged to wait for success till 
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he has acquired both subject knowledge and experience. 
In the meantime class work suffers as I have indicated. 
}i The university summer school * is doing not a little to 
remedy this state of affairs. I am of the opinion, however, 
that some plan of cooperation between the different de- 
partments of the university, whereby a school for secondary 
instructors might be kept open during the entire year, 

4 would be a great step forward. Few * of our college grad- 
uates now teaching Latin, for instance, have read their au- 
thors beyond the point to which they were themselves in- 
structed when secondary students. In all secondary sub- 
jects it is safe to say that few instructors have given the 

y^ field the careful study necessary to mastery. If a high * 
school student comes into contact even once a day with an 
instructor who is master of the situation, his ideal of schol- 
arship is elevated. If I find even one of an instructor's 
recitations carried on in a masterly way, I feel very charita- 

5 ble toward any shortcomings noticeable in other exercises. * 

Third Test 

Papers entitled to 7^% will be accepted. 62^ words to be dictated in j 
minutes and to be transcribed injj minutes. 

The act in question contains 23 sections, and in order 
properly to consider the questions presented by this appeal 
the general scope and purpose of the act, as a whole, must 
be kept in view. It provides for the election of a police 
justice in the town, to be paid a salary of $300 a year, and 
J4 confers on him the * same jurisdiction in criminal cases 
as that of justices of the peace of the town. It provides 
that fees charged and received by him in criminal cases 
shall be paid over to the supervisor and not applied to his 
own use. 

It then provides for the annual election of a police officer 

1 at a fixed compensation, with power to serve all criminal * 
processes, and requires him to serve all processes issued by 
the police justice in criminal cases. It also provides that 
costs and fees therefor chargeable by law shall not be re- 
tained for his own use, but must be paid to the supervisor. 

It appears, therefore, that this rural town, with a popu- 
yi lation of 6000 people all told, and a territory 10 miles * in 
length and three or four miles wide, was provided with ade- 
quate machinery for administering the criminal law and 
preserving the public peace. The legislature decided that 
both economy and efficiency would be promoted by concen- 
trating the duties of examining magistrate and conservators 
of the peace in this town in two persons, and relieving the 

2 justices of the peace and constables from * all duties in 
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that regard. That it was not a wanton or arbitrary inter- 
ference with the local affairs of the town, appears from a 
very significant affidavit by the supervisor of the town and 
chairman of the board of supervisors of the county, which 
is in the record and is not denied or questioned. The origin 
J4 and purpose of this legislation are there * clearly stated. It 
is shown that the statute was passed at the request and 
solicitation of a large majority of the people of the town, 
not only for the purpose of better conserving the cause of 
law and order, but, of reducing the burden of taxation, by 
putting an end to the ill-considered and ill-advised action 

3 of justices of the peace and * constables in soliciting and 
procuring tramps and vagrants to be arrested and com- 
mitted for maintenance to the county jail for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling justices and constables to present bills for 
services against town or county. It is shown that this prac- 
tice had become such a grievous abuse that on more than 
one occasion the supreme court had instructed the grand 

Yn juries * to inquire into the same. Moreover, it is stated that 
after the act became a law, and at a public meeting of the 
voters of the town, a resolution was unanimously passed 
thanking the senator and the assemblyman representing 
the town in the legislature for aid in procuring the enact- 
ment of the law. All this, however, counts for nothing, 

4 unless the legislature had * power to pass the bill and to 
enact the sections in question. 

It appears that the justices of the peace and the consta- 
bles, like the silversmiths of Ephesus, were not satisfied 
with the new law. As their business was damaged and the 
opportunities for making money were reduced, they ap- 
pealed to the courts for protection, which thus far they 
J4 have received, since it * has virtually been held that, after 
a justice of the peace or a constable has been once installed 
in office, the lawmaking power of the state is powerless to 
deprive him of the opportunity of earning fees from the 
town or county by looking after tramps and vagrants, or of 
acting occasionally in the early stages of other cases of a 

5 criminal character. * 
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Note — Candidates may take one, two or alt of these tests. The time 
for dictation and for transcription is indicated in each case. The short- 
hand notes and the transcript are to be collected by the examiner at the 
close of the period assij^^ned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system followed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy of the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to /jjr will be accepted, j^o words to be dictated in 7 
minutes and to be transcribed in jo minutes. 

MINUTES 

William B. Carroll 

President Board of education 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Dear sir: Your list of books was received December 22. 

^ It is our custom in * such cases to make acknowledgment 

when we have had time to revise the list, not a small task 

1 if the w^ork is properly done. We * can grant an allqw- 
ance from the academic fund for approved lists of books 

yi and apparatus up to $500 in one year, so that you * are 
quite within the maximum. Apportionments are made 
monthly and as soon as a list is approved the school is noti- 

2 fied that it may spend * the money it holds, w^ith a state- 
ment as to the date when the duplicate amount from the 

J^ state may be expected. As regards your list, * we note 
that later entries call for very low prices. We should 
strongly advise care in the selection of editions, that is, 

3 fewer books * but better editions. This is specially true of 
many of the books given under biography. The line drawn 

yi through certain books indicates that we can * not approve 
them, and they should not be included in the formal appli- 
cation. 

Very truly yours 



Benjamin Gifford 

Starboard, N. Y. 

4 Dear sir: In looking over * your application for the ad- 
mission of the Starboard union school, I observe that it 

yi seems to be in proper form and that apparently * the re- 
quirements are fully met. The margin on equipment, how- 
ever, is so small that after an inspector has visited the school 

5 it may be found necessary * for you to make some additions 
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to your library and apparatus. With the understanding 

% that in case he should find the value too small you will * 

make the additions necessary to bring the value up to $200 

6 in the one case and $100 in the other, I take pleasure * in 
making arrangements for you to hold the January examina- 
tion. Please find inclosed an order for question papers. 

J^ It will not, however, be possible for your * school to be ad- 
mitted till the next meeting of the regents which may not 
occur till some time in February. 

7 Very truly yours ♦ 



Second Test 

Papers entitled to y^ will be accepted, joo words to be dictated in j 
minutes and to be transcribed in jj minutes. 

There is a current notion that the law can create wealth, 
and that some political measure will bring a man prosperity 
unearned by sweat of brow. These are false hopes whose 
hollowness is apparent when men have once grasped the 
}i simple truth that human affairs are subject to laws as * 
changeless as those which regulate the world of matter. 
If our teachers will train the boys in the first principles of 
finance and political economy as thoroughly as they now 
drill them in arithmetic and grammar, the time will come 
when economic quackery will be less conspicuous than it 

1 now * is in campaign platforms. 

It is necessary that this work should be begun in the 
school. Life is, indeed, itself a school. Most men probably 
owe to experience the greater part of their knowledge and 
understanding. Unfortunately, however, life is not a school 
^2 in which the pupil has much choice * of studies. He can 
not supply at will what his school education has omitted, 
and in fact is UvSually unaware of any omissions. For this 
reason, many men spend their lives in business, in banking, 
merchandising or manufacturing, without ever thinking 

2 much about the real meaning of the operations which * 
they direct. Their theories about money and credit, for in- 
stance, are more crude and various than the ideas of uned- 
ucated farmers about crops and fertilizers. They have 
never been taught to think about such things, and accept 
as truth the first ideas that their personal experience sug- 

% gests or renders plausible. * School education may not 
giv^e the boy much information, but it may at least indicate 
the lines along which correct thinking is possible. A young 
man who goes into banking without any knowledge of the 
nature of money and its relation to credit is not likely to 

3 acquire this knowledge. The * requirement most essential 
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in his business is a knowledge of the character and financial 
prospects of his customers, and this he may get and yet re- 
main in dense ignorance as to the nature of money and 
credit. The men who are to be the bankers of the next 
y^ generation ought * now in their education to be preparing 
themselves for the widest possible usefulness. A knowledge 
of the principles of economics and finance and of the history 
and theory of banking will make them better bankers and 
better citizens. 

It is a favorable sign of the times that colleges and uni- 

4 versities * have begun to recognize the country's need of 
men trained in the study of practical affairs, and are en- 
couraging their students to make varied and thorough in- 
vestigations of economic questions. It is to be hoped that 
the value and importance of studies of this kind will receive 

Yi greater and greater * emphasis in the future. Yet the 
number of young men who receive a college education is a 
very small percentage of the whole. If the people are to 
form habits of sound thought on the great economic ques- 
tions of the day, their training must be begun in the public 

5 schools. * 

Third Test 

Papers entitled to 755? will be accepted. 62^ words to be dictated in s 
minutes and to be transcribed in S5 minutes. 

Conspicuous and predominant among the educational 
needs of the United States to-day is the need of extend- 
ing our high school syvStem. 

Nearly all of our cities and towns and some of our larger 
villages already enjoy a very liberal development of this 
system and their youth are able to acquire an education that 

yi fits them for the ordinary duties of life. Though many * 
of the so-called high schools fall below the proper standard, 
still our present high school education is a fairly compre- 
hensive system, whose provisions are liberal, whose results 
are good and whose aims are distinctly high and important, 
because tending to elevate the standard of average intelli- 
gence and to advance our people along the lines of enter- 
prise, culture and morality. 
I Up to the * present time this valuable provision lor 
larger development has not been enjoyed by those whose 
lines are cast outside the centers, on the farms, in the for- 
ests, in the mines, or by those connected with various other 
industrial interests located of necessity where towns and 
cities are impossible. Our provisions for public education, 
primarily designed to be of equal benefit to all our youth, 

Y'i are * to-day, because of the high school feature in the towns, 
tending to divide our citizens into those for whose training 
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Note — Candidates may take one, two or all of these tests. The time 
for dictation and for transcription is indicated in each case. The short- 
hand notes and the transcript are to be collected by the examiner at the 
close of the period assigned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system folloufed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy of the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to 73^ will be accepted, jjo words to be dictated in 7 
minutes and to be transcribed in jo minutes. 

MINUTES 

Dr B. J. Harding 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dear Dr Harding: In answer to your question it gives 
yi me pleasure to send copies of the recent reports * of the 
dental department. 

In any attempt to raise the standard there will always be, 

1 as you know, men who fear that too much has * been at- 
tempted. This is specially the case when, as in dentistry, 
there has for so long been practically no requirement in 

yi point of preliminary education. * We hope that efforts to 
defeat the objects of the law will fail, as they are surely 

2 bound to do when leaders in the profession * entertain the 
views you hold touching these matters. Every year we are 
accustomed to see bills introduced either to exempt individ- 

}i uals or to put off * generally the operation of a law to 
some time in the future. Last year a number of special 

3 bills were introduced but all were defeated. * This will 
probably be the case this year. 

In the hope that I shall see you at the time of the annual 
)4 meeting, believe me, * with kindest regards. 

Very truly yours 



Dear sir : Mr B has given me a very satisfactory account 

4 of the time spent in your New York * house in looking 
over the pictures for our proposed order. The difficulty is 

^ that the subject is new and we can not tell without trial * 
what kind of pictures will be called for by the schools. 
We like your pictures and I think without doubt when we 

5 find out * what we want we can make up the order. Mr B 
checked the catalogue and prepared an order ready for sig- 
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% nature but in looking it * over he was in doubt in many 
cases about the selections. I think the only safe way will be 

6 for us to make up a * line of samples, show them to the 
schools, talk with the principals, find out what is preferred, 

yi and then order perhaps lo copies each of * the best pictures 
rather than a greater variety. If you are willing to do this, 
we will go on immediately with the experiment 

7 Yours truly * 



Second Test 

Papers eft fit led to 73^ 7vjil be accepted. ^00 words to be dictated in s 
minutes and to be transcribed in ss minutes. 

Last winter the assembly passed a bill for the protection 
of this industry, but the senate refused to concur. The 
failure in the senate to give the measure that proper con- 
sideration which it deserved is to be regretted. It seems that 
J^ competition in a state prison bears heavily on the * industry, 
and some relief is desired. In the first place, it is clear 
to everybody that all this difficulty would have been avoided 
had the senate concurred in the measure which was passed 
by the assembly. The superintendent of state prisons is 

1 bound by the existing law to keep the * convicts employed. 
He can not escape that duty. He does not make the laws. 
When he selects a certain trade for convicts, there must 
necessarily be more or less competition which must arise in 
that trade. Of course each trade naturally desires to pro- 

^ tect itself. The trades should be diversified * as much as 
is consistent with making the prisons reasonably self-sup- 
porting. The superintendent is all the time between two 
fires — the taxpayers on the one hand, who insist that the 
prisons shall be self-supporting, and the workingmen on the 
other hand, who object to any competition whatever. He 

2 should pursue * a conservative course. This I am sure he 
intends to do. 

I am opposed to a restoration of the contract labor system 
in the state prisons. I do not wish to see repeated here the 
scenes and difficulties which are being experienced in Ten- 
J4 nessee to-day. It is safe to say * that the old contract sys- 
tem will not be revived. The people insist, however, that 
the prisoners should not be kept in idleness. That fact 
has been demonstrated over and over again, and it is both 
foolish and unwise not to recognize it. In the absence of fur- 

3 ther legislation, the superintendent * of state prisons should 
exercise a sound discrimination. He should protect outside 
labor as much as possible, and at the same time keep the con- 
victs employed and prevent undue loss to the taxpayers. 
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In conclusion, permit me to say that whatever I can legit- 
Yt, imately and consistently do to influence that result * will 
be done, not simply because you request it, but because it is 
right and because it accords with the sentiments which I 
have long entertained. I have no power in the premises. 
I can simply suggest and advise. The superintendent of 

4 state prisons is supreme in his department, * as is the head 
of any other state department. The governor has no power 
to issue an order, or to give any direction in the premises. 
He can exert his influence but that is all. I will refer to 
the superintendent both the papers and the arguments which 

Yt, you have presented, * and will request him to consider the 
subject again and. to take such action in the premises as 
he may consider just and proper, for the purpose of making 
a satisfactory adjustment of the matter as far as he may be 

5 able under existing laws. * 

Third Test 

Papers entitled to y^ will be accepted, 62J words to be dictated in j 
minutes and to be transcribed in SS minutes. 

The decision of this case turns on the question of the 
admissibility of evidence obtained from articles previously 
published in the New York morning papers. These articles 
mentioned the plaintiff as the guilty party. In the defend- 
ant's publication relating to the same subject, he was de- 
scribed as * the London head of a New York firm of cloth 

Y jobbers '. Was this evidence admissible * to show that the 
plaintiff was the person referred to in the defendant's arti- 
cle, and would it be so understood by persons reading it? 
The defendant's publication was in the evening of the day 
on which the articles in the papers mentioned were pub- 
lished, and it is obvious that it referred to the same sub- 
ject. The managing editor of the defendant's paper testi- 

1 fied * that he read the article before it was published. He 
also testified that in that article the defendant referred to 
whatever cables, or articles purporting to be cables, appeared 
in the morning papers admitted in evidence. His testimony 
also shows that he had read the papers containing this ac- 
count, that he knew to whom it referred, and with that knowl- 

Y edge, published the article * in question. Thus, this tes- 
timony disclosed the actual circumstances under which the 
libel was published. It showed that the person who was in- 
strumental in the defendant's publication knew and intended 
that it should refer to the plaintiff, and that there had been 
a publication of the transaction by other papers which wr-s 

2 such that any person having read them would at once * 
know to whom the article published by the defendant ap- 
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plied. It seems to be well settled that where a libel does 
not name the plaintiff he may give evidence of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances and of any extraneous facts which 
will explain and point out the person to whom the allusion 
applies. That rule is established by the adjudicated cases and 
Yt, by the text writers * as well. Hence, the important question 
is whether evidence of the publication by the morning papers 
of articles relating to the saine subject was a circumstance 
which was admissible to show that the publication by the 
defendant was intended to apply to the plaintiff, and would 
be so understood by a reading public. That the defendant's 

3 articles would produce that * effect, and would produce the 
same injury as if the plaintiff had bceft named by the defend- 
ant, as in the previous publication, is manifest. The evi- 
dence of the defendant's managing editor shows that the 
basis of the defendant's publication was the articles which 
were introduced in evidence. To determine the effect of 
the defendant's article and its application, it would seem 

yi proper * to show the condition of the public mind, the 
infonnation the public possessed on the subject of the ar- 
ticle, and the consequent inference which would readily 
be drawn from reading it. As bearing on that subject, 
the plaintiff was permitted to show that at least three 
public newspapers, which had a large and general circu- 

4 lation in the same city, had previously and on * the morn- 
ing of the same day published an account of the supposed 
transaction in which they mentioned the plaintiff as the per- 
son who was guilty of the act alleged. After the details of 
this transaction had been made public, and the name of the 
plaintiff given, the defendant, with a knowledge of those pub- 

J^ lications and with a knowledge of the fact * that the plaintiff 
had been identified as the guilty person, with a view of com- 
municating such information to the reader, published the 
article. Under these circumstances, it seems to me that 
proof of the condition of the public mind and the means of 
information the public had were admissible as attendant 
circumstances to indicate that the defendant's article re- 

5 ferred to the plaintiff. * 
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Answer questions 2-3, 4, 7, 8 and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete 
answer will receive jo credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

I Define entry ^ account^ indorsement^ ledger ^ stocks, 

2-3 From the following data make a statement or a balance 

sheet showing in detail resources and liabilities, the gains and 

losses and the present worth of the business: 

Dr. Cr, 

Proprietor |8ooo 

Cash J12560 9240 

Merchandise 18927 16295 

Bills payable 2500 2800 

Bills receivable 900 400 

Shipment to Boston (goods all sold) 650 875 

Wheat 4200 ' 4000 

Johnson & Stokes 2119 246 

A, B. Wilson 180 180 

Inventory shows on hand general merchandise worth $8427 
and 1000 bushels of wheat worth 75 cents a bushel. 

Journalize for doufte entry the transactions in questions 4, 
5 and 6. 

4 Aug. I, 1898. Began business with cash $3000, merchan- 
dise J1200 and owing a promissory note for $250, made June i 
for three months with interest at 6^. Paid for insuring stock 
of goods $18. Cash sales this day $68.75. 

5 Aug. 3. Engaged Robert Stevens as clerk at $10 a week 
and advanced him $5 on his first week's wages. Sold for cash 
merchandise $37. 84. Sold James Wickens on account merchan- 
dise $34.50. Sold Wilbur Thomas on his note at 30 days $275. 

6 Aug. 8. Sold Samuel Granger merchandise $42 and took 
in payment 50 bushels potatoes at 60 cents, balance on account. 
Bought of William Morse one market wagon for $40; paid him 
by sight draft on James Wickens $34. 50, balance in cash. Sep. i . 
Wilbur Thomas having failed I have accepted 50^ of the face 
value of note made by him Aug. 3 in full payment of same. 
Paid with interest my note of June i mentioned in question 4. 
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7 Write the cash book for the transactions given in questions 
4, 5 and 6. What is the balance of cash now on hand? 

8 Post and close the merchandise account for transactions 
given in questions 4, 5 and 6. Assume that merchandise on 
hand is worth $871.91. 

9 Write {a) the promissory note mentioned in question 4, 
making John Doe payee, (b) the draft on James Wickens men- 
tioned in question 6. 

I o You hold a promissory note payable to your order which 
you wish to transfer without becoming responsible for its pay- 
ment. Write the proper indorsement. Mention and illustrate 
two other kinds of indorsements. 

I I Write in proper form a bill of at least three items sold, 
on which there has been a partial payment in cash previous to 
this date. Assume that the bill is settled and receipted to-day. 

12 A promissory note for $650 is made Sep. i, 1897, interest 
at 5^. Payments have been made as follows: Jan. 2, 1898, 
$10; Feb. I, 1898, $35; July i, 1898, $125. How much is due 
at settlement Sep. i, 1898? 

13--14 Dr, John Alden Cr. 

1898 
Feb. II By cash fi88 50 



1898 

Jan. 18 To mdse {250 00 

Mar. 6 •' 85 19 

May 30 •• 323 81 



Apr. 27 ** 90 31 

June 15 By mdse 170 00 



Find the average time for the payment of the above account. 
If the account is settled to-day, with interest at 6^, how much 
should be paid? 

15 Write a letter applying to Watson & Wait for a position 
as bookkeeper, stating the facts that should be given in such a 
letter. 
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Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete 
answer will receive lo credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

1-2 F. M. Barker invests $3000 and Edward Everts $2000 
in a partnership business, gains and losses to be shared in pro- 
portion to investment. At the end of one year the ledger 

shows the following footings: 

Dr. Cr. 

F. M. Barker J3000 

Edward Everts 2000 

Cash J15000 12000 

Merchandise 22000 21570 

Bills payable 2500 2500 

Bills receivable 4000 2500 

Expense 1420 

Tones Brothers 1580 3580 

Wheeler & Adams 650 

The inventory shows merchandise on hand worth $5800. Pre- 
pare a balance-sheet showing the loss or gain and the net 
capital of each partner. 

3 Describe the process of closing a double entry ledger. 
Close the merchandise account of the ledger mentioned in 
questions 1-2. 

Journalize the transactions in questions 4, 5, 6, 7. 

4 Jan. 2, 1899. F. W. Eaton invests cash. $4000 and J. C. Hill 
cash $3000, in a partnership business. Jan. 3. Bought of Sam- 
uel Hadley merchandise amounting to $5000 and gave in pay- 
ment cash $3000, and our note at 90 days, without interest, to 
balance. 

5 Jan. 4. Sold merchandise amounting to $500 and received 
in payment 50 barrels flour at $6, the balance in cash. Sold 
for cash 40 barrels flour at $6.50. 

6 Jan. 6. Bought of James Rogers on account at 60 days 
merchandise amounting to $500. Paid our note of Jan. 3 in 
favor of Samuel Hadley, less i^<^ discount allowed for imme- 
diate payment. 
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7 Jan. 9. Paid bill of James Rogers for merchandise bought 
Jan. 6, less 2j^ discount allowed. Sold J. S. Black on account 
10 barrels flour at $6. 25. 

8 Give a general rule for journalizing (determining debits 
and credits). Show how this rule applies to the journalizing 
of transactions involving (a) bills receivable, (b) bills payable. 

9 Write the note referred to in the transaction of Jan. 3. 

10 You owe Jacob Astor $100 and William Wild owes you 
J 1 00. Write a sight draft to balance these accounts. 

1 1-12 Jan. 2. Received from T. Farmer 300 bushels potatoes, 
500 bushels wheat, 1000 bushels oats, to be sold on commission. 
Paid freight $43, cartage $9, insurance $10, storage $10. Sold 
as follows: Jan. 3, 200 bushels potatoes at 50 cents, 500 bushels 
wheat at 65 cents. Jan. 9, 100 bushels potatoes at 52 cents, 
1000 bushels oats at 30 cents. Commission 2<^. Make an ac- 
count sales. 

13 On a promissory note for $1200, dated Jan. 3, 1898 and 
bearing 5J^ interest, the following payments have been made: 
Feb. 15, $50, Aug. I, J15, Oct. i, $250. How much was due 
Jan. 3, 1899? 

14 Enter in a cash-book from which postings are made direct 
to the double entry ledger the cash transactions mentioned in 
questions 5 and 7. 

15 Define bill of exc/iange, bill of ladings power of attorney^ 
bill^ receipt. 
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Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be constderea. Each complete answer will receive lo credits. 
Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-2 In a certain ledger the footings of the accounts which 
show resources and liabilities are as follows : 

Dr. Cr. 

Cash I8536 63 $2138 17 

Bills receivable 3650 00 24cx> 00 . 

Merchandise (inventory) • 7968 33 

Personal accounts 840 80 3474 41 

Bills payable 500 00 850 00 

The original investment was $10,000. Find the present worth 
and the net gain or loss. 

3 What is the purpose of an expense account? What items 
appear on its debit side? What items may appear on its credit 
side? Give examples to illustrate each. 

4 Enter in a cash-book from which postings are made direct 
to the double entry ledger, the following transactions: Feb. 18, 
1899. Sold merchandise to A. Hoadley for cash $118.25; paid 
my note in favor of D. Way $100, and interest $1.25; paid 
C. B. Astor for merchandise $216.30; T. Allen paid his ac- 
count due May 18 $110, less discount at 6^. 

Journalize the transactions in questions 5, 6 and 7. 

5 Feb. 15, 1899. Began business with cash $5000, merchan- 
dise $2000, store $4000. Bought furniture and fixtures for cash 
$500. 

6 Feb. 18. Sold merchandise to James Robertson account 
$55, to John Harris for cash $60, to W. D. Morris on his note 
at 30 days without interest $100, to H. P. Smith in exchange 
for 50 bushels potatoes at 40 cents $20. 

7 Feb. 20. Received of James Roberts his draft at 10 days 
sight on Roger Williams for $55 to settle account. W. D. 
Morris has paid his note of Feb. 18, being allowed 10^ dis- 
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count on the same. Bought of Horn and Howard on our note 
at 30 days without interest merchandise amounting to $500. 

8 Write the draft referred to in question 7 and give the 
journal entry relating to it on the books of James Roberts. 

9 Write {a) the note referred to in question 6, {b) the note 
referred to in question 7. 

10 Make in due form a bill of merchandise sold by you con- 
taining at least four items. Assume that the bill has been 
paid and write the receipt. 

11 Post the merchandise account for the transactions men- 
tioned in 5, 6 and 7. Close the account, assuming merchandise 
on hand to be worth $2450. 

12 What is the object of keeping a bill-book? Rule a por- 
tion of a page of such a book and enter in it the note men- 
tioned in question 6. 

13 To what extent does a trial balance show the correctness 
of a ledger? Mention a kind of error that will not be shown 
by a trial balance. 

14 A and B, partners in a business, admit C as an equal 
partner on his investment of $5000. State what changes 
should be made in the books. 

15 What is an original entry f When should it be made? 
What should it show? Why is an original entry specially 
important? 
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Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more- 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete 
answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

1-2 From the following ledger footings and inventory make 
a balance sheet showing the resources and liabilities, and the 
proprietor's present worth and net gain or loss : 

Dr. Cr. 

Proprietor *. ^4000 

Cash I8450 5850 

Merchandise 9500 8000 

Bills payable 500 1000 

James Green 2500 

Bills receivable 2000 500 

Expense , 350 100 

William Jay 1200 200 

Lewis Hayne .• 1 50 

Merchandise per inventory 552500. 

3 Enter in a cash-book (folio form) from which postings are 
made direct to the double entry ledger, the cash transactions 
mentioned in questions 4, 5 and 6. 

Journalize the following for double entry : 

4 March 14, 1899. Bought merchandise of Robert Grant 
$5000, giving in payment my note at 60 days for jp2ooo, cash 
$1000, balance on account. March 15. Sold J. Candee mer- 
chandise amounting to jp8oo and received in payment cash $400, 
balance on account. 

5 March 16. Sold Robert Grant merchandise amounting to 
$300 and took in payment 400 bushels«wheat at 75 cents. Sold 
merchandise for cash $125. March 17. Bought of James Fitch 
300 bushels com at 40 cents, giving in payment sight draft on 
J. Candee. 

6 March 18. Sold Robert Grant merchandise amounting to 
$2500, and received in payment my note of March 14, less dis- 
count of i,^, balance in cash. Paid for clerk hire $30, coal $20. 
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7 Post and close the merchandise account of transactions 
given in questions 4, 5 and 6. Assume merchandise on hand 
at close worth $3500. 

8 Write a letter to Fish & Wilson, making application for a 
position as bookkeeper. State your qualifications for the place 
and give references. 

9 Write the note mentioned in the transaction of March 14. 
Assuming that the note does not bear interest and that money 
is worth dff, per annum, find the true present worth of the note 
when given. 

10 Write the draft mentioned in the transaction of March 17, 
and its acceptance by the drawee, payable at Troy National 
bank. 

11-12 A farmer having 10 acres of land worth 5^50 an acre 
plants with potatoes. It costs $50 to prepare the ground for 
planting, $100 for seed potatoes, 5^55 for fertilizer, 5^25 for 
planting, $80 for cultivating and harvesting the crop. The 
average yield per acre is 198 bushels and the crop is sold at 
55 cents a bushel. Assume that interest on value of land is 
65^ and that taxes amount to $8.50. Write in proper form 
an account with this field, showing results. 

13 A trial balance may be made cither by taking the total 
footings of all the ledger accounts or by taking the balances of 
accounts only. Which is the better method and why? 

14 Copy in a column and add the following: $428.32, $1396.47, 
$62583.21, $100.50, $10100.25, $63485.75, $952.31, $2.35» $o-75, 
$82.73, $5- 18, $12634.43, $865.75, $562.40, $79897, $21423.50, 
$121.60, $12.40, $34483.48. 

15 Define inventory^ invoice^ shipment^ consignment^ account. 
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156TH EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 
Thursday, September 29, 1898 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more, including one from each of the three 
divisions. IJ more than 10 are answered only the first 10 answers will 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Credits allowed each 
answer depend on {a) knowledge of principles^ (^) execution. Each com- 
plete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more 
credits will be accepted. At close of examination inclose work in double 
sheet, and place declaration and signature on last page of double sheet, 

PICTORIAL DRAWINGS — FREE hand and instrumental 
1-2 Draw in light and shade the picture of a simple farm- 
house having a wing at right angles to the main building. 
Finish with background. 

3 Draw an oblong 3' by 5'. Within this oblong draw a pic- 
ture illustrating the principle that distance affects the apparent 
size of an object [Suggested elements: sail-boats, water, ele- 
vation of land in the distance and in the foreground]. 

4-5 Sketch the top of a circular center-table. Draw drapery. 
On the table arrange a vase and a tray one of which is rec- 
tangular and one ovoidal in shape. Finish with background. 

DECORATIVE DRAWINGS — free hand and instrumental 

Tracing and transferring allowed 
' 6 In what three ways may a unit of design be repeated? 
Sketch lightly an illustration of the three ways. 

7 Draw a right line fret. 

8 Conventionalize the leaf, bud and flower of any plant. 
Write the name of the plant. 

9-10 Use the following conventionalized leaf as a unit in a 
rosette. Combine with this in the rosette an original alter- 
nating form: 




292 Drawing — concluded 

GEOMETRIC AND WORKING DRAWINGS — instru- 
mental 

Show all working lines 

11-12 Draw plan and elevation of the house referred to in 
questions 1-2. 

13 Construct a triangle two of whose angles are 45° and 60** 
respectively. 

14 Draw the developed surface of a cone, the diameter of 
whose base is 2" and the altitude 3'. 

15 Construct a quatrefoil based on an oblong. 
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157TH EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 

Friday, January 37, 1899— 9.15 a. m. to 13.15 P- n>t only 



Finish 



divisions. If more ikan 10 are answered only the first 10 answers will 
be considered. Di-vision of groups is not allowed. Drawings may be i* 
pencil, charcoal, pen ana ink or water-colors. Each complete answer 
tvill receive to credits. Papers entitled to 7^ or more credits will be 

H last page of double sheet. 
PICTORIAL 
I Make a free hand sketch of some object near you. 
with background. 

3 Make a sketch of a view seen through a doorway or win- 
dow, showing a house, trees, and hills in the background. 

3 Draw free hand, in light and 
shade, a gronp consisting of a 
cylinder and a cube. [These 
models may be placed before 
candidates if teacher desires.] 

4 Copy free hand fig. i, 

5 Draw with instruments a 
horizontal square, 3' edge, at 
an oblique angle to the picture 
plane and i' to the right of the 
line of direction. [Assume that 
eye level is 5' above ground-line, 
observer 10' from picture plane, 
scale \' to I '. ] 

DECORATIVE — FREE hand 

AND INSTRUMENTAL 



6 Draw an oblong 3' high and 
i' wide. Within this oblong 
draw a suitable decorative de- 
sign, using some plant form as 9^^^.^ 

motive. 




294 Drawing — concluded 

7 Draw a flower-pot containing a palm or some other plant 
form. [Answer may be in 
silhouette. ] 

8 Make a design for a note- 
book cover in which the 
motive is either a flower or 
an historic ornament. 

9-10 Copy the central fig- 
ure from the decoration of 
the Byzantine capital {fig. 1), 
doubling linear dimensions. 




GEOMETRIC — INSTRUMENTAL 
Show all working lines 
\ 1 Draw plan and elevation of 
fig- 3- 

1 2 Draw the developed surface of 
a tnmcated square pyramid, side of 
lower base i\', of upper base 1', 
altitude i'. 

13 Draw plan and elevation of the 
truncated square pyramid mentioned in question i a. 

14 Construct a circumference through three given points. 

15 Construct an octagon, each of whose sides is i'. 
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I58TH EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 

Tuesday, March 38, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 11.15 P- ■"-. °^^y 



diclm 



Answer 10 quesiions but aasattn,including one from each of the three 
divisions. If more than 10 are answered only the first 10 answers ivitt 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Drawings may be in 
pencil, charcoal, pen and ink or waler-colors. Each complete answer 
will recen'e 10 credits. Papers entitled to j$ or more credits will be 
ccepted. At close of examination inc lose work in double sheet, and place 
--'—-•-■-„ and signature on last page of double sheet. 

PICTORIAL 

1 Make a sketch of a hat lying on a desk and finish with 
background. [Object may be in sight of candidate if teacher 
desires.] 

I Copy free hand the following group (fig. i), enlarging 
slightly: 




3-4 Within a circle not more than three inches in diameter, 
draw a landscape. Though any elements may be used the 
following are suggested: A farm-house, a road and trees. 

5 Draw a vase. Finish in light and shade. 



296 



Drawing — concluded 











DECORATIVE — FREE hand 

AND INSTRUMENTAL 

Tracing and transferring 
allowed 

6 Draw a vertical oblong in 
the proportion of two to one. 
Within this oblong sketch a 
group of cat-tails and leaves, 
suitably arranged to fill the 
space [Any other plant forms 
may be used if preferred]. 

7-8 Conventionalize a plant 
form and arrange the units 
for a surface design similar 
to fig. 2. Make the linear di- 
mensions of the oblong twice 
the size of those of the copy, 
with units of corresponding 
size. 

9 Draw an ornamental initial B. 

10 Illustrate one style of historic ornament. Write name of 
style underneath. 

GEOMETRIC — instrumental 
Shaw all working lines 

1 1 Draw plan and elevation of a cylinder, diameter of base 
i^', altitude 2'. 

12 Draw the developed surface of the frustum of a cone. 

13 In fig. 3 ^ is the plan of a square pyramid, and b is the 
plan of a square prism. Copy fig. 3 and make the elevations 
necessary to complete the working drawings : 




Pig. a 




Fig. 3 




14 Divide a line four inches long into five equal parts. 
Leave all construction lines. 

1 5 Construct a regular hexagon. On each side of the hexagon 
as a base construct a semi-circle. Leave all construction lines. 
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IS9TH EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 
Friday, June i6, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to ii.is p. m. , only 



10 guesiioHS but no more, including one from each of Ike three 
divisions, if more than fo are answered only the first 10 answers wi'/l 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Drawings may be in 

pencil, charcoal, pen ana mk or luater-colors. Each cr" 

will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled /. 

:aminati .... _ _ . 

declaration and signature on last page of double sheet. 



ccepted. At close of examination inclose ■a. 
ectaration and signature on last page of 
PICTORIAL 



1 Draw with instruments in perspective a rectilinear solid 
turned at an angle of 45°. [Make use of a diagram.] 

2 Make a free hand sketch of some object that you have 
seen. Finish with background. 

3 Copy free hand fig. i. 
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Drawing — cotu/uded 



' 4-5 Arrange the following elements in an 
oblong so as to make a pleasing picture [Other 
elements may be used if preferred]: road 
leading toward a distant forest, trees in the 
foreground. 

DECORATIVE — FREE hand anh 

INSTRUMENTAL 
Tracing and transferring allo-wed 
6-7 Copytheornamentalpaper-knife(fig, z), 
enlarging slightly, 

S-9 Conventionalize an ivy-leaf. Use con- 
ventionalized form to make a design suitable 
for the top or side of a box. 

10 Draw an example of the Egyptian style 
of historic ornament. 

GEOMETRIC — instrumental 
Sho'w all working lines 
1 1-12 Draw plan and elevation of a vertical 
cylinder supporting a square plinth. 

13 Draw a regular pentagon. 

14 Draw the developed surface of a cone, 
the diameter of the base being ij' and the 
altitude 2\'. 

15 Construct a trefoil. 



University of the State of New York 
High School Department 

I57TH EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED DRAWING 

Monday, January 23, 1899 — 9.15 a. m 



J. 15 a. m, to IS. 15 p. m., only 

Ans-wtr lo Questions but no more, inctudmg one front each of the three 
divisions, jf more than 10 are answered only the first 10 answers tvill 
be considired. Division of groups is not allovied. Ilraicings may be in 
pencil, charcoal, pen and int or •water-colors. Each complete ansiver 
•will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 7f or more credits ivill be 
accepted. At close of examination inclose work in double sheet, and place 
declaration and signature on last Page of double sheet. 

PICTORIAL 

1 Make a free hand sketch of the side view or back view of 
some person near you. Add surrounding details at pleasure, 

2 Within an oblong 3' by 5', draw free hand a picture con- 
taining the following; hills in the distance, water, trees and 
sail -boat. 

3 Copy the following, enlarging slightly: 




\ Make a suggestive sketch suitable to accompany the fol- 



lowing: 



With deep affection 
And recollection 
1 often think of 

Those Shandon bells. 
Whose sounds so wild would 
In the duys of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their tnagic spells 



300 Advanced Drawikc — concluded 

5 Draw free hand in light and shade a group consisting of a 
salver, a pitcher and three tumblers. [These objects may be 
in sight of candidates if teacher desires.] 

DECORATIVE — free hand and instrumental 
Tracing and tram/erring allotved 



8-9 Copy a part or the whole of the following ornament 
from the grand western stairway in the capitol at Albany: 




10 Design a decorative initial letter. 

GEOMETRIC — INSTRUMENTAL 

Show all working Urns 

ii-ii A cylinder, 2' in diameter, is cut by a plane at an 
angle of 45° to its axis. Draw real shape of section. 

13-14 Draw plan, elevation and convex developed surface 
of a truncated cone. 

1 5 Within a scalene triangle inscribe a circle. Circumscribe 
a circle about the same triangle. 
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159TH EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED DRAWING 

Monday, June 12, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 13.15 P- m.,onl7 

Answer 10 questions but no more, including ont from each of the Ihrte 
divisions, if more than 10 are anstvered only the first 10 answers ■will 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Drawings may be in 
pencil, charcoal, pen and ink or water-colors. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to tj or more credits will be 
accepted. At dote Of examination inclose work in double sheet, and place 
declaration and signature on last page of double sheet. 

PICTORIAL 

I Make a sketch of your hand as it lies on the desk before 



I Copy free hand fig, i, enlarging slightly. 




3-4 In an oblong in the proportion of one to two draw free 
hand a picture tontaining the following elements a rail fence 
a field, hills, clumps of trees [Other elements may be used]. 
5 Make a suggestive sketch to accompany the following : 
And the night shall be (ilk-ii with music. 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs. 
And as silently steal away. 



Advanced Dra' 
DECORATIVE - 



'iNG — concluded 



-FREE HAND AND INSTRUMENTAL 
Tracing and trans/erring atlowed 
(t-1 Copy at least one half of fig. 2, enlarging slightly. 



y».^\ r*,mr(9M 



i.r,< ^v^ ir»J4 



8-9 Make a design for the 
cover of a book, using as a 
motive some conventionalized 
plant form. 

10 Copy fig. 3, enlarging 
slightly. 

GEOMETRIC— INSTRUMENTAL 

Show all working lines 

ii-n Draw the plan, ele- 
vation and real shape of the 
section of a hexagonal pyra- 
mid cut by a plane at an anglu 
of 60° to the axis. 

13 Draw the developed surface of an obliquely truncated 
square prism. 

14-15 Draw the plan and elevation of a circular disc, perpen- 
dicular to the top plane and at an angle of 45" to the front plane. 
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I59TH EXAMINATION 

WORD ANALYSIS 
Tuesday, June 13, 1899 — 9. 15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer jo questiofis but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 tinswers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Separate each of the following words into prefix, stem and 
suffix, giving the meaning of eaeh separate part: euphony^ un- 
healthy^ inanimate^ interment^ adjective. Justify your analyses 
by writing sentences in which these words are correctly used. 

2 Give five words derived from the stem duct. State the 
differences in meaning of these words and show how these 
differences depend on prefixes or suffixes. 

3 Give three variant forms of the prefix stib. State under 
what circumstances each is preferred to sub. Write sentences 
in which words containing foiir forms of sub are used. 

4 Explain by analysis how the words in the following pairs 
differ in meaning, and use each word correctly in a sentence: 
proceed^ precede ; accept^ except ; electa select ; decided^ decisive. 

5 Give the meaning of each of five of the following prefixes : 
de, dis, per^ ad, pen, ob, trans. Write sentences containing 
words formed by using the five prefixes selected. 

6 Write a paragraph using correctly three words from the 
stem diet and t7uo from the stem fid. 

7 Write sentences containing words that bring out two dif- 
ferent shades of meaning oi jur ; three of grad. 

8 Show by analysis the idea common to the following pairs 
of words: recede^ recess ; reflect^ reflex ; agent ^ actor ; afftuent^ 
influence ; prefer^ proffer. Point out the differences in meaning. 

9 Analyze the following words, giving the meaning of each 
part: infliction, infraction, confined, tarnish, enumerate. Write 
sentences in which these words are correctly used. 

10 Give an analysis of each of the following words : meridian, 
emigrate, enormous, exorbitant, manufacture. 

11 Write a paragraph using correctly three words formed 
from the stem leg; two formed from the stem sen. 

12 Give the meaning of the stem in each of the following 
words and use each word correctly in a sentence: centurion, 
complacent, corolla, superfluous, differ. 

1 3 vShow by analysis the meaning of each of the following : 
commit, dismiss, message, promise, demise. 

14 Give the meaning of the stem in each of the following 
words: exclude, ancestor, clamor, incorporate, courier. 

15 Show how the suffixes in the following words affect the 
meaning or use : nearness, abridgment, winsome, lightly, bracelet. 
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